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PREFACE 


In the following pages I have made an humble attempt 
to present the system of Adwaita Vedantism both in its 
theoretical conception and practical bearing. Vedantism 
is an integral system and in writing these pages the end 
in view has been to present the system in as complete a 
form as possible. 

I have not confined myself to the philosophy of the 
Upanisads. Nor have I limited my search to Gaudapada 
and Sankara. I have also brought in the evolution of the 
Neo-Vedantie thought after Sankara. 

Philosophy in India has never been solely an intellec- 
tual discipline. It has ever been the bighest art of life. 
This is certainly true of ancient Vedantism. Though in 
later Wedantism the demand of conceptual thinking bas 
been satisfied, still Vedantism has never cut itself adrift 
from its ancient mooring, the art of realising transcendent 
bliss. 

I take this opportunity of conveying my 
deep obligation to Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath 
Tarkabhusan, and Mahamahopadhyaya Laksman Sastri, 
formerly Professors of Vedanta, Sanskrit College, and 
Pandit Anantakrisna Sastri of the Calcutta University 
for the valuable help I received from them. l 

My heartfelt thanks are due to my colleagues, Professor 
Syamacharan Mukerjee, M.A., and Professor Krisnadhan 
Banerjee, M.A., and my friend Babu Charuchandra Biswas, 
M.A., B.L., Vakil, High Court, who kindly went through 
the proofs. I have also to thank Babu 


sense of 


Upendra Coomar 
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Bose, the — Sanskrit College, for the readiness with 
which he _ placed at my disposal the rare books and 
manuseripts of the Library. 

My acknowledgment of services rendered by others 
will be incomplete if I do not include the name of Sir 


Asutosh Mookerjee, of revered memory, who kindled in 


scholars a spirit of research and creativeness. 


Basanti Pancamt, 1925. 
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THE SYSTEM OF VEDANTIC 
THOUGHT AND CULTURE 


CHAPTER I. 


One indivisible, that is pure existence. 
Chandogya Upanisad. 


Beyond relation, featureless, unthinkable, in which all is still. 
Mandukya Upanisad, 


BEING. 


The Philosophy of Vedanta, like all other systems 
of thought, is an attempt to clearly understand and offer 
an explanation of the world as it appears to us in our 
knowledge. It is an attempt to determine the nature of 
the Ultimate Reality and to understand how it presents 
before us a world of manifoldness, in order to make out 
elearly the place and destiny of man in the world system. 
In fact, we shall find in the course of our enquiry that 
the two most important questions for man, viz.: (1) the 
theoretical determination of the nature of substance or 
reality underlying’ experience and of the origin of know- 
ledge, and (2) the ethical problem of duty and the ultimate 
ideal of human life—have been thoroughly discussed in 
the Vedanta and their solutions offered. 

Vedantism is not to be taken as philosophy based 
solely upon revelation or faith that has no rational 
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ü 
justification. It has got a strong hold upon the children 
of the soil: to some of them, it is an established principle 
which cannot be questioned, and this is not due to the 
Vedāntic thought always appealing to the Sruti as the 
ultimate source of knowledge, but to its offering a 
promise full of inspiring hope to humanity aspiring for 
eternal verities. Needless to say, Vedantism has a strong 
claim to its-general acceptance, as it is based upon the 
; profoundest form of thinking and 
Seine y subject intro- argument ; in it a deep conception of 
life and experience has been wrought 
not upon mere dogmatism, but upon a logical justification. 
In fact, we meet in it a full form of philosophy developed 
upon a dialectic and logical basis. 

The first problem which the Vedantin seeks to solve is 
the Ontological problem of Reality, the second, the problem 
of Cosmology, the third, the problem of Psychology, 

) while the fourth is the last problem 
The Problems. — 
of striving after the ideal and its 
attainment—the final liberation. 

We may begin with the determination of Truth. 
Truth is Reality. Reality is that which does not con- 
tradict itself. It must exclude any form of self-contradic- 
tion. That it is absolute is proved by the fact, that in 
endeavouring to deny it or to doubt it we implicitly 
assume its validity. Wemay have another mark of reality ; 
as causipg impressions upon consciousness—it is something 
which appears. Appearances have no stability or perma- 
nence ; nevertheless we cannot set them aside as completely 
unreal. Thus we may distinguish two forms of Reality ; 
(1) Absolute, and (2) Relative. By absolute reality we 
mean that which can never be denied, 
that which asserts itself even if we are 
led to think its contrary. It is the notion of all notions, 


Truth. 


- = 
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the form of all forms. By relative reality we mean that 
which has an appearance and which makes an effect 


upon consciousness. It is not real in the sense of existing 
permanently, or existing by itself independently of 


others. In fact we may judge, criticise or refuse to 


«accept an appearance, but all these presuppose the position 


of Reality. A lower degree of Reality may be ascribed 
to appearance as something that impresses us, though it 
does not possess the mark of undeniability characterising 
Absolute Reality (vide Chapter 2). Truth has been 
defined as that which does not know any negation. 
(eae awafszi Pancadasi, Ch. 3. 29). Any appearance 
that can be subsequently denied cannot be regarded as 
truth in the absolute sense. Absolute truth is free from 
any idea or possibility of being ever contradicted. Such a 
truth is not appearance, for appearances are often contra- 
dicted by subsequent knowledge. Appearance therefore 
eannot be taken as the ultimate truth, though Vedantism 
is anxious to grant unto it an amount of being or reality. 
That which we can think away is a contingent possibility 
but not truth, for, truth asserts its own being irrespective 
of our subjective choice to accept or deny it. We can 
throw away forms of being, and, therefore, these modes or 
forms of concrete existence are not truth in the absolute 
sense. We may tink away anything, but we cannot 
think away Being or Existence. 
Existence «ts therefore Truth. And in 


‘Existence is truth. 


the effort of doing away with Existence, we are conscious 


of our tacitly assuming it. We can dismiss qualities or 
attributes of Being, or concrete forms of it, but we cannot 
put away Existence. The very thought of denial 
presupposes it. uxtstence or Being ts the ultimate Reality, 
In fact, the existence of concrete things and appearances 
implies the notion of existence. Srakman is Existence, 


T 
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We have the same implication in the Sruti when it says, 
“one who thinks Brahman as non-existent, himself 
becomes non-existent.” “ Brahman is the being of all 
beings” (Brhadi&ranyaka, II. i. 20; iii. 6). The first 
notion of Brakman is that it is Existence. Since ultimate 
reality is Existence, we cannot conceive the absolute as 
qualification of existence, for qualification is determination 
of Being, and determination is negation. We cannot 
think that Being-in-itself is equal to nothing. On the 
other hand, the concept of Being is so deep a notion 
that we can never be free from it. Even in the attempt 
to think nothing, we cannot have a complete idea of 


negation; some positive sense as 
Seite. “nothing exists” forces itself upon 

us. The conception of absolute negation 
is impossible, for so deep and intimate is our conception 
of Being that any such thought in itself cannot possibly 
arise. No doubt we can think of the negation of 
particular existences, but negation of existence itself or 
the identity of Being and non-Being is out of the question. 
Negation can only refer to some portion of Veing, but 
becomes entirely meaningless when attributed to Being in 
its integrity and universality. Absolute non-Being is not 
thinkable. To think is to judge. That which is judged 
must be present to consciousness. It must be in some 
way or other. It must be positive. Absolute non-Being 
is not even conceivable, for it is open to self-contradiction. 
Non-Being cannot then be admitted as an abstract 
category. It is mere verbal expréssion corresponding 
to which nothing exists in thought or reality. The 
eharge that Vedantism in reducing everything to the 
abstraction of being paves the way for its, ultimately 
coming to nothing, is not to the point. Being and 
non-Being are contradictory concepts; the position of 
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existence cannot be identical with the negation of 
existence. Being is the real and ultimate concept: it 


may not be an immediate object of perception, but it 


is presupposed in all forms of existence. It may be 
unthinkable, but it is not inconceivable. True Being is 
absolute Being. It excludes all relativity. It denies all 
dependency. It is absolute position. So far as this 
position is to be supposed to imply sgmething, reality 
belongs to it. It must be thought of as (1) absolutely 
affirmative or positive, ¢.e., without the slightest possibility 
of negation or limitation which would cancel absoluteness, 
(2) absolutely simple, in the sense of not being subject 
to inner antithesis or contradiction which would make it 
changeable and transitory, (3) insusceptible of qualitative 
determination. > 

Again, Being is eternal existence, for it transcends time. 
It is all-pervasive as it transcends space. It is fullness of 
existence as its expanse of existence is free from any exter- 
nal limit. The concept of Being is invariably associated 
with eternity and fullness. Such being is again oneness, 
for, nothing exists outside of or external to it.' 

We cannot think of duality or multiplicity of 
Beings. If Being is absolute it must be one, for we 
cannot conceive a number of absolutes. The ultimate 

reality cannot possess the same 


The absolute is not : ‘ 
Multiple of ———— amount of Being, if it is more than 


one. In such a case a question may 
arise regarding the amount of Being shared by each one 


= - — — — — — — — — — 
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of them, for the total amount of Existence or Being 
cannot either increase or decrease. It is constant. Such 
a constant amount of Being these plurals must divide 
among themselves, and consequently none of them can 
become absolute, for they ensoulin them a quantum of 
Being but not the full Being. We cannot conceive the 
co-existence of a plurality of reals, for absolute existence 
and co-existence are incompatible. 


Co-existence implies a plurality of existences in 
some form of relation, which is not in harmony 
with the idea of an absolute existence, for in such a 
system every one is dependent upon another, implying 
mutual action and interaction. A system of independent 
but absolute existences of unique and identical nature 
must lapse into one Being. Ifthe independent existences 
be many, it must admit of some difference, and since all 
difference is denied, we cannot take the absolute as 
many. We cannot regard the sysfem of reals in mutual 

relation as the Absolute. In sucha 
oa e àa system no one of the related terms 

can be regarded as absolute, since it 
is entering into a relation, nor can the system be regarded 
as absolute, for asystem is complex, and made of terms 
in relation, whereas the Absolute as already indicated, 
must be an all-pervasive oneness, excluding all possibility 
of being related to others. Again, we cannot take the 
Absolute Being as a multiplicity of absolutely different 
and independent realities, for these would be a number of 
competing individuals, incapable of being+ arranged in a 
system. Each of them cannot be absolute, for that would 
lead to the supposition of a plurality of absolutes—a 
contradiction in terms: for these existences must either 
enter into some form of relation or not; if they are 
conceived as quite independent, we cannot think of them 
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as entering into relations; if they do not enter into 
a system of relations, we cannot explain the world which 
is a system. As already suggested, we cannot strictly 
conceive the co-existence of a number of incompatible 
absolutes, for as absolutes they must be pervasive of 
existence, and a plurality of such independent exist- 
ences cannot be reasonably conceived, for it would 
imply a mutual exclusiveness and- contradiction. Again 
we cannot have the absolute as identical with Jdecomrng, 
for the absolute is Being or Existence, and Becoming 
is not Existence but a tendency, a growth towards it. 
It is an attempt to attain the full- 
ness of existence, but it is not real 
Existence. It is the invariable 
synthesis of Being and non-Being. It is not the com- 
plete Being, and as such cannot be the Absolute. 
But it may be replied that the sum-total of existence is 
the infinite Becoming; Reality. is a dynamic process 
manifesting itself in the process of growth. On the 
other hand, it may be submitted that the idea of the 
absolute is invariably associated with the perfection of 
existence. It cannot be identified with a process which 
is growing, for all growth must be a process under the 
conditions of space, time and causality. Moreover, the 
process of growth implies an inner or external necessity. 
If it is an attempt to adapt itself to an external 
necessity, it is a finite process: if, on the other hand, 
it is controlled by an inner necessity, it may be asked, 
whether it is consistent and not self-contradictory to hold 
the absolute as identical with a process which realises itself 
in and through the evolution of finite forms and beings. 
Is it not quite out of keeping with the conception of the 
Absolute that it should realise its nature in a process 
of evolving concrete forms?’ This growth is controlled by 


The absolute — not 
becoming. 
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an end, an end which is not existent in actuality or as a 
fact. ‘The difficulty would not be removed if it is as- 
serted that the end is existent as a formative principle (in 
idea), for unless it has full realisation, we cannot say 
that it is fullness of Being or Absolute. Any conception 
of growth is an indication of an underlying’ Being 
manifesting itself; but the growth or manifestation can- 
not be identical with Being or the Absolute. Growth 
implies the growth of some thing in time and space. 
The underlying existence must be conceived as the reality 
and not the growth itself The Reality which grows 
involves an inner necessity of perfecting and realising 
itself. It is not perfection, with which the conception of 
the Absolute is identical. To put it more clearly, the 
conception of perfection is not consistent with the con- 
ception of a dynamic process, it is rather invariably 
associated with a static existence (cf. Sankara in the 
Viveka Cidamani maamaa artan fna ). Reality is actuali- 
ty, a potentially real is every day becoming real, but it is 
not reality itself. A dynamic process always implies an 
effort of being, which again involves the idea of want 
and imperfection involved in its nature, for all strivings 
are significant of an endeavour to preserve its own 
existence. But this effort is not Existence, and that 
Which is not Existence cannot be said to be existing 
continuously. We cannot therefore extend the concep- 
tion of growth to the Absolute and “cannot rightly 
attribute to it in its own self a history in time, or think, 
for Him there are ends not yet real, bùt” waiting to be 
made real through a succession of events.” ‘‘'To represent 
therefore that the absolute has a history will be to 
misunderstand it on a finite analogy.” But still it may 
be asserted that the absolute is a perfect system from 
the above standpoint, a system in which the energising 
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— principle finds itself realising through the many and 
in whom the many exist as parts inherent in the system. 
A question may be asked as how to conceive a system as 
the absolute. A system as already indicated is made 
up of parts, which are either identical or different from 
it; if identical, they are not parts having individual 
existences; if different, we cannot conceive any relation 
between them ; by being different the one becomes what 
the other is not. The absolute must be free from all 
, kinds of J¢heda or difference. The Vedintin classifies 
these differences under three heads—(1) difference between 
= a thing and its parts, (2) difference between a thing and 
ng anything of the same kind or class, (3) difference between 
a thing and its opposite or something contrary toit. Any 
one of these differences is not conceivable in the nature 
of the absolute. It must be one integral homogeneous 
substance, transcendentally aloof. Such a conception of 
the absolute does not admit of any form of division inherent 
in it. Even if we accede to the argument that in sucha 
_ system everything is in perfect order and enjoys fullness 
of being, still the possibility of division which such a 
system represents is not in harmony with the conception 
of the absolute. 

To conclude: The conception of growth may be 
consistent with the conception of a finite being, but never 
with Reality. We come to the final decision that 
Eristence or Being ts the ultimate Reality. Reality is 


s+... 


one and integral substance: negatively, tt ts netther a system 
tes, nor A process. r 

es It becomes now necessary to determine the nature 
and character of the Absolute. To say that Being must 
be the ultimate Reality is merely to state what is, but is 
no determination of the content of Being. To deter- 
mine the nature of Being we are to appeal to the 
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inmost being of our own existence, for it is here that we 
are intimately aware of the essence of being. We cannot 
for this purpose go to the external universe, for because 
of its being external, it is not known to us directly, 
or if at all known, is known as states or modes in 
consciousness. We are immediately conscious of our 
intimate being not merely as an existence, but as an exist- 
ence that is conscious; or more clearly consciousness is 
its being or existence. In the inmost nature of our self 
$ l we cannot make any distinction 
SE yee SE oe between our being and our conscious- 

ness. Consciousness is our being. 
Being is identical with consciousness. To assert the 
existence of anything in any sense beyond and in- 
dependent of thought naturally suggests the doctrine 
of thing-in-itself, which is supposed to be the permanent 
possibility of sensations. How are we to understand 
this thing-in-itself? Is it conscious or unconscious 
existence? It cannot be anything else, fora real must 
be either of the two alternatives. If it is unconscious 
in the sense of an existence totally different from 
and contradictory to consciousness, we have the 
unwarrantable hypothesis of metaphysical dualism—that 
two absolute substances can co-exist. It must neces- 
sarily be conscious. Knowledge is the essence of being. 
If it were different from Being, Being would be its 
objects. In that case, Being would be, if intelligible, 
not-self; if un-intelligible, non-being. We come to the 
conclusion that to think of Being as ultimately real quite 
different from consciousness is an irreconcilable position in 
metaphysics. ‘To say that reality or being is inert is to 
deny the possibility of knowledge or experience. But 
knowledge or experience is a fact which on any 
materialistic hypothesis cannot be rationally explained ; 
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¢ o for it attempts to explain the origin of consciousness from 
what is in nature contradictory to it. As we have already 
pointed out, the concept of being can never be thought 
away, similarly we can never explain away consciousness ; 
we may think away its objects and states, but we can 
never think it away and in our very attempt to do so, it 
asserts its hold upon us. Consciousness is therefore the 
most positive of facts, the datum of all other experiences. 
We find in the Sruti, it is such a fact “that when it is 
expressed, others express themselves, that by its splendour 
it enlightens or manifests all others.’"' Being is absolute 
and integral. Since Being is identical with consciousness, 
“consciousness must be thought as undivided, expansive and 
eternal, transcending limits of space, time and causality. 
There are found in the history of thought conceptions 
of the absolute as unconscious or self-conscious reality. 
The former seeks to establish that the ultimate Reality is 
unconsciousness, continuously striving to realise conscious- 


ness. This is a contradiction. To 
It is not unconscious 


nor self-conscious, say that the absolute is unconscious 


is to deny all forms of reality to 
it, for nothing is truly real unless it is real to its own 
self. The absolute in order that it should be real must be 
conscious of itself. A stone is not real to itself, it is real 
to the casual observer. A man is not fully real as he is 
not fully conscious of himself. The absolute is absolutely 
real in as much as it is conscious of iiself completely. 
But we must not understand the absolute as personal self- 
eonsciousness, for, this would imply a distinction between 





1 ata maaana aa, aa wal aaf? 3 faaifa—ovetiiévetara 
Vil. 14. Vacaspati has also the same thing in the following passage 
Fpa WAR we afeage sien waa a fH as:, Saal ar 
asaq Aaaama xasifafa—ataq fH uwaiita waa sfa 
manasa aaa sfa—Adhyasidhikéraga. 
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selfand its own states and processes. It would admit 
of the possibility of an existence different from the self 


in reference to which it can regard itself as a personal 
existence in which so many states and processes inhere. 


This will imply a difference between it and its parts which 
is not consistent with the idea of an absolute Being. 
Those who maintain that self-consciousness is the ultimate 
reality regard the absolute apprehending itself as the 
totality of existence by going over the entirety of beings 
and things. It is conscious of itself as the self-subsisting 
and self-conscious unity. ‘This position is not accepted 
by Vedantism, which holds that the ideas of ‘self ' and 
‘not-self’ are not immanent in and compatible with the 
Absolute, for one implies the other by relativity. If 
they obtain or have any meaning, it is only in the 
empirical order. In the absolute any such distinction 
implying relativity and mutual dependence cannot hold 
true, as it would imply a division in the integrity and 
purity of being. At the same time we must not think 
that it is unconscious or semi-conscious in a state of 


“becoming conscious. The self is something eternally 


accomplished rather than being accomplished—it is the 
light of knowledge, the breath of wisdom. Vendantism 
thus identifies the absolute being with consciousness. Any 
thing falling short of it is not consistent with the con- 
ception of the absolute. The charge that the absolute 
must be conscious of itself and therefore self-conscious 
does not stand, for to be self-conscious supposes a state of 
modification and implies a mode of becoming in the 
integrity of Being which is contradicted by the very 
nature of being. Being ts Consciousness. Consciousness ts 
awareness. This does not imply that outside Brahman 
something must exist as its object; as the sun always 
shines when there is nothing for it to shine on, so Brahman 
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is cognition without having an object of cognition. 


Since Brahman is coasciousness it does not require any 
* ~ . m ° 
object to know, it isa transcendental existence. We have 


no possibility of thinking it as unreal in the sense of 
not knowing itself. It knows itself without implying 


the relativity of subject and object. In the case of 


empirical cognition we are in absolute need of subject 
and object, but this analogy we cannot extend to the 
absolute which knows itself without any process of 
knowing. The law, therefore, that in every case know- 


edge implies some form of duality does not hold good. 


Whenever we want to know anything besides con- 
sciousness, we are under the necessity of a duality in the 
form of subject and object—the one knowing, the other 
being known, implying a process of the subject in 
a state of knowing generally called knowledge. Evidently 
any cognition implies these three factors, but that which is 
intelligence or cognition itself does not stand in necessity 
of these states implied in the ordinary process of self- 
consciousness.2 Consciousness does not require any 
process to be conscious of itself, mor does it imply 
anything to be its object in reference to which if can 


regard itself, as subject. It is aéso/ufe intelligence. It 


is velf-luminous. It is capable of being felt directly 


and immediately without being the object of know- 


ledge (verde Citsukht, Jivaje’s Editron, p. 9)." It is the 


t! Vide Vivekacidamani (Sloka 242). 
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object of direct use, without being the object of sevse- 
perception. Self-luminousness is not an attribute of 
Being. It is its nature. We swm up. Truth is Reality. 
Reality is Being. Being is consciousness, it is not uncon- 
scious will nor self-conscious personality—it is impersonal 
self-luminous substance. 

Besides this logical implication of the identity of 
Being and Consciousness, the Vedantin advances 
psychological evidences establishing the 
consciousness as identity of existence. 


(1) The vacant state of consciousness. .— Generally it is 
supposed and felt that the mind or self is continuously 


thinking ; no state of mind can be 
—— — — conceived where we can find the self 
logy of (1) Vacant at rest. Again, the self is not only 
state of consciousness. 
thinking but always organising a 
world of itsown thoughts. The idea of the self as an 
identical principle subsisting by itself and underlying the 
variety of processes asserts its hold upon us, and we have 
the sense of an identity realising itself in the succession 
of states and processes of consciousness. 

The Vedantist holds that this theory 1s not true, or true 
in an empirical sense. It isa mere common notion of mind 
or self that it exists and maintains its existence in and 
through states and processes. There are states of con- 
sciousness when this multiplicity of conscious states 
dwindles away suddenly and unexpectedly along with 
the synthetic unity of apperception. The idea of a logical 
self organisiug experience is accepted in Vedantism from 
‘the empirical standpoint, but the Vedantist denies to 
it any kind of substantial or transcendental existence. 
To use the terms of Kant, it can have ar immanent 
- existence and use, but it has no transcendent use, for as 
soon as the empirical order of ideas ceases to exist, the 


some 


hypothesis of 


Ea 
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idea of a self as persisting in an individual and personal 
sense—as the principle of synthetic unity—no longer 
has its hold upon us. Of such an existence we have an 
instance to the point in the racant state of consctousness, 
_ where for the time being the empirical whole including the 
* idea of a self as an energising and organising principle 
loses itself. And we completely forget ourselves and the 
environment. It takes some time to return to the 
empirical level of conscious existence. Such a sudden 
break in the continuity and the unity of our mental 
“life has not only a negative side of total forgetfulness, 
and denial, for the moment, of the objective conscious life 
with its bonds of relation, but it has a positive side as well 
indicating a sense of relief accompanied by a tranquil joy 
and calmness. In such a state we have a complete 
oblivion of the active and organising self, and when 
the sense of the empirical order returns, the mind turns 
back on the fast-receding experience of bliss and tries 
to retain it in consciousness. But this state must not 
be confounded with unconsciousness or subconscious 
modification of mind. The subconscious modifications are 
tates where conscious or spiritual life is arrested or 
eae And from the Vedantice standpoint sub-conscious- 
ness and self-consciousness are forms of empirical exis- 
tence—the only point of difference is that the former is 
more subjective, while the latter is more objective. 
Our mental life bas two aspects of existence: (1) fhe 
purely subjective mind : where the grouping and formation 
of ideas are not wnder volitional control. It is a world 
which spontaneously determines itself forming combina- 
tions, possessing no objective value. In such a state of 
existence, the mind is withdrawn completely from the 
objectively phenomenal order and freely determines or 
creates an ideal world in which for the time being it has 
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its being and enjoyment: (2) (the objective mind: where- 
we purposively determine our universe of thinking, and 
where we come face to face with a reality having an 
existence independent of ourselves wherefrom we receive 
the materials of knowledge and the manifold of ex- 
perience. The objective mind is eonsejous of a restraint 
in the sense of an independent existence besides it. Its 
existence at every moment subsists in the system of rela- 
tions it forms with it. The mind is here clearly impressed 
with an extraneous existence, though it ferms « universe 
of its own out of the facts of perception. 

The difference between these two universes from the 
Vedantie standpoint ıs slight. In one case, the self is 
represented as freely creating a universe for itself. 
Sometimes these reconstructions are dim and hazy, some- 
times they are clear as in a dream. From the realistic 
standpoint, the dream world is interpreted as the automatic 
revival of images and spontaneous combination of them 
formed by the uncontrolled play of the forees of sugges- 
tion. From the idealistic standpoint it must be conceded 
that they are constructions, spontaneous or otherwise, by 
the creative activity of self. There is no real difference» 
between the two stages above mentioned, The dream 
world just like the world of experience is an existence 
coming into appearance in the creative effort of self. The 
one is no more subjective than the other (see Brhad- 
aranyaka). That the distinction is drawn is due to the 
realistic tendency of thinking which is inborn in man. 
And the above distinction is true from that standpoint 
alone. From the Vedantie standpoint both are empirical, 
and real so long as the functioning. of Nescience exists 
—it _matters not whether some mode or form of it. 
remains in existence for a greater length of time than 
others. = 
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i ‘ Hesidess these states,there is another in which the 
_  fainetioning of mind-stuff altogether ceases to exist, where 


* 


the empirical order loses its hold upon consciousness, and 


= for the moment, the entire universe of experience seems 
to be dissolved into nothing. ‘The vacant state brings 
_ 4n view the static nature of consciousness transcending all 


experience and the synthetic unity of apperception dis- 
appear. It is positive, in so far as we are conscious of a 
| negation of experience, and a positive feeling of delight. 

* (2) The stiate" of dreamless sleep.—Every one of us 
often experiences a state of existence 
3 in sleep when the world of pheno- 
menal manifoldness completely vanishes, or to use a 
Vedantic term, vanishes in ignorance. ‘The empirical self 


>, 


Dreamiless sleep. 


with its states and processes js stilled, for the time being, 
in the silence of deep sleep. Such a state of con- 


-= * =- a ⸗ ⸗ 
sciousness leaves no impression behind it, except an 





"+ fmpression of a positive ignorance of all concrete 
l P 
- Re 


< experience, including the experience of a personal self. 





When we again come to our senses, we become clearly 
conscious of an experience of calm and tranquil pleasure 
left to ourselves. “The sleeper knows not his sleeping, 
in him who sleeps not, there is no dreaming, no waking. 
* It is the witness of waking, dreaming,and dreamless sleep.” 
(Adwaita-Makaranda, Verse 11). The state of dreamless 
‘sleep would thus imply (1) the feeling of the want of 
concrete experience, (2) the consciousness of this ignorance, 
and (3) the consequent feeling of delight.'| The author of 
the Pirarava characterises this state as one, in which we have 
a triple modification of the primal ignorance in the form of 
consciousness as Witnessing, as bliss, and as not knowing 


a forms of activities. Such a state is negative, in so far as the 
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anything particular.' We have also on the authority of the 
Sruti, that in such a state all conerete experiences cease 
to have any hold upon us.? ‘ The whole creation often 
goes into, but does not know, *‘the plane of Brahman,” 
being covered up by the falsity of ignorance.” This 
state is a proof of existence conscious without amy 
modification. Sankara in his Fiveka Cudamani (Verse 
237) has laid a stress upon dreamless sleep as indicative 
of the impermanence of the world of manifoldness. He 
argues: had the world of experience been the ultimate 
reality, it would have been felt in deep sleep; since it 
is not felt, it is unreal and illusory like dreams.* 

(8) The state of existence known as raptness or 
a T. ia abstraction.—The existence of con- 
mani—raptness and sciousness, as distinguished from the 
— notion of a personal existence, is 
experienced in the abstracted condition generally attained 
by adepts.* The world of manifoldness is not felt in this 
state of consciousness, where the mind has been utterly 
withdrawn from the objects of its natural and habitual 
occupation, and ultimately loses itself. Here the con- 
sciousness is impressed by the complete forgetfulness 
and absence of the facts of ordinary experience implying 
the temporary cessation of the determinate functional 
activity of mind. When the adept returns from such a 
state of conscious existence, he carries back the memory 
of the transcendental experience and its attendant delight.” 





* Vide Chapter III. > 
3 Sal. Seal: WH gem Vad ames afa aA AON: l 
(Chhandogya, VII. 3. 2.) 
3 Vide the complete analysis of Susupti, Chapter III. 
* aadi fe smia fd Anaa | - 
Hatayogaprađdipikā. 
5 Vide the analysis of Samadhi in Chapter IV. 
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These psychological facts establish the hypothesis with 
which we start—viz., that the ultimate Existence is 
consciousness, and not a self-conscious reality. It is 
impersonal and self-illuminating. 

Our chain of thinking has so far led us to this con- 
elusion. Truth is Reality, Reality is Being, Being is 
Consciousness, Consciousness is self-illuminating. Truth 
or Reality is consciousness in the light of its own self, not 
in the sense of implying a distinction between it and its 
attributes, but in the sense of its being identical with 
attributes: or it is an existence which transcends the con- 
ception of substance and attributes. 

The consciousness of existence, because it is absolute, 
is the perfection of existence. And because it is perfection, 
it is bliss, for bliss is the indication 
of the amount of being. In finite 
self-conscious experience we are clearly conscious that, with 
the gradual growth of our inmost being, we have the 
invariable expansion, fulfilment, and perfection of our self, 
with the unfailing accompaniment of delight consequent 
upon the sense of expansion. The absolute, since it is the 
ultimate existence, is also the perfection of being, and 
consequently is identical with bliss. We read in the Sruti,' 
« what is great and limitless is bliss, there is no bliss in little- 
ness and limitation.” We cannot accept the ordinary theory 
that pleasure (bliss) is consequent upon stimulus agreeable 


Beiug is Bliss. 


to us, and pain, upon stimulus disagreeable to us. Surely 
this is playing with words. Pleasure is, no doubt, an 
agreeable feeling. But why is one stimulus agreeable, 
and another, disagreeable? It is only because one is in 
harmony with our being, and paves the way for its 
expansion, while the other retards the process. A stimulus 


— 








— — — 


1 gy & yng aed qaafa, vide Chhandogya, Ch. VII. 23. 1). 
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* by itself is indifferent. It has no absolute — It 


P 


has an acquired virtue. It appears as pleasurable, not 
bécause it has this property inherent in itself, but only 
because it makes way for the expansion of our being. It 
may be urged that harmony is the soul of bliss. It is 
because (if we see clearly) harmony helps us to feel the 
expanse of existence, and to fathom the immensity of being. 
It is an indication of our fitness and capacity for feeling 
the vastness of existence. The more it grows within us, 
the more we feel the pulse of infinite’ existence. The 
deeper the harmonious vibration, the wider the knowledge, 
the loftier the feeling, until the vibration is lost in 
Sublimity itself. In fact pleasure and pain are indi- 
eative of expansion or diminution of our being. The 


very love of existence for itself 


indicates the essential 
nature of our being as bliss, for our love for another 


thing is not love for its own sake. The love of our 
own being is unconditional. It is love for love’s own sake. 
This proves that our essence is bliss, and that other things 
appear as blissful because of their being invariably 


associated with it, because of their appearing as modes of 
our being. ' 


In fact, the concept of being is identical with the 
eoncept of bliss, for we cannot, by any amount of ab- 
straction, think of bliss as inherent in non-being. Moreover, 
bliss must be thought of as a natural accompaniment 
of consciousness, for we have a clear knowledge that it 
does not follow upon the growth gf an inert physical 
nature in us, but upon the growth and expansion of 


conscious life. The more our conscious life feels the sense 


of expansion, the more does the vision of our conscious 








’ Vide Panchadaéi, Chap? I, 8 and 9 Slokas., 
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existence dawn upon us as also’ blissful existence. When 
we transcend the limitation of our physical nature, 
we feel not only the pulse of an expansive conscious life, 
but also of an existence that fills us with serene delight. 
The states of consciousness, noticed before, are not only 
indicative of pure integrity of conscious existence, but of 
a blissful existence as well. With the growth of our 
conscious being we feel the pulse of a blissful life, and 
‘when such a ‘conscious existence has reached its full 
being, it attains to its mature as fullness of perfection 
and bliss. 

To sum up: Truth is Being, Being is consciousness, 
Consciousness is Bliss. The ultimate Reality or the 
absolute must be thought of as conscitousvess and blissful- 
ness of existence. It is an existence which cannot be 
separated from consciousness and bliss; in fact, no 
separation can even be conceived. Our final conclusion, 
regarding the concept of Being, is that it is bliss and 
consciousness. Reality in itself to the Vedanfin is the Being 
of consciousness and bliss. This is the understanding of 
Being or Bra/man in its essential, in the terms of Vedanta, 
Swarupa nature. Brakman is fullness of Being. It is 
integrity of being. Such a conception of Braiman, as 
Existence and Consciousness, does not enter into the 
condition of positive thinking, for, in the very attempt of 
our thinking it, it goes out of our view. It transcends 

all forms of relativity. Being, in 


—— is incogi- itself, is, to a certain sense, unknown 
and unknowable. At least, it is not 
known in the ordinary way. The Sruti says:'* “ who 


does know the knower of all things?’’—‘* One 


— — — — — — — — gm — 
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“knows it not, knows”, “one who thinks he knows, does 
not know.” Really the absolute cannot be the object of 
knowledge, for, in that case, it would presuppose the 
externality of the knower and the knowing process which 
would contradict its being as absolute. 

f The Sruti says: *“ Where there are two, oae beholds 
the other, one smells the other, one tastes the other, 
one hears the other, one feels the other, one touches the 
other, one knows the other. But when all has become” 
that Atman, who is to be smelled by whom, who is to 
be seen by whom,’ who is to be heard by whom, who 
is to be welcomed by whom, who is to be. known by 
whom, who can know him by whom everything is known? 
This Afman can only be described as nett, neti (not 
this, not this). Incomprehensible, it cannot be appre- 
hended by the intellect, unchangeable, it never fades. 
Unattached, it never gets mixed up with nature. Perfect, 
itis behind all pleasure and pain.”! 

Thongh the possibility of knowing Atman has been 
denied, still the possibility of realising Afman is retained ; 
and in the Brhadaranyaka we find Yajnabalkya entering 
into a discourse regarding the way in which Afman is to 
be meditated on and directly felt (this topic we shall 
fully discuss in Chapter V). 

When one has sufficient culture in meditation, one 
begins to feel, even while standing on an empirical 
level of consciousness, the immanence and all-pervasiveness 
of existence; the entire existence impresses us with the 
sense of a fullness. ‘‘ This is full, that is full, from the. 
full the full originates, if the full is taken from the full, 
the full remains.”? The Vedanta seeks to teach this 
eee 
o ¿ t Swami Vivekananda’s Translation. 
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fullness of being; there cannot be any sense of want 
or mutation of being, for, it is the ultimate reality. 
The soul of Vedantic teaching lies in establishing this 
oneness and ever-permanence of being. Whena glimpse 
of the oneness of existence suddenly flashes upon us, 
the earth seems to be full of bliss to all beings, and 
all beings become sweet to the earth. The air is so 
sweet to all beings, and all beings are so sweet to the 
air. The sun is so sweet to all beings, and all beings 
are so sweet to the sun. The moon is so sweet to all 
beings, all beings are so sweet to the moon.” And the 
sun, the moon, the air, and the entire existence appear 
as sweet, not because of themselves, but because of their 
being identical with the source- of all sweetness—the 
self-effulzent Immortal Bliss. The air is sweet, for 
He is the air. The sun is sweet, for He is the sun 
the moon is sweet. for He is the moon. Every- 
thing is sweet, for He ‘is the soul of everything. 
Everything is sweet, for everything is bliss. We are 
taught by Vajnatalkya to think upon everything as 
sweetness of existence. This helps us in opening up the 
vision of identity, for, we are not merely to perceive 
the earth as earth, but the earth as sweet, and gradually 
the earth as sweetness, perceiving no longer the earth, 
but the all-pervasive sweetness in Existence. We are 
asked to identify our soul with the soul behind the 
cosmic existence. In this way the general tendency 
of our understanding to see differences in things and to 
interpret them ag real vanishes, making room for 
the realisation of an immanent existence of sweetness 
in everything, preparing the way for the realisation of the 
transcendental identity of sweetness itself. When a man, 
attains such a state of existence, verily does he perceive, 
“his inner existence is full, his outer existence is full, 
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fullness pervades everywhere.” Atman is within, Atman 
without, Aiman all round, Atman up and below.! ‘Then 
comes the transcendent state of existence which is the 
fullness of existence.” 

Though from the Vedantic standpoint, the ultimate 
Existence is transcendental, and does not enter into the 
conditions of empirical thinking, we must not identify 
Fedantism with any form of Agnosticism, for Fedanta 
is positive and definite in its affirmation about the 
nature of ultimate substance. The existence of conscious- 

| | ness is a fact of experience, though 
—— is not it does not appear in the fullness 
of being. Sankara truly says that 
the ultimate Being is not altogether removed («miña Sfaaa: ) 
from experience, for the very fact and possibility of 
knowledge implies such an existence. We may not 
form any concrete conception of such a reality, but to 
say, that we cannot have any knowledge of its existence, 
is to miss the import of Vedanta philosophy. The 
possibility of knowledge presupposes this existence, for 
it is ultimately consciousness. It is expressive of all modes 
of existence. ‘The sun may be kept hidden from view 
by a trail of cloud, yet the very existence of the cloud 
is revealed to us by the sun. Similarly the ultimate 
existence, in its transcendental integrity, may be kept 
from our view, but our experience and knowledge are 
possible, because it is revealing them to us. Every form of 
knowledge, every mode of existence, presupposes the 
absolute conscious substance. The possibjlity of experience is 
an evidence for the actuality of consciousness of existence. 
This is the Vedantic conception of Berng or Realtty. 





à Vide Viveka Cudamani, Verse 392. 
* Vide tiveka Cudamani, Verse 404 
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This oneness of Being is also indicated in the 
Sruti, Tat Twamasi (Thou art that) Aham Brahmasmt, 
(I am Brahman). The axiom establishes the identity 
of being, and directs us to think of the identity 
of existence underlying Jiva and J/swara. The words, 
‘fat? and ‘twam’ imply the individual soul and 
the cosmic soul, and the word ‘ast’ points to the 
identity of their being. The axiom is important in its 
import, in as much as it points to identity exclusive 
of difference. This does not prove any relation 
between Divinity and Humanity, nor any particular 
synthesis, but it seeks to wake us up from the 
deep slumber to realise the truth of the oneness of 
existence, and shake off the fetters of a false personality, 
due to innate ignorance. Of course, we do not use the 
words ‘fat’ and ‘fwam’ in the direct sense of divinity 
and humanity, for any synthesis, this wise, is impossible 
—the one is infinite and absolute, the other, finite and 
limited. Between such existences none can possibly 
make out any way for synthesis. And any synthesis, 
taking the literal sense of the words, is impossible, for, it 
would mean that the contradictory concepts, the absolute 
and the limited, can be thought of together. When one 
says ‘this is the same Devadatta; no one understands 
one seriously in the sense that Devadatta, seen in a 
particular place at a particular time, is identical with the 
man standing yonder. In fact, the motive of the speaker 
is only. to indicate fhe identity of existence, exclusive of 
temporal and spatial connexions, and not to establish 

the identity of the person with the 


The axiom interpre- differences of time and space. 


ted : 
x Devadatta, so far as temporal and 


spatial relations are concerned, is not least affected 
in his being. On the same analogy we can really insist 
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that, in the axiom, the identity of existence is hinted 
at, but not any synthetie relation between ‘Zat’ and 
‘Twam.’ The speaker begins with the determination of 
Existence as one without second and ends by declar- 
ing that this Sat is atman and everyone in essence 
is atman and identical with it. The possibility of any 
other relation—difference in unity—does not arise. This 
identity is sought to be established by the logical relation 
of the terms— tat ’ and ‘ fwam.’ ‘The relations are three,' 
(1) Common reference, (2) relation as subject and predi- 
cate, and (3) relation as indicated and indicative. The 
proposition ‘ kou ari that’ comes under the relation of 
common reference, for it indicates the same conscious- 
ness of Existence. Though the terms á /a/’ and ‘ twam’ 
differ as transcending and being the object of perception, 
still the objective import of terms is identical. They have 
identical reference to the transcendent consciousness. These 
terms are related as subject and predicate, both are identifi- 
ed by leaving aside the difference. ‘They are again related 
as the indicated and the indicative by abstraction of their 
differences to signify the identity of Existence. In each 
ease the objective significance is put before view. There 
have been many attempts to interpret this axiom in other 
ways, notably in the Theistic School of Vedantrsm. The 
Theists want to put a construction upon the axiom as 
admitting of an element of difference in the integrity of 
being in order to make room for the co-existent personality 


of the human and the divine. They would contend that 


when one speaks of a man as “ this*is the same Deva- 
datta,’ what, one really means, 1s the identity of persons 


_* seen in different places at different times. And this is a 


ease of recognition. Recognition implies forgetfulness 








i Vide Vedantasara, p. 83. 
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and a subsequent assimilation of the past with the 
present. This involves distinctions of space and time. 
The proposition is synthetic. The Sankarites contend 
that such an identification with differences in space 
and time limitation is not possible, for, this would 
suppose the actual presence of the temporal and spatial 
conditions in each case, which is a veritable impossibility. 

In other words, Vedantism does not see the importance 
of recognition in perception. To the theistic WVedantists, 
knowledge is a judgment, an affirmation ; to the Adwatta 
Vedantists, knowledge is essentially cognition, judgment 
makes it determinate. s 

Some may contend that Fedantism, in establishing the 
identity of Existence interprets the axiom of identity 
indirectly, leaving out of sight the primary meanings of 
the words ‘ fat’ and * fwam.’ 

This is not true, for, as Vacaspati points out, the axiom 
of identity, because of ‘its not being an instrument to 
anything else, has a clear distinct sense and no secondary 
or indirect meaning. The primary meaning of a word is 
not necessarily its etymological sense (n134), but a sense 
implying an existence which cannot be contradicted, e. g., 
‘the sky flower’ may have a meaning (so far the words 
are concerned, but it has no primary or direct meaning in 
as much as it does not indicate anything objective (vede 
Famatt). 

Moreover, it is submitted that the theistic inter- 
pretation cannot be accepted on the careful consideration of 
the authoritative texts. In the beginning of the Chapter 
VI, 2,3. Chhandogya, the speaker begins with the affirma- 
tion of Absolute identity. He cannot be consistent in 
ending it with a duality of existence, Jiva and Brahman ; 
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or with a monism in which the Jiva retains personality 
in the Divine. The Vedanfin would distinguish two kinds 
of epithets, generally ascribed to Brahman; some of them 
indicate that It is sustaining and supporting the entire 
existence, a being of infinite attributes, others indicate its 
transcendental nature, denying all attributes to him. 

To be consistent, these quotations must be taken in 
two different senses, for, atthe same moment, we cannot 
conceive anything in apparently contradictory ways. 
Some Srutis speak of it in positive sense ; some, again, in a 
negative ones. Bra/man is represented as the support of 

i certain attributes which, in the next 
The positive and the moment, are denied of it. From the 
negative Srutis recon- 
ciled. former standpoint it is represented as 
the immanent principle, from the latter 
this immanent conception of Being is changed into a tran- 
scendent conception. Vedantism retains these two concep- 
tions, but in different senses. It». seeks to establish the 
transcendence of Being, with which any conception of 
immanence is hardly in keeping. It is indeed very difficult 
to retain logically both the conceptions of Brahman. A 
being cannot, at the same time, be a being with attributes, 
and a being without attributes. If we are to accept the 
conception of Brahman as full of powers and attributes, 
the conception of Brahman as transcendent (as sug- 
gested by the negative forms of Sruti (Afa, Afa) becomes 
meaningless. If we are to accept both the positive and 
negative descriptions of Brakman, then the only con- 
ception which seems plausible is that, from the empirical 
standpoint, it must be conceived as the Being of infinite 
attributes, and, that, besides this empirical aspect, it has 
a transcendent nature conceived in a negative way. The 
Vedantism of Sankara has accentuated the franscendent 
nature. The VFedantin sees no clear road from the 
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transcendent being to the immanent appearance, for, it 
argues that the oneness of transcendence cannot be 
in harmony with the “‘many-ness’’ of immanence. He 
is, therefore, bound to-accept the negative Srulis in a 
direct sense, the positive only in an indirect sense—the 
one indicative of identity, the other, of manifoldness. 
Empirically, there is no other way of expressing identity. 
It can only be hinted at by denying all positive conception 
to it, and this is actually done in negative Srutis. To 
the Vedantin the negative Srutis are more important than 
the positive ones, for, the denial of anything presupposes 
the affirmation of it. If, on the other hand, we make 
the positive Sruéts more important and expressive of the 
essential nature of ultimate existence, we cannot read 
any plausible and serious meaning in the negative ones. 
They become quite useless. But such a position cannot 
be maintained, for, it is told, in no uncertain terms, that 
** Brahman is not this,” “one without second,” “ nothing 
exists in the oneness of being.” It is only natural to hold 
that the ultimate existence is destitute of all differences, 
even of the supposed difference of ‘tat’ and ‘ fwam.’ 
Again, we have already shown that consciousness is 
integrity of existence. The co-existence of human and 
divine consciousness supposes a division in the integrity of 
being. The idea ofa difference implies and presupposes 
its existence in space. All ideas of difference, and of 
co-existence, are not clear apart from the conception of 
space ; so to speak of finite and absolute existences and 
of any difference jnherent in conscious life, and at the 
same to assert such an existence transcending space ‘and 
time, is not clear philosophy. If we maintain that con- 
sciousness transcends space, we cannot speak of any 
difference fn conscious life. If we insist upon such a 
difference, it can, no longer, be a Being conscious—it is 
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A — ‘appearance in space and time 
coder the element of difference between the Anite’ 
oan nd the infinite self is not metaphysically sound, 
- One may think of the finite self as ‘merely a reproduction, 
but, as reproduction, it is not reàl in the same sense as 
the original. To speak of the finite as issuing ont of the 
infinite is to speak only on superficial analogy, for, 
tat which transcends space and time cannot be supposed 
as entering finite existence, or evolving finite concrete 
selves. No doubt, we may conceive them as reproductions, 
but as reproductions they are merely appearances, seem- 
ingly real without being so. They are no doubt parts 
or manifestations, but never real in the sense in which 
they are generally understood to be. The axiom of 
identity asserts the oneness of existence, and draws our 
attention to it: ' The real significance of it is to impress 
upon our mind the identity of our being with the 
Absolute, and not the synthesis of the two. 
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CHAPTER II. 


APPEARENCE. 


From bliss all these becomings are born, by bliss they exist and grow, 
to bliss they return, 

For who could live or breathe if there is not this delight of existence 
as the ether in which we dwell. 


Tatttiriya Upanisad. 


We have already indicated what we mean by the 
Reality in the absolute sense. Apart from this conception 
of absolute Reality, there is another 
conception of Reality understood in 
the relative sense. Absolutely, Being is the only Reality ; 
relatively, the manifold forms are real, and here the mark 
or criterion of Reality isnot the unchangeability of its 
nature, nor the undeniability of its character. They are 
real because they are perceived or felt by us. We cannot 
at once deny them, though in the attempt of denying them, 
they, unlike the concept of being, do not come implicitly 
upon our consciousness. In the case of absolute Being, 
the thought of denial is out of the question. In the case 
of appearance, no such absolute security of being can be 
granted, but so long as they form themselves as objects 
of perception, they cannot be set aside as completely 
unreal. Appearances are real so long as they exert their 
hoid upon us; but they are changeable and transitory. 
Absolute Reality is transcendent. The absolute is real 
in itself. The relative is real in as much as it is 


Recapitulation. 
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understood in a system and order, apart from which, it has 

no independent existence. And the 
= —— — what system has a meaning to the per- 

cipient subject. Indeed, it is a 
truism to say that the world of facts tied up in relation 
has no meaning by itself apart from the conscious subject 
which integrates and unifies them. The existence of an 
appearance depends upon its being a fact of conscious- 
ness. Its esse is percipi. It has consequently no clear 
meaning and definite sense by itself, as something existing 
in itself and for itself. These appearances, since they are 
true in relation to a percipient subject, cannot be abso- 
lute and unique in character. Their nature will mainly 
depend upon the universe of discourse in whieh they form 
themselves as parts, upon the respective temperaments 
of thinking subjects, and upon their ways of assimilating 
and interpreting them. ‘The subjects are distinet units 
possessing disparate tendencies. They live in different 
thought universes. When these thinking units stand 
in some form of relation to the outward objects, 
the latter do not impress themselves upon the former 
uniformly but diversely ; so that these appearances as 
appearances have quite different meanings to individual 
subjects. It must be conceded that, apart from our 
consciousness, apart from some form of relation to the 
thinking subject, Appearances have no objective value. 
Reality, in so far it is appearance, has no absolute value or 
character. As soon as we come down from the concept of 
Being as the transcendent reality and get to the realm 
of appearances, we cannot get rid of the duality and 
mutual reciprocity of subject and object, of Reality 
and Appearance ; and so long as the sense «f duality 
persists, the realm of appearances 1s supposed to be real, 
but we fail in our attempt of defining its nature. 
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Some times our expectations do not turn out to be true. 
Appearance is accepted as true because of some claim or 
pretension which it suggests. Its value and usefulness 
in life lend a support to its existence. But it is in the 
non-fulfilment of the claim or pretension which it 
suggests, that its falsity consists. 
We do not mean to say thatin the world of appearance 
there is no law or consistency. The Vedantin submits 
that these laws or apparent uniformities are our ways 
‘of looking into facts. They are supposed to be objective 
only because of the universality of their acceptance. 
But this universality is no mark of their being true 
objectively. It only indicates that the evolution of human 
mind has attained a certain level, from which the universe 
seems to be uniform in its course of phenomenal succes- 
‘sion. But this view stands upon an unwarrantable 
assumption that the human consciousness cannot change 
its present level of existence and pass on to the super- 
conscient stage. In fact, psychological experiences revea 
to us that there are moments in our conscious life where 
the relations that hold empirically do not obtain. The 
Pedantin refers to these psychological experiences to 
point out the unreliable and purely subjective character 
of appearances. No doubt, there may be some forms of 
assimilation of these appearances in every thinking sub- 
ject, but cn a close examination we can find that they do 
not hold in every level of conscious existence. They may 
be necessary laws of thougcht-construction ina certain 
stage, and so far as that stage is concerned they may ap- 
pear useful and necessary, but that does not preclude the 
possibility of thinking, that they do not hold true in every 
level of conscious existence. They are relative to the 
‘siven’ of experience. Such a relation apart, they have no 
Meaning and existence. We conclude that Being or 
5 
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consciousness is the ultimate Reality. Appearances or 
systems of empirical facts are true in so far as they enter 
into some form of relation with consciousness ; this relation 
apart, appearance has no value or meaning. 

We are thus presented with conceptions of Reality— 
(1) Transcendental Reality, and (2) Apparent Reality. 
Being is the only Reality which can be regarded as 
impossible of being ever contradicted as the basis and 
datum of all experience. Appearances are real in a 
relative sense. And so long as the empirical mood sways 
us, they are interpreted as founded upon the ever-present 
back-ground of Being. Ordinarily, we regard appearance 
as the effect, Being as the cause, or the underlying 
substratum of appearance. But this connection has “no 
meaning from the transcendental standpoint. Vedantesm 
establishes Absolute Monism by empirically explaining 
phenomenal order as based upon Noumenon. and by 
transcendentally dislodging all connexion between them. 

Brahman is the essence of being but this essence of 
Being cannot, as we have already said, be the object of 
ordinary perception. It is a fruit of philosophic thinking. 
And, apart from this conception of Reality, Bratman 
ean also be understood from the standpoint of appearance. 
Brahman, as it appears, is the totality of concrete existences. 
The entire plurality of existences, the whole mass. of 
phenomena is to be interpreted as Brahkman-in-its-appear- 
ance. In fact, since, besides consciousness, there is no other 
Reality, this totality of appearance is ordinarily under- 
stood as the effect of the permanenf cause, Being. Being is 
transcendentally oneness of existence, but, empirically, it 1s 
understood as existence immanent in appearance. Em- 
pirically speaking, appearance is the indication of Being, 
but, even empirically, it has not the same- amount of 


Reality or Being. Rr — 


> 
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These are the two forms of understanding Being 
( Brahman)—(1) from the transcendental stand point, Being 
is the only Reality, and (2) from the empirical standpoint, 
Being is the substratum underlying appearances. From 

the former standpoint, it is the one- 

The two sensesin ness of Being exclusive of differences, 

e cnderstoud: E°- from the latter, it is the immanent 

existence, the thread of Being 

underlying and connecting the mass of phenomen- 

al existence. The one would lead us to think it as 

an integrity of existence transcending experience, the 

other, as an immanent principle in knowledge and 
existence. 

Attempts have not been infrequent in the history of 
thought to combine these two conceptions, and represent 
the Absolute as a synthetic principle. It is a being that 
is in reality expressing itself in the phenomenal order, at 
the same time transcending it. Such systems make 
essence and appearance equally real. The Vedantin keeps 


these conceptions strictly separate, and submits that the 


former is Reality as conceived by the wise, the latter, 
as conceived by the ignorant. No doubt, the Vedantin 
maintains an empirical order of existence, but still he is 


careful to point out that, even in the mass of manifold 


existence, the nature of substance as transcendental one- 
mess is never altered. We seem to think as if there 
is a change in the oneness of Being in the form of 
modes, and we interpret the modes of existences as 
the transformation bf substance or Being. But, on 
closer observation, we see that, even in these modes, 
Being exists intact without being in the least transformed. 
The Fedantiin points out the mysterious character of 
phenomenal existence. It is an appearance on the back- 
ground of Reality. But we cannot notice the change of 
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Reality or Substance in any form in immanent experience. 
The Reality preserves its oneness of existence through all 
appearances. And the moment this oneness is perceived, 
the modes of appearances cease to have any meaning for 
us. The Vedanitin points out that the appearance is 
seemingly real, an illusory show, underlying which 
Reality, in its integrity and purity of being, exists without 
in any way being affected. Phenomena may appear to 
us in various combinations or forms, but, in them . the 
essence of Reality preserves itself intact. If we go a step 
higher, we may say that, in the essence of being, 
there is no change, no meaning for the phenomenal 
outlook. 

The Vedantin puts Reality and Appearance side by side 
without impairing in the least the integrity of Being to 
explain Appearance. So long as Appearance exerts its 
hold. upon us as mode of existence, we cannot deny it as 

a fact of perception, but the more we 
The integrity of Be- thi-k deeply, the more we feel the 
ing is kept intact be- ó " i "E . 
hind the appearances. Presence of Reality in its integrity 
in the forms of appearance. Modes 
of existence are thus seemingly real withont really being 
so. Their being vanishes away when the underlying 
essence comes to our direct and immediate vision. Appear- 
ance can never be taken as identical with Reality, if, as 
appearance, it is different from Reality. The appearance 
has no reality. It is real in the reality of Being. It has 
no individual or particular reality by itself. It has no 
independence of existence. Some mafy argue that Brahman 
"is transforming itself into appearances on the analogy of 
the clay andthe pot, but this is not true, for the Srute 
( Chhandogya, Chapter VI, i, 4,6) is anxious to, maintain the 
permanent unchangeability and integrity of Brahman by 
denying any transformation of its being. Nobody is able 
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to prove the nature of Brahman as one existing in the same 
mode of being, and yet, at the same 
time, changing. Some may argue 
that Being is the synthesis of permanence and 
change, it is change on the background of permanence ; 
but, this is denied by calling Brahman Axnfas(ha—one 
that is fixed permanently and immovable. ‘That which ts 
the perpetuity of fixedness of existence cannot be con- 
ceived as the support of contradictory qualities—rest and 
motion, permanence and change. Again the argument, 
on the analogy of the clay and the pot, that the world is 
the transformation of Brakman is not to the point, for 
the possibility of this conception has been dented by 
indicating Brahman in negative terms as ‘@fman is not 
this. Thus Sankara maintains the oneness and 
unchangeableness of being in which no modification or 
transformation can be conceived. But he is equally 
emphatic in his denial of any other cause or substratum 
of appearance besides Brakman. ' 

Brahman is again conceived as creating and preserving 
the Eratd-ntocces—hiitisel£ all-wise, all-powerful, all-pure 
and intelligent. We are told, again, inthe same moment, 
that Brahman is purity and integrity of existence. ‘To 
be consistent, it must be said that Sankara tries to explain 
the empirical order of existence as an appearance of 
Existence “(due to Nescience), but when the philosophic 
wision of the oneness of Being, due to logical discrimination, 
dawns, these appearances seem to possess no reality 
in themselves—they appear as real, because they 
: on the background of something essentially real.* 


Sankara’s submission. 


appear 





— — — — — 


— — 
lafe cae awa: Raa acters 4 naa fag | 
Br. Sus Chapter II, Pada I, 14. 
3 Vide Brahma Sutra, Chap. Pada 1, Aphorism 18. 
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Fedantism preserves the integrity of absolute exis- 
tence by denying the empirical order of existence 
in the absolute sense, and by explaining it away as a 
mere appearance, real im the reality of transcendent 
; existence. This is clearly implied in 
the Sruti,! “Ob, modest one, this 
was in the form of existence only, which is . one 
without second.” This world of appearance (indicated 
by Jdam) existed in the past and existed in the 
integrity of absolute being. Now the commonly 
accepted doctrine of Nyaya is that the predicate 
which qualifies the subject term must also qualify its 
- attributes, and this qualification must be simultaneous. 
If the law is applied, the passage would carry the 
import that which existed before, existed as one without 
second.* ‘**Sat’’ is the subject term to which are attri- 
buted two predicates simultaneously, (1) the world of 
appearance, and (2) the integrity of Being. Existence, 
which appears to be manifold, is at the same moment 
really one without a second. Brakman becomes the sub- ` 
ject of contradictory predicates. Reality is affirmed as 


A Surti interpreted. 


4 Wide Laghuchandrika, p. 9.—Adwaita Sidhi ; Tukaram Javaji’s 
Edition. 

aani an’ am mama staarafeaanifaaea- 
ma anfa sawialafmers shat, aara faves oifaqenaa saafa 
aafo tarama 2a tamaaa aa ‘ asa deze ssl fefa 
gaa <2 Wegeasmaaicrre eHan aa atA spama- 
Jaa aa amie seanmaaafafadetq------ waafa awe 
aw mga mzaliwa Gee zmas fedtagea siafiraa- 
aaa aMaaasmana, warae a anma paan aN 
ada wravaivataa------ salle afafe: smaa aane aa ferifeaq- 
amata «a fazaa aaa amaaa, oana nfa- 


mataa aN aaa: | 
* Vide the Chhandogya, Chapter VI, 2, 1. 
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many; and again, it is denied of this appearance of mani- 
foldness. From this it follows that manifoldness is only 
an appearance, but does not really exist. Reality is the 
oneness of being. The transcendental understanding of 
existence, as one undivided being, may presuppose the 
understanding of existence as an immanent being, the 
basis and foundation of all modes of existence. For, the 
transcendent conception can only be indicated. It cannot 
be the object of knowledge. Indeed, Fedantism, as a 
system seeking to establish the non-duality of Being and 
unqualified monism, cannot accept the passage of the 
Sruti describing the evolution of the world-process in the 
metaphysical sense of its being absolutely true. Hence, it is 
said that the passage referring to the evolution of cosmos 
has no primary meaning; it is taken as proof of 
the ultimate reality as one integral substance.’ To 
establish unqualified monism upon a secure basis Vedan- 
ism simultaneously asserts and denies the manifoldness 
of existence in Brahman. If the world of appearance has 
been altogether denied of an existence in Braimun, there 
would arise the possibility of our thinking of it as an 
‘independent existence, lending a support to metaphysical 
dualism. ‘To counteract this possibility of thought, the 
world of manifoldness is first posited in Brahman and 
subsequently denied.* Logically, affirmation goes before 


negation, ‘is’ before ‘is not.” Saréaguatmuni is correct 











1 Vide Adwaita Sidhi, p. 63, Kumbakonam Edition : 

mafra., anism: AmA wan’ wey Prufa- 
aafaqgqan welaamquatteaa a 4 faawangaeiza fHauateaitaar- 

s Vide Adwaita Sidhi, p. 62 : 

mamai: aeaqtfarsaga AA arseftteanm ama Teo | 
saraaeSs a nfa seraneatqea i wal ‘afa’ ‘afa’ aAa 
Jeaan 4 aega a aN | È 
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when he says that Vivartha presupposes Parinam. The 
vivartia comes in to complete the conception of 
Brahman as the transcendent aloneness of existence (vide 
Sankshepa Sartrak, Chap. 2, Sloka 61) #Being-in-its- 
integrity can be somewhat intelligible to us only ina 
negative sense as implying the denial of empirical modes, 
but this denial presupposes the position of modes of Being. 
The understanding of existence without any modification 
necessarily presupposes an existence with qualification. 
The successive stages in the growth 
Three stages in the of our consciousness or knowledge of 
conception of Brah- z eee — 
man. existence may be indicated as, Being 
: with modes, Being as devoid of 
particular modes, and Being-in-itself. This gives us the 
conception of Braman as the integrity of Existence. 

A question may arise, however, how can one ascribe 
such contradictory attributes to one and the same thing 
simultaneously? The Vedantin reconciles these concep- 
tions by supporting position in empirical, and negation 
in transcendental sense. txistence is oneness, though it e 
appears as many.* Others may step in and assert that 
Existence is one and manifold at different moments—v tz. 
the moments of involution and evolution. Then all modes 
of being will disappear in Mahaprafay (cosmie involution), 
and will pass into Sa/, and will again reappear when the 
process of evolution will set in. This makes the 
Appearance as much real as Being, though the possibility 
of its once passing into a state of temporary quiescence 
is accepted. ; ° 

The Fedantin cannot accept this. This makes the 
world-process ṣa circle of existence, appearing and 


ne — — — — 


i Faaa anfos aana ea Taaa fara 
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| disappearing in succession. It becomes a process of becom- 

- ing. The Vedantin holds that, in the promise of complete 

freedom from the bondage of finite existence, we have 

the implication that appearance is no part of Being, and 

has no real existence. The Sruti affirms “the self- 

knower gets over misery ” (atfa ataavafaa), “the wise 

are free from the snares of names and forms of existence ” 

(fas areata. faqm:). In order that these affirmations 

should carry any significance, it is necessary to hold 

that in Brakman there is no manifoldness ; otherwise, 

the wise can never be conceived to get over the slough 

of despond. All misery, all grief is due to the sense of 

the manifoldness of existence, for, we are told “* where 

is grief, where is misery when one has perceived the 
oneness of existence? ” 

From the above it will be clear that the Vedantin 
begins with a clear analysis of our notions of existence, 
and divides them as Transcendental and Empirical. To 
him Reality is the transcendence of Being. But the 
empirical existence is not imaginary ; it is illusory, and has 
the possibility of a denial. In this sense it is not abso- 
lutely real, though it has an appearance of reality. It is 
not Being, for, then it would be identical with the absolute, 
nor is it non-being, for, then it would not be the fact or 
the ‘ given’ of experience. It is the continuous flow of a 
transitory and ‘shadowy form of existence which eludes 
our attempt to logically determine and make a categorical 
assertion regarding it. The author of the VYogavasishtha 
bas laid down a classification of men, (1) as truth-seers 
(ameit), to whom the order of empirical existence possesses 
no meaning or value, and to whom the world of modes, 
forms and names has ceased to exist, (2) as seekers after 
truth (fam@ait), to whom the order of empirical existence 
appears as mysterious, as something not purely being 


6 


ade 
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nor purely non-being, which appears real without really 
being so, and (5) as the ignorant, to whom the objects of 


experience are the only realities. So long as we do 


not feel the truth of identity the realm of appearance 


has a hold upon us; but the more we think about it, 


the more it appears as something which cannot be identified 


with the absolute, nor can be totally denied in experience. 
It must occupy an intermediate place between Being and 
non-Being. 

We conclude then: By the truth of Being we 
understand something that can never cease to be, that 

which exists in itself and for ever 

Conclusion. in one mode of being. It is Exist- 

ence, it pervades all concrete forms. 
When the modes cease to be, the essence of being cannot 
perish. 

Just opposed to this essence of Existence, the Vedan- 
tists maintain that there is something purely imaginary, 
generally called asat. It has no existence, nor can any 
existence of it be conceived, though it may have a name, 
e.g., the sky-flower. Midway between pure Bejing ( aq) and 
imaginary existence (waa) there 
lies an intermediary existence, called 
Appearance (aeaqa). It is illusory 
show of Existence. It is not real. It is false. 
An idea or an appearance is false when it is supposed 
to be really existent, but on closer examination 1s 
seen to possess a form by which it passes for 
that which it is not. A thing must appear before we 
ean declare it to be false. For, that which does) 
not appear cannot be said to be either true or false. Even 
that which is really false must appear, and, for the moment, 
must be supposed as real though it is not really so. 
“ Falsity or error are relations that imply existences, 


Being, non-being and 
becoming. 


ho 
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which having reality of one kind claim another which 


they have not. All things are called false, or called so, 
because they claim a place or property which they do 
not possess. They must exist in order to be false” Gea 


—Essentials of Logic). 


The entirety of empirical existence, from the Vedantic 
standpoint, has a falsity of appearance. It is, therefore, 
not true, and can be subsequently denied by the transcendent 
knowledge of identity. 

A problem creeps up: how to explain this empirical 
show of existence. Vedaufism is an exclusive attempt 
to establish the Identity of Being by the negation of 

appearances, and consequently to 
To Vedantism the Ved . th fb . 
origin and the cause edantism e process of becoming 
——— isnot is not a problem for solution.' A 
strictly a problem. i 

solution has, no doubt, been offered 
but this is not to be taken seriously. Nobody can 
clearly understand, and offer a solution to the falsity 
of appearance. 

Even if VFedantism does not ascribe any permanence 


or objectivity, in the sense of existing by itself, to the 


mass of empirical facts, still it may be asked whence this 
appearance arises. Since this appearance is a fact, ıt must 
Sit an explenation have some cause. The appearance 
regarding it is offered has, no doubt, a meaning to one 
tes — hypothesis before whom it appears. This one is 
the conscious self, but consciousness 

is static existence, and cannot be conceived as causing ap- 
pearances to its owı1f self. Although the appearance has, 
therefore, a meaning in reference to consciousness, still its 


originative ground is not to be sought in the integrity of 


i a fe efeaaaat eet maqa nagi anfo oa | 
Paribhasa, Chap. 7. 
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consciousness. Hence, in order to explain the fact of expe- 
rience, the hypothesis of Nescience, as causing appearances 
upon the permanent background, has been accepted in an 

empirical sense. This Nescience is innate in us hiding 
from us the full view of our conscious life. It cannot 


absolutely shut up the ultimate fact of the consciousness 
of existence from view. For,its very knowledge supposes 
the existence of consciousness as the most ultimate and the 
most positive fact. It has produced only a partial 
ignorance, in so far as it shuts up from view the nature of 


consciousness as bliss and undivided existence and as being 


identified with the inmost essence of our being. We may 
here conveniently enter into a com- 

Vedanta and Spino- — r | 
—— — parative study of the systems of 


Vedanta and Spinoza. Both begin 
with the concept of Being as that which does not 
know any determination. Spinoza has two conceptions 
of Substance, as (1) transcending all attributes, and 
(2) the centre of infinite attributes. It is, no doubt, 
difficult for Spinoza to explain the logic of connexion 
between these two conceptions. In fact, in Spinoza’s 
- Philosophy there is no clear thinking as to how the trans- 
-eendental substance is made the centre of infinite attri- 
butes and modes. Natura Naturans and Natura Naturata 
represent the same Being from two standpoints, but we 
do not get in Spinoza’s Philosophy how these two aspects 
of substance are reconciled, and ean be retained as equally 
plausible conceptions regarding it. if we insist that sub- 
stance is unmodified existence, hoŵẹ can we in the same 
breath make this indeterminate substance the basis or 
support of infinite attributes. Between Spinoza’s Abso- 
lute and Spinoza’s substance of infinite attributes we do 
not find any logical clue, though Spinoza seems to retain 
both of them in his conception of substance. The 
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_ Philosophy of Vedanta is frank in its confession upon this 
point. It emphasises the oneness of Being and attempts to 
establish it by the denial (in a transcendental sense) of the — 
substance of infinite attributes, to use Spinoza’s terms. 
It proves clearly that, in the transcendental oneness of 
being, manifoldness cannot remain. Brahman-in-itself is 
one undivided being, though it appears as many—the 
totality of existence. This appearance does not pertain _ 
to the nature of Being. It is due to Nescience innate 
in every one of us. Standing on the vantage-ground 
of transcendent Existence, it is no doubt difficult to ex- 
plain the cosmie process, its origin and development. 
Spinoza’s Philosophy has no clear solution of the problem. 
Vedantism has offered a solution in the doctrine of Maya 
which is supposed to be the material or originative cause 
of the infinite modes of existences. Natura Naturata is 
not innate in Substance; it is innate in Nescience. 
The Fedantin has two Gods, (1) God as Absolute or 
transcendental Intelligence (Brahman), and (2) God 
in relation to the world or as conditioning the world, 
to which is related the principle of individuation, the 
limiting principle (Maya), through which the one becomes 
many. This emergence of the infinite process of becoming 
from Brahman through Maya is figuratively described as 
the Lila of Bratman. Such a description suthces to 
indicate the true nature of becoming, 


The Doctrine of Lila * 
the meaning and for it does not seek to represent 


————— the reality as itis, but, only as it 
appears. Our. volitional and emotional nature may 
demand the conception of a being superior in power 
and wisdom, and the tendency of ourselves, 
so long as we remain on the empirical level of 
consciousness, is to interpret the process of becoming as an 
expression of loving sacrifice by the divine of his own being 
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for the sake of the created being. The Vedantists may 
say that it is a pragmatic necessity and a pragmatic 
satisfaction that requires us to conceive the absolute as a 
personal existence fulfilling the demands of love and deva- 
tion. It should be marked here that the very essence of 
Lila lies in ignorance of the real thing, for, Lila means 
sportive or playful activity which can never reveal the 
thing in its true colour before us, but draws up a picture 
for which we cannot assert any particular reason, and which 
is merely an appearance suitable to the capacity and under- 
standing, and fulfilling the purpose, of one to whom it 
does appear, and does not represent the real nature of 
Being. Jiéa is, therefore, real to one to whom it appears, but 
has no serious meaning to the one who sportively assumes 
that appearance. It is spontaneous with Brahman. In 
fact, it appears to be the effect of a free self-imposed 
limitation without impairing in the least the integrity of 
the absolute. The vast range of empirical existence is an 
incomplete expression of the Absolute. There are 
moments in our life when we come face to face with 
experiences too deep for words, experiences of sweetness - 
and joy in visions that are uncommon and rare in life ; 
but since they are appearances they are transitory in their 
nature and effect, and should be regarded as belonging to 





* Vide Br. Sutra II, ch. I, 33. 

od rengada fafea iamai emaa Baa fae 
nafasfamfa | 

Vide Brahma-vidyavaran. p. 461, Kambhékonom Edition. ? 
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the process of manifestation. The Absolute is super- 


personal or impersonal in reality. It is personal when it 


is looked as the unity in which all the details of experi- 
ence are embraced and pervaded. From the empirical 
standpoint the absolute includes them as elements of 
its own fullness. Vedantism possesses these two con- 
ceptions of the Absolute, but it keeps in the notion of it as 
the transcendent oneness to the exclusion of the conception 
of the absolute as the unity of life and consciousness. 
It sees clearly the two aspects of the absolute existence— 
transcendence and immanence—but, instead of reconciling 
them, it lays more emphasis upon the transcendence 
of Being, and regards the immanence as relative 
to innate ignorance and the experiences contained therein. 
In this Vedanfism is more logical and consistent than 
Bradley who seems anxious to retain the conception of the 
absolute as both impersonal and personal. The same 
principle cannot be thought of as the unity of experiences 
and at the same time completely and exclusively 
impersonal. It does not convey any clear sense. No 
doubt the absolute as personal may be immanent as well 
as transcendent. But this is hardly in keeping with 
Bradley. /Jedantism begins with the wsthetico-teleological 
conception of experience, but ultimately breaks with it to 
establish the complete transcendence of Being. Theology 
is lost in metaphysics. 

We can conveniently for the sake of continuity of 
discourse retrace our line of thinking. Truth is Being. 
Being is absolute and relative: the relative is an appear- 
ance: the appearance is the Lela of Bradman through 
Maya. What then is Maya? What isits nature ? Maya 
may be regarded as the principle of 
individuation, a force, a power 
revealing the world of forms and modes. It has two 


Maya. 
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| forms: the will to manifest and. preserve, and the will to 
| destroy. The former brings out the order of existence in 
| space, time and causality in appearance. The latter, when 
the time for the involution of the cosmic process arrives, 
begins to work in the contrary direction until the state 
of a temporary rest and quiescence of existence is reached. 
These processes of evolution and involution though differ- 
ent are at bottom expressions of the same principle, Writ. 
We read in the Upanishads that Brahman wi//s ( ataa 
asgi usmafa) to be many. Will has thus been the 
originative cause of the empirical order. But we 
must not confound VFedantism with the system of 
Sehopenhauer which makes willing the ultimate reality 
existi beyond the empirical order. Though we find 
in his system a form of will called  not-willing 
expressive of the highest form of denial (the cessation 
of existence), still we cannot consider it to be identical 
with the Vedantie conception of Reality, for, in Vedantism 


the ultimate béing is not willing but pure consciousness. 
Willing and not-willing are attributes that can be ascribed 
to Brahman as manifesting or destroying, but not to 
Transcendent Existence. No doubt, as the effect -of the 
negative form of will, we may reach a state of perfect 
calmness and tranquillity, but such a state of will-less bliss 
can hardly be logically described as a mode of willing. 
Moral or religious life presupposes a readiness to sarcrifice, 
and it is only a preliminary condition to reach the state of 
will-less Bliss. Where we have the complete denial of 
every form of willing, we are said to~ have reached the — 
state of transcendent Existence. Willing is essentially 
energising. It is the root cause of the empirical order, 
but it cannot possess a transcendent Existence. Even the 
attempt to realise such a state of transcendent existence 
is a form of willing, and is equally empirical in existence, 
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In the Upanishads we have the conception of Maya as 
the principle of individuation—the power of one becoming 


many. From the close study of Sankar’s writings, 


we can clearly indicate his tendency of regarding 
Maya as the principle of individuation inherent in 
Brahman, which in itself transcends it, and is in 
nature transcendental.! The neo-Vedantists after Sankar 
have used the word Maya or Avidya in epistemological 
and ontological sense. And they are emphatic in their 
declaration that it is a principle co-existing with Brahman 
from eternity though not everlasting in the sense of 
enduring for ever, for it is destroyed by the light of 
knowledge, e.g., the second aphorism of Brahma Sutra has 
been interpreted by Sankar in a way throwing light ppon 
the Saguna conception of Brahman, but it has been inter- 
preted by the Neo-Vedantist—the Author of Ka/pataru, 
as indicating and involving in it the conception of Brak- 
man as Nirguna. From this we can infer that in Sankar, 
tbe Saguna conception has a place and importance of its 
own, but the later and more systematice Adwaita Vedan- 
tism has thrown it overboard and fixed itself directly to 
the transcendent. (But it must be noticed that Sankar 
ultimately has laid the supreme stress upon the conception 
of Brahman as Nirguna, transcendent.) 
The existence of Nescience is known to con- 
sciousness, not in its integrity, for it 
Home Ie Known E iy non-relational, but known to it as a 
witnessing intelligence. It is the object of consciousness 


= 


m = -— — 
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i Vide Br. Su. Ii, 1, Aphorisms 14 and 15, Sankar Bhasya. 
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as witness (afa @aar).' It may be compared to a fog 
or mist which is made manifest by the sun which it covers 
from view. 

Again Nescience, though taken to be real, since it is 
an object of perception, cannot be regarded as identical 
with the Absolute reality or having a co-eternal existence 
with Brahman, for it is seen to lose its existence as soon as 
the knowledge of identity is obtained. Ignorance to the 
Vedantists is an intermediate reality between being and 
non-being. It is not being in the absolute sense, nor non- 
being or a negation of existence, as it is causing appearance 
on Reality. The product of Aridya (just like Aridya itself), 
since it is felt and perceived, cannot fail to make impres- 
sion upon us as real and not purely imaginary. They are 
real in the sense of being objects of sensuous perception, 
unreal in the sense of not existing transcendentally in one 
mode of Being, for, Truth, to the /edantists, is existence 
` in a changeless state of Being. And even if we conceive 
Brahman as the cause and the ground of empirical order 
we cannot ascribe to it the same amount of reality with 
Brahman, for, that would mean the equality of cause and 
effect. But such a doctrine, the equality of cause and 
effect, according to the Vedantists, does not always hold 
good (vide the discussion of the /edantic ‘Theory of 
causation). 

Nescience or Avidya has been defined in the Crtsukhi ? 
as something which has no definite beginning in time, 


— — — ——— —— 


. qag area aa saraan rfa | ⸗ 
Adwaita Siddhi. 
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which appears as real, but which disappears with the truth 
of knowledge. The author of the Panchadasi regards it 

((faawat a#reamet) as an existence 
— hi pete aar knowable through effects. In itself 
Nescience. it is spurious. ‘The above definition 

is neither partial nor wide. All kinds 
of ignorance, whether primary or secondary, have these 
three marks—(1) their causes are not known, in this sense 
they have no definite beginning (s1fz), (2) they produce 
something which possesses an appearance of reality, and (5) 
this appearance loses itself with its root-cause on the aequi- 
sition of knowledge. Thisis illustrated in every form of 
misrepresentation due to ignorance, eJn, a Yrope-serpent, 
The false appearance of the serpent is, no doubt, due to our 
ignorance of the existence of the rope. Some may con- 
tend that in the mistaken notion of a rope-serpent we 
have not a case of ignorance which has no definite begin- 
ning, and this fails to satisfy one of the above characters, 
viz., the indefinite beginning of Avidya (aaife). The 
reply would be that the ignorance regarding the rope ts a 
concrete expression of that innate ignorance which has 
kept truth from our view. ‘The definition is not wide as 


— — — — — —— —— —— —— — — — 


4 This definition has been somewhat modified, eg., by the authors 
of the Vedantasara and the Tattwanusandhan in the lght of the 
Sankhya system, and it involves the Sankhya terminolozgy—Avidya is 
something mysterions, not sat nor asat (real nor non-real) but different 
from both, being composed of satwa, rajas and tamas. Curiously 
enough, we have also some such definition of Maya or Ajnanea in the 
Viveka- cutlamani of Sankara. It has been characterised as Anirvaecha- 
miya, neither real nor non-real, nor both—something really strange 
and mysterious, but one that is destroyed by the knowledge of Identity. 
It has three gunas—Satwa, Rajas and Tamas (Slokas 110-112). From 
the nature of Maya as mysterious, the philosophy of Vedantism in its 
latest development has been styled by the author of the Khandan 
Khandakhadya the Anirvarchga Vada. — 
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it does not signify any other thing but Nescienee or 


Avidya, for all things, excepting Brahman, are the pro- 
ducts of it, so that we can conceive none of them as 
ultimately real. 


Avidya does not imply negation of knowledge or con- 
sciousness. It is not the prior non- 


Avidya is not the existence of knowledge, for, we cannot 


negation of know- 


ledge. conceive the prior non-existence and 
its opposite to be existing simul- 
taneously. 


Similarly we cannot possibly think of A/nana and 
Jnana as mutually opposed to each other, for, two such 
opposites cannot exist together ; nor can we conceive one 
as the complete negation of the other, in this case the 
possibility of knowledge-of Ajnana will be completely 
denied. Jé is to be conceived as something different Jrom 
consciousness but not completely opposed to it. The author 
of the Adwaita Chinta Kaustava has rightly characterised 
it as generally opposed to knowledge. But it is not the 
contradictory or denial of it. It is not to be taken in 
negative sense, for, in that case, it cannot be regarded as 
the material cause of the universe.“ 


This Ajnana has three elements in its constitution— 
Satwa, Rajas, Tamas. When the Satwa is predominant 
it is said to possess the Jnana Sakti: (awa asma st) 
when the rajas and the famas are prevailing it is said to 
possess the Kriya Sakti. ‘The Kriya Sakti has two pro- 
perties—(1) Aéarana or obscuration—-the power of covering 
Identity from view, and (2) Vikskepa or Distention—the 
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power of originating the illusive phantasmagoria of the 
phenomenal order. The former is due to the predominance 
of lamas, the latter, to the predominance of rajas.' 

Apart from this our attention is drawn to darkness as 
an instance to the point under consideration. This term 
is generally accepted as a negative one implying the 
absence of light. But, on a closer observation, it appears 
to be more positive in nature in the sense of being per- 
ceived. It is not mere absence of light, but something 
which is thought as holding off all objects from view. A 
mere negative term implies aðsence of something. If is 
understood only in thought, but can never be the object 
of perception, or be conceived as keeping away everything 
from view. We feel darkness as an existence, covering up 
the entire existence from view. It is not merely a concept 
of negation, but it is a percept, a substance. Curiously 
enough we find that some Naiyayikas accept it as a tenth 
substance (474231) and do not include it under the cate- 
gory of non-being.* 

Of such an existenée of Avidya we have experience in 
our own lite. Sometimes we are heard to say ‘I do not 
know the thing, you speak of” “I was sleeping, I did 
not know anything.” In such cases we are always clearly 
conscious of the co-existence of knowledge and ignorance. 


’ 3 Adwaita Chinta Kaustava, p. 32. 
j agaaa a, sanf aana aana aa 
manfi; | samaa ana) faarnie: 1 fmaimnfafe faut, matu- 
afafaag afm fa Te aaay aH: macon m qama wi 
aa siacornaeaeia” arvana a a sfa Saeed: | H aurea 
aaa aaga tamaaa affa | aagaarenaafaa c 
faaqutai: | | 
® (Vide Citsukhi, pp. 27-29, Chap. I, Tukaram Jivaji's edition.) 
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4 There is no ignorance ion knowledge, though knowledge 
can reveal to us such an existence. 


—— Evid 3 ; ; ; 
sciousness eaters In this sense Brahman is said to 
Avidya. be the resting ground of Avidya. 


In this sense, again, it is said to be 
illuminating and expressing 4vidya. There is no relation 
between Brahman and Ajnana in philosophic sense. 
In the transcendental integrity of being there can be no 
Avidya as the principle of becoming. But, so long as we 
judge through the empirical mode of thinking, we often 
= think and think truly that the principle of differentiation 
is in it. Really this is thinking of Braman on human 
analogy. Braman is represented as designing the uni- 
verse through Maya. It hasno direct relation with any- 
thing, for, any other thing, besides it, does not exist. But 
so long as the empirical order asserts its existence we can 
offer no better explanation than that the universe is ori- 
ginated from Bratman through Maya. Madhusudhan 
Saraswati says* :— 

« Brahman is conceived as a designer in the sense of being 
the support of design.” This conception does not affect 
its purity of Being, for, as Being, it 1s understood in 
transcendent sense ; as a designer, in the empirical sense. 
The empirical conception then (of Brahman as creating — 
and destroying the world-process through Maya) is a mere 
indication of its existence, but it does not reveal its essen- 
tial nature. Braiman appears in ignorance as a Being in 
which the entire expanse of existence 
The real significance js centred, but the more we approach 
of the empirical 3 i > 
N conception, it and realise its nature, the more 
7 g the expanse of existence gradually 


l fades away from vision until it completely vanishes. 
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But sueh an existence does not find acceptance on all 
hands. Whatever has no definite origin must not have 
definite end. Whatever has no definite beginning in time 
must necessarily be an existence which has no end in time. 

The Vedantin would reply that no such rule can be laid 
down. We have an illustration to the point in prior 
non-existence (ura). Nobody can argue with any 
degree of plausibility that the instance is an illustration 
having no direct bearing upon the matter, inasmuch as 
it is referring to a negative form of existence, for, to the 
Naiyayikas, non-being is as much a reality as any 


form of being. Itis accepted as one of the ultimate 


categories. And, moreover, what is this non-being ? We 
do not understand it as such, we understand it as some- 
thing existing (the support) implying the absence of a 


particular thing (the supported), e.g., the non-existence of 
pot. It has always a reference to the locus.' 


The above exposition, we hope, will elucidate the sense 
in which the Vedantists deny the reality of the world, and 
yet assert its essential non-difference from Brakman. 
The two propositions are in fact only two aspects of the 
same truth. The Chstandogya Upanishad says ( aaa: 
ataa wat: Berar: aqufast:: ). “Oh modest one, these 
created beings have their root, habitation and support in 
the Real.” Sureswaracharjya writes in his Swarajyaseddhi, 
“The world has come out of ‘Sat, abides in ‘Saft,’ 
and loses itself in ‘ Saf’; so the entire world is real, but 
viewed apart from Sat, is false.”’* 








qama fe aafsnaqeqi—sfa wmaracanaiad a fag- 
faaqurd— Nyayamakorando, p. 86 (vide Chap, 3—Abhava). 
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: Tt will thus appear that the world is unreal in itself, 

= reẹalin the sense of identical with existence. But the rea- 
| lity of the world thus understood does not contradict its . 

empirical reality. The ignorant can see the empirical forms 

but not the Reality, and they inter- 

pret the forms as real. Such a ten- 

deney of mistaking the form for the 

reality or the reality for the form is generally known in 

Vedantism as Adfdyasa or Super-imposition Super-imposi- 

tion consists in not seeing a thing as it is, and in placing 

upon it a different picture and construction. Super-imposi- 

tion or Ad/yasa is mal-observation implying the ignorance 

of something and the extension of a false idea to an actual 

appearance. It is a mis-judgment of the data presented 

to the senses by a pre-conceived idea. It is purely asub- 

jective construction bearing no correspondence to the rea- 

lity. This construction possesses a temporary value so 

long as the subject remains under a delusion. But it has 

always a reference to this something presented and is pos- 

sible only when we have a dim perception of an object 

implying neither absolute ignorance nor absolute know- 

ledge of the thing. 

Whenever we mistake one thing for another, the fact, 

as a mere existence, must appear before us, though, 

* for the time being, its special nature must be out of sight. 

No sooner we do perceive such a fact as a fact only, than 

the mind confuses it with a false notion on the ground of 

superficial similarity. Rightly says Vacaspati (qama 

sage a areais:) whenever one thine is before our full 

: view, or whenever it is entirely hidden, there is no chance 

of confusion. Ignorance cannot shut up from our view 

the fact wholly, but it can do so only partially, so that 

| there can be no difficulty in understanding that a fact 

exists. Ignorance is in need of a basis (as if) to operate 


The Vedantic the- 
ory of Adhyasa, 
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and so long as the operation don tinued; the fact is 


wrongly interpreted but not altogether denied. It must be 
pointed out that whenever we mistake one thing for another, 
the mistaken notion is not to be supposed as existing in 
mind ; it becomes rather identified with the thing and the 
fact of observation. For, even in perceptual judgment the 
form becomes identified with the matter, the mistaken notion 
with the reality. And the sense of externality is grafted 
upon the notion due to the mental consciousness taking the 
form of the external object. When we mistake a rope for 
a snake, we, for the time being, are clearly impressed by 
‘the fact as existing outside of us and being the object of 
sense-perception. Such a false perception must be dis- 
tinguished from a memory-image, which is revived by 
the laws of similarity and association. A memory-image 
is a mental existence and has no reference to anything 
outer. And so long as it is known as a memory-image, 
there is no possibility of its being confused with any fact 
of perception, for, they are quite distinct from -each other. 
The possibility of confusion can never arise when we 
know clearly an image to be a memory-image, for it has 
a fixed reference in the mental continuum. To say that 
false perceptions are due to the confusion between a 
memory-image and an object owing to non-discrimination 
is quite fallacious. So long as we know any particular 
image to be revived by the law of similarity or of associa- 
tion, we know it to be a fact of memory, and we cannot 


take the percept of yonder object for a memory-image or 


vice versd. In case of false perceptions our ignorance of 
the real nature of the object together with the innate 
tendencies in us present a false appearance before 
us, and the mysterious power of 4vidya represents such 


an object as existing before us. Indeed, in such cases 


something mysteriously comes to be conceived as existing 


8 
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outside of us due to Ignorance, which not only conceals 
the real nature of the thing, but holds up before us a 
false appearance, which, as appearance, has a meaning 
to the percipient subject, though it is referred to yonder 
object as if existing independently and objectively. In false 
perception we have an entirely different appearance of the 
presented object. This is the inher meaning of the defini- 
tion of super-imposition as given by Sankara.' The 
import of this definition is that Avidya puts before us some- 
thing which appears as an entirely new thing, the similar 
of which might have been perceived previously, but not the 
particular thing itself. It is entirely a new creation. We 
read in the Panchapddika® ** the thing seems to be like a 
memory-image without really being so, as it has the appear- 
ance of existing outside.” The Vedantin is anxious to 
characterise such an appearance as mysteriously real affect- 
ing our emotional and volitional nature. Its value for 
the time being establishes its so-called truth. And it is 
supposed as real only because it appears, and the prospect of 
its being useful seems to establish its apparent reality. So 
long as we are under the spell of ignorance any effort to 
understand the contrary is futile. But when one gets the 
true knowledge of the thing, the appearance vanishes away 
leaving an impression that it never existed, that it was 
entirely a fanciful creation. 

There are some thinkers who contend that when the 
false appearance is denied (¢.g. rope-serpent), the serpent 
does not of necessity goes out of, existence altogether : 
the mistaken notion identifying the rope and the serpent 
is lost—we no longer take the rope as the serpent, but the 
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rope as the rope. But this does not mean that the notion 
or existence of the serpent is completely destroyed. 

The Vedantin submits that when a rope is mistaken 
for a snake, this snake is not a memory-image (as noticed 
above). It is not to be confounded with experiences of 
things seen before. These experiences are witbin us, but, 
in a false perception we see an entirely new appearance be- 
fore us, so that there is no possibility of confusion beetween 
the newly presented object and the experience of an object 
seen before. We have already seen how Avidya is conceived 
as holding up before our view an appearance which, for the 
time being, is supp®sed real and is indicated as existing 
outside as the object of sense-perception. Avidya not 
only keeps away the reality from view, but creates an 
entirely new appearance which is not to be taken as the 
reappearance of something perceived. It is, as Vacaspatr 
says, not the silver of the market that we see in false 
appearance, but something entirely new on yonder mother- 
of-pearl,—a novel appearance in a definite point of space 
and time. This spatial and temporal mark is sufficient 
to signify its existence as different from a similar object 
perceived in a different place ata different time. When 
this particular appearance is declared false, it is never 
meant by the Vedantists that the entire existence, 
serpent or silver, should cease to exist. The point of 
reference does not belong to either of them, but only to the 
particular appearance before us. ‘That other ropes exist is 
not to the point, for we never think of them and they 
actually do not appear. The rope that we see is not purely 
imaginary, nor purely real—it is a mysterious some- 
thing, relatively real and non-real. Such a theory is 
known as the doctrine of mysterious conception, 

In this connexion we should notice another matter 
that even a false appearance requires an objective basis, a 
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bstratum which is not necessarily false. An appearance 


wet by itself cannot exist, it implies a support. The appearance 
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; may be false, but not the support. Padmapada truly 


= says— A super-imposition without a basis is neither seen, 


i naor conceivable.” 1 


Herein, does the Vedantzn differ from the Sunyavadins, 
according to whom the entire existence is a false show upon 


nothing. Such a theory of transfer- 
Te aioe scm. ence or false appearance is to be 
—— Asat Khyati- distinguished from (l) the Asat 
K hyativada—the doctrine which main- 
a tains that the object of false percepti®n is entirely non- 
existent. False perception consists in seeing things which — 
do not exist. The silver does not exist, yet we seem to 
perceive it. Both the object and the knowledge of the 
object are fanciful and imaginary. They are non-existent. 
The support, too, does not exist. 

Such a position is hardly tenable, for, a fact entirely 
non-existent cannot be an object of pereeption. And since 
we are clearly conscious of the existence of silver as the 
object of our perception, how can we consistently speak 
of such an appearance as altogether non-existing ? We 
have already said that a false appearance must be existing 
anyhow. That which appears can be declared false and 
subsequently denied; mere non-existence does not appear, 
nor can it be denied and declared false. | 

(2) The Akhyativada—which maintains that false per- 

ception is due to non-discrimination of 
two elements that are clearly different, 
d.e., the thing perceived is taken to be identical with the 
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image revived by superficial similarity.* When a tree is 

mistaken for a man, we have a false identification between 

the percept of tree and the image of man. The process 
underlying such a mistaken identity involves the following 
elements? :— 

(a) The presentation of something (A). 

(4) The non-cognition of the real nature of the thing 

⸗ thus presented through the defect of the senses. 

(e) The revival of images (B) of other things through 
superficial similarity. 

(d) The failure of the mind to ecognise it as a 
memory image and this helps to hold it up as 
something presented, rather than represented. 

(e) The confusion of the presentation and the re- 
presentation, and the fallacy of mistaking one 
for the other. 


This theory of transference cannot be accepted. If 
we are clearly egnscious of the object as existing y : der, 
and the image as something revived, how can we speak 
of a confusion between them due to non-discrimination. 
So long as we have a knowledge of grañan (perception) 
and smaran (remembrance) how can we mistakenly 
identify these apparently different elements. The dis- 
crimination is quite clear. Hence the object of false 
perception cannot be taken as the revived image or idea 
of anything. It is something entirely new. 

And the possibility of the denial of a false 
percept implies the, actual appearance of it, for, we 
eannot be supposed to deny something which does not 
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i Vide Nyaya Makarando, p. 57, faaarreara amaai aasaiai 
fase’. Vide Nyaya Manjari, p. 176 aggu ~amfanraarmry 


gaaquancaaiaaal 4 wetdiwadiaaswaenfaaae | 
* Vide Nyaya Makarando, p. 57 (Benares Edition). 
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- appear.' And if itis held that we can deny even that which 
does not appear, then why do we not deny gold instead of 
silver? According to this doctrine,then we cannot be said to 
deny the existence of silver necessarily. Wecan note the 
difference which was not formerly taken into cognisance.* 
(3) The Atma-Khyativada.—It maintains that all per- 
ceptions are states of consciousness. 
(3) The Atma-khyati- Besides these, nothing exists outside,» 
spaca of us. In false perception, it must 
also be maintained, to be consistent, that the false appear- 
ance is also a state in consciousness. Its falsity consists 
in the appearance of an inner state as external. The 
Vijnanavadin seems to think that if one maintains the outer 
existence of silver upon the substratum, one is to accept 
the possibility of a denial of both the elements (for, 
according to him, the substratum has no external and 
independent existence, for, nothing exists external to mind). 
It is rather convenient to think of the silver as a state 
in consciousness Which is projected outwards. And the 
falsity is exactly contained therein—in the appearance 
of an inner state of consciousness as external. When 
the false cognition is contradicted we do not deny the 
silver which is real as a state in consciousness, but deny the 
sense of externality whieh was grafted upon it—the virtue 
of its being indicated as existing yonder.” But, in false 
perception we are clearly conscious of the object being 
presented before us as existing yonder. It may be asked: 
how is it that an inner state seems to appear outwards, as 
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if acquiring “some degree of objectivity. Is it because 
of the projection outwards of a state of consciousness or 
do we seem to graft externality upon an inner subjective 
state of existence ? 

We ¢annot accept either alternative because any- 
thing externally and objectively existing is not accepted 
by the Vijnanavadin. In fact, those to whom the states 


of consciousness in continuous succession are the only 


reality cannot speak of anything outer. If still it ts 
insisted on that there is confusion, it can only be the 
confusion of one conscious state with another. But in 
such a case we cannot say “f yonder exists the silver.” 
And if we say that there is only the one reality of the 
stream of conscious states and processes, the consciousness 
of silver will be a state in the totality of conscious 
states. It will be something identical with the percipient 
subject or a part of its being. That being so, we must 
characterise the appearance as something within ns,’ but 
not, as is generally said—tthis is silver.* 

(4) The Anyatha Khyativad—which consists in the 
superimposition of qualities of one 
object on another through ignorance. * 
When we mistake the mother-of- 
pearl for silver, we read into it the qualities of silver and 
the object appears as silver without really being so. The 
real cause of such a false percept is a defect in the sense 


The Anyatha 
Khyatived, 





1 Vide Nyaya Makarando, p- 65 (Benares Edition). 
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which fails to represent exactly the thing lying at a 
distance. The senses merely record the superficial quality 
| of brilliancy which, by the laws of revival (especially by 
similarity), calls up in the mind the residual or the perma- 
nent impression of silver. As soon as the connotation of 
’ silver (maa) is revived in mind, we have the percep- 
tion of silver as the underlying’ substratum of the con- 
noted quality, for the quality of a thing and the thing itself 
are indissolubly related. And this perception extends over 
all forms of silver in different places. Though the silver 
has not been presented to the senses, still it has become 
the object of knowledge inherent in self connected with 
mind and senses. (a@aqqw-aa-dgn-srmeasasmfagaa). The 
possibility of perceiving the silver, not presented to 
the senses, lies in the indirect implication of adirect know- 
ledge—in holding the possibility, of one knowledge 
giving rise to another by invariable association, of a con- 
notation immediately bringing in view the substratum or 
‘subject. The falsity consists in pereeiving the silver not 
where it really exists but in yonder object. The real 
silver exists in another place, but it is superimposed for 
the time being upon the mother-of-pearl. Herce, it is 
said, falsity lies in taking one thing for another. The 
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Naiyaikas maintain a kind of relation between silver and 
itself. The relation is called Tadatmya, i.e., every relation 
implies two terms, but in the present case the silver is 
conceived to be related to the silver. In false perception 
it seems to be related to yonder object whereas tt should 
have heen related to silver. The falsity consists in the 
ascription of silver, not to silver, but to the mother-of- 
pearl. The superficial similarity, the distance of the 
object, and the defect of the senses are ultimately the 
causes of such a false ascription. The distance keeps the 
object far from us, the defective senses do not give an 
exact knowledge of the thing, and in its ignorance lies the 
possibility of either attributing to it the different nature 
of silver or mistaking it for silver which has been the 
direct object of consciousness by an indirect implication. t 
The Naiyaikas differ from the Pravakaras in insisting 
upon the presence of silver as the third element in false 
perception. They seem to hold that unless such a reality 
is presented, nobody would walk after it led by a desire of 
obtaining it, for, a state of desire without an object of 
desire is inconceivable. The mother-of-pearl must appear 
as silver before one can think and will to have it. It 
must be carefully marked that from this standpoint the 
confusion consists in the superimposition of a different 
thing upon another through an imperfect similarity 
(saa saaana wA Nyaya Manjari). Sankar had 
this theory in mind when he wrote (a444q Taga SA 
faqtiawnaneaaaea) “confusion or transference con- 
sists in ascribing to an object a quality which it does not 
possess.” But when one comes to see the actual presence 
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of the mother-of-pearl or of the snake, the false ap- 


pearance of the substratum is denied, but this does 
not imply the negation of the silver or the rope. The 
illustration of the rope-serpent does not prove and support 


the Vedantic claim, for, the rope remains after all 
a rope. 


This theory is hardly true, and it makes the matter 
complex by seeking the possibility of a knowledge through 
another, by introducing the mysterious element of 
Jnanlakshana Sannikarsa. It does not observe the law of 
parsimony. It does not help the theory much by saying 
that actually we have the perception of silver (by /zan- 
lakshana Sannikarsa), for one may as well say that, on the 
perception of the attribute of smokiness, we shall have 
a simultaneous cognisance of smoke in every place, and 
since smoke is co-existent with fire, this direct knowledge 
of smoke would imply the direct perception of fire, which 
will defeat all the purposes of inference. Our knowledge 
would extend to everything, and direct perception of 


distant things would be possible. There will be no 
necessity of inference. 


The Naiyaikas perforce accept a relation of silver to 
silver. A relation implies a duality, one cannot be con- 
ceived to be related to one’s own self. Even if we accept 
such a relation, it (the relation) must be, in the case of 
false perception, between the silver and its substratum. 
This relation isa false one in the eye of the Navsyazkas, 
for, an intimate and inviolable relation can possibly exist 
between a thing and itself. The falsity lies therein—ain 
the relation between the substratum and its supposed 
appearance. The appearance is not false but the relation. 
This no doubt is very complex. If one is prepared to 
call the relation false, what prevents one from accepting 
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the falsity of appearance which would simplify the matter 
to a great extent. 

And moreover, when we have a false perception, we do 
not clearly understand how something revived in mjnd 
recalls the actual percept of the thing. In fact, we do 
not see how the possibility of ascribing the mental image 
to yonder object arises, how the inner idea is extended 
to and seems to be identified with the distant object. 
This is the most important point which is left unexplained 
in the theory. To explain this, one requires a kind of 
identity of nature of the inner and outer existence,—an 
element missing in the theory put forth. Indeed, the 
theory of perception (as maintained by the Naiyaikas) as 
the contact of objects with senses cannot explain the 
origin of a false percept. It goes so far as to explain 
the misrepresentation of the percept by reference to a 
false image revived by the law of similarity which can 
hardly meet the requirement of the present case. The 
theory cannot explain why the false percept appears as an 
existence in space and time. So long as we do not know 
it to be false, it is a percept and an appearance existing 
outward. 

The Fedantin, on the other hand, maintains that 
in perception the mindstuff goes out through the 
senses and takes the form of vonder object which 
does not appear in full view owing to the distance 
and the defect of the senses. When the mind-stuff 
is modified in the form of the object, it (the object) 
is expressed before tthe clear light of consciousness 
as ‘this’ (s#4), but, its appearance as mother-of-pearl! 
is kept hidden from view by, ignorance which with 
the residue of impressions of silver due to past experi- 
ence gives rise to the false percept of yonder object being 
silver. Fedantism wives usa reason why the object appears 
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assilver existing before us. It holds that in transference 
or super-imposition, we have not only a confusion and 
change of attributes but something apparently real coming 
into a temporary existence and forming itself the object 
of perception. 


(5) The Saf-kAyativada of Fatta- 
Faskara and Ramannj.—It holds that 
in false perception, we have the appearance of a reality. It 
makes the object of false perception not false or illusory, 
but reaZ in the sense that it actually exists. And this 
is due to the mother-of-pearl containing within it the 
silver-element, for, according to the Panchifarana,* every 
material existence is a mixed substance. In false per- 
ception the element of silver contained within the mother- 
of-pearl appears before view, and we have the dognition 
of something that is really existent or Sat.* (Vide 
Jatindramatadiptha, p. 12). 


(5) The Sat-khyativad. 


Such a perception is not false and, therefore, the know- 
ledge not illusory, though we cannot make an actual use 
of such a reality. ‘There is a correspondence between 
our knowledge and reality, but its falsity consists in its 
not becoming the object of any use. We call it false 
beeause it does not meet our practical purpose. The thing 
is there, but it is in such a negligible quantity that, for 
all practical purposes, it is of no avail, and as such can be 
declared false. The supporters of this theory seem to 
maintain that the complete test of truth lies in the corres- 
pondence of cognition and fact—~a correspondence not 
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from the theoretic standpoint alone but from the practical 
as well.! 

The above explanation of a false presentation is not 
true. The contention that the element of silver is not 
denied but the possibility of its being useful to us, is 
not logically sound. If the silver is actually there in 
any quantity, it can be put to some use anyhow. A thing 
or a presentation is either real or non-real; if it is real, 
it is an object which satisfies some requirements. We 
cannot conceive a thing which exists but at the same time 
escapes all practical determination. Since, according to 
the theory, this possibility of its being practically deter- 
mined is denied, it must be accepted that the rea/ity ascribed 
‘to false appearance is illusory. 

Even, if the truth of Pauchitarana is accepted, the theory 
does not explain why, on a particular occasion, the element 
of silver appears before view and not always. The natural 
assumption would be that the silver, since it is real and 
present in yonder object, should always appear before view. 
It may be said in reply that the smallness of quantity 
of silver accounts for its non-appearance ; but still it may 
be asked what makes the silver appear on a special 
occasion. The distance or the defective sense cannot be 
brought in for any relief, for, they make the explanation 
more difficult and less plausible. The small quantity of 
the element of silver may escape notice and may not at all 
arise before clear view if the object lies at a long distance. 
The possibility of our noticing the silver-element varies 
inversely with distarfee and defective sight. 

The theory that in false perception we have the pre- 
sentation of a reality generally know nas Sat-Ahyats has an 
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analogue to it in the doctrine of Alaukika khyati. It 
maintains that in false perception we have not ‘only a 
mis-interpretation and a consequent 
confusion between two things and 
their attributes but the presence of a clearly different 
thing before us. False perception differs from true per- 
ception in this. that its objects cannot be utilised, while 
those of correct and real perceptions can be utilised. But 
it cannot, for a moment, be held that in false perception we 
have no object—but a mere extension of an inner idea to 
an outer thing. In every case of perception true or false 
an object is actually perceived; in the former case, it is 
actually present, in the latter, it has also an existence. 
The former is called Laukik, as it leads to a presentation" 
that is real, and can be made use of; the latter Afankes, 
as it leads to a presentation that is real but cannot be in 
any way utilised. The Vedantist would add the presenta- 
tion is unreal and illusory. ' 


Alaukika khyativad. 


The above doctrines can be chiefly put in two classes :— 

(1) One which maintains the appearance of something 
non-real in false perception (Asat-khyativada). | 

(2) One which maintains the appearance of some- 
thing real in false perception. Under this class comes 
the VFijnanvadins, the Natyatkas, Vattavaskar (Sat- 
khyativada). 

(3) Combining these theories we have the Vedantie 
doctrine the appearance of something relatively real and 
relatively non-real in false perception ( Anirvacantya- 
Khyativada). : 








* Vide Naya Manjari, p. 187 : 
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The world of manifoldness is a falsity of appearance 
having its root cause in Ignorance which is innate in us. 
This ignorance, from the cosmological standpoint, is 
spoken of as the force primus, the power of Brahman to 

evolve the world of becoming, but, 
Conclusion. ontologically regarded, Braiman is 
transcendent ; the world, an illusory 
concept, a false appearance due to ignorance or Nescience, 
vanishing away with the attainment of the knowledge of 
lIdentity. Popularly in whatever way we may concelv 
the world of experience, it is, indeed, an appearance, just 
ike other appearances, which seem to have their hold upon 
us temporarily. The difference is only in point of time— 
ene is somewhat more durable, the other less durable. 
But both are grounded upon tgnorance. 

Since in every ease of false pereeption we have an 
illusory existence before us, implying the ignorance of its 
substratum, a law can inductively be established that 
whenever we have a false perception, the supposed or 
apparent reality must have the same basis with the thing- 
in-itself. 

An objection can be raised: why is it that the world 

of appearance which is mistaken for 

An objection met. Reality is seen outside, whereas, in 

fact, it is a superimposition upon the 
self which is the Reality within us. We see the rope and 
the snake in the same place, and mistake it to be a rope 
at another place. ,It will be difficult on the accepted 
theory to account for the confusion between the world 
“existing outside with the self existing inside us, since the 
former has its being in the ignorance of the latter. 

The possibility of thinking this wise can arise only 
from the misconception of the true import of the Vedanta 
Philosophy. Reality is transcendent, to which any sense 
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pE of outer and inner cannot be logically attributed. And, 
when we speak of mistaking appearance for Reality, we do 
- muvan here Reality in the transcendent sense and not one 


that appears in the form of a self-conscious Ego, for, the 
$ sense of ego as a personal and inner existence does belong 
hts to the realm of immanent existence with which the outer 
is i order of experience has no possibility of being confounded. 


Even if we maintain that the self is the inmost of 
existences, we must say that the tendency of mistaking 
this inmost existence for the outer order illastrates the 
deceptive and spurious effect of Avidya which not only 
hides truth from view, but presents a pretended show of 
the fact. The entire empirical existence is, no doubt, 
subjective in the sense of being contained within Brahman, 
though represented as existing outside of us, for here the 
‘we’ is not the supposed substratum, but an appearance 
>= among other appearances. 

From the standpoint of the doctrine of one empirical 
self (known as Ekajivavada), it may be contended that the 
entire universe forms the outer representation of the self- 
conscious existence ; so that if there is any confusion it is 

‘between the inner self and realm of its own ‘ideas repre- 

- senting its outer appearance. The charge no longer stands, 
for, in this case, the substratum or the underlying sub- 
stance is self or Atman which is taken for the world of 
appearance—which does not exist apart from or the outside 
of it, but is something which exists in it as the world of 
its own appearance. Keally there are, only two realities: “ 

? (1) self and (2) the world of appearance, which seem to * 

be identified with each other—the inner self looks upon” 

| itself as if confused with appearance which has no exist- 

: There is nothing outer to this self 

for everything is within it and is the world of its repre- 
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From the standpoint of the doctrine of multiplicity of 
finite selves, we have a world of ideas corresponding to 
objective facts, and to us the world of our own construction 
is true. That there seems to be an objective world is 
due to inter-subjective intercourse. 


This confusion or transference due to ignorance is 
generally accepted as of two kinds. 


Kinds of confusion Jnanadhyasa is confusion of a notion 


or adhyase, 3 
with a thing, e.g., the knowledge of 


a rope for the serpent. It has been defined tn the 
Tattwanusandhan as the knowledge of one thing for 
another which it is not. ! The effect is a mental state, as 
apparently identified with an object.* Here an object 
is confused with a notion of the mind. Artřadňyasa is 
confusion of one thing with another. The effect 
is the direct knowledge of an object as apparently 
similar to a cognition of a thing once perceived.” Here 
a notion of the mind is confused with an object. 
There is, strictly speaking, a slight difference between 
these two forms, for, from the Vedantic standpoint, 
a thing has no reality apart from the notion, though 
the notion seems to bave something corresponding to it. 
If we ascribe some amount of objectivity to the empirical 
order, then there is some plausibility of the AdtAyasa 
(Jnana or Artha), otherwise every form of confusion will 
be a transference of one idea to another. All confusion 
will be confusion of ideas and notions and not of notions 
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and objects. Confusion is, again, either Swarupa or 
Samsarga, in as much as it is mistaken identity of 
a thing with another thing, or of a thing with an 
attribute. The rope-serpent illustrates the first, the 
erystal-redness, the second. * 


Of these illusory modes of existence two forms are 
generally distinguished: (1) VY yava- 

OI nae a) Aarik, and (2) Pratsbhast€. The former 
Pratibhastk, is aform of empirical existence full of 
meaning and purpose to life, and the 

latter is purely an appearance. It appears merely and 
exists so long as we do not find the underlying substra- 
tum. It has no interest whatever for practical purpose. 
Both of them are appearances and illusory concepts mis- 
conceived for realities. But we cannot identify a mistaken 
percept with a real percept, though, to the Vedantists, both 
of them are false or illusory, for, none bave permanent 


existence. Still it would be the height of philosophie | 


indiscretion to fail to take into account the apparent 
distinction of illusory appearances as Vyavaharik and 
Pratibhasik. The one has importance for life and 
its adaptation, and the other has none. The former 
has an amount of truth in so far as it fulfils some claim. 
Its importance hes in its pragmatic effects, which the latter 
does not possess. Of course between them there is no 
difference of an essential nature. One may be said to 
be an appearance of Reality, the other may be rightly 
called “an appearance of an appearance.” 





i Vide Vedanta Sidhanta Adaréa, p.9. Benares Edition. 
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There have been attempts in the course of the develop- 
ment of Vedantic thought (e.g., by the author of Fedanta 
Sidhanta Muktabali) to do away with this distinction and 
classify all forms of appearance as empirical and distinguish 
them from the Real- Brañřman or Absolute. Every mode of 

existence, in some sense real or merely 

Prakasananda’s at- Pr ee er . 

tempt to dispense with empirical, is, in fact, due to WNescience, 
eR eed Ano: and every form of them exists in 

appearance. The manifoldness is either 
real or unreal ; if unreal, how can we speak of two forms of 
vnreality or of superficial reality ? How can we distinguish 
them? Really the world of things and beings has as much 
reality as the rope-serpent. It seems real, because it 
appears, just as a snake is real, because it appears. Be- 
tween them as appearances we cannot see any difference. 

The force of the above leads us to the conclusion that 
the entire mass of conerete existence is real only to such 
extent as the rope-serpent isreal. But, even in the empiri- 
cal order of existence we notice differences which cannot 
be ignored. The being of every empirical fact of exist- 
ence is real, because it is felt, but, still yonder tree cannot 
be said to possess the same amount of being as the 
rope-serpent. Both of them, no doubt, appear and have 
their existence in Ignorance. In this sense their origin is 
similar. But there is this difference—that an appearance, 
like a rope-serpent, for example, is obliterated by a 
determinate consciousness. But the appearance of the 
manifold existence 1s set aside by an indeterminate 
consciousness. Surely none can overlook this difference, 
and this leads us to speak of the rope-serpent as an 
appearance upon appearance. No doubt, empirical exis- 
tence has a meaning only in so far as it is perceived, but, the 
esse of concrete things is notthe percipi of the individual. 
They exist only because they form part of a system, and 
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the system as a whole is, no doubt, from the Vedantic 


standpoint, founded on the cosmic Nescience which has 


its basis and support in Brakman. The possibility of 
something existing and yet remaining out of sight of the 
individual is logically cogent. We shall turn to this 
point in our discussion regarding the difference between 
Maya and Avidya and the JTedantie doctrines of finite 
souls. One point that ought to be noticed here is that 
the illusory appearance of the rope-serpent is the object 
of a concrete mode of ignorance, whereas the entirety of 
beings has its existence in the primal unmodified ignorance. 
These two forms of appearance necessitate a hypothesis 
of two forms of Nescience: the primary, concealing 
Brahman or Identity and giving rise to concrete modes 
of existences; and the secondary, concealing the con- 
crete things giving rise to false appearances. 

We have seen that Vedantism wants to trace the 
entire world-process out of Nescience. 
Figuratively, it is described as the 
power of Brahman to manifest itself, it is the Safi of 
Brahman. Indeed, in the immanent sense we cannot 
think of Brahman and Maya as separate principles of 
existence, because, empirically Vedavtism insists upon 
thinking the entire process as originating out of Brahman. 
In the second aphorism of the Vedanta philosophy we 
have the conception of Braiman as the cause and substra- 
tum of the world-process. Nowhere in Vedantism have 
we any picture of the cosmos as different from Brahman. 
Empirically we cannot speak of Bratman and Maya as 
separate existences. They are indissolubly related as the 
Reality and tts power of manifestation. But the more 
we look deeply, the more we realise that this relation 


Recapitulation. 
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due to the limitation of Avridya, for, consciousness 
no inherent limitation of itself. But this explanation of 
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of Brahman with Maya is rather imposed (s1=nfeaareraT) 
than inherent, for Being-in-itself does not admit of any 
possibility of being related to others. So this relation of 
Brahman and Maya is not real, for, in Vedantism nothing 
is Real, besides the identity of substance. Still so long 
as the empirical show of existence obtains, we must 
speak of some form of relation between Brahman and 

Maya. Hence some (e.g., Facaspatr 
Bane anppore Of ato: and his sehool) assert that Avidya 
man ? rests in finite conscious units.? 

« Jiva is its locus, Brahman its 
object.”? Nescience cannot be thought of as existing 
in itself, for all existence is 
ultimately an appearance to some 
percipient subject. And VFedantism 
is very eloquent and definite in its refusal to grant 
an independently objective existence to Nescience, for, 
that would establish the duality of substances—a 
position studiously avoided by Jedantism. Avidya must 
be thought of as existing somewhere, and VFJacaspat: holds 
that it must be conceived as existing in Jtva. But it may 
be asked, what constitutes the being of a finite conscious 
existence ? Surely this finitude of conscious existence is 


Vacaspati—Jiva the 
support. 


has 


Avidya as resting in finite selves and finite conscious 
existences as due to the limitation of Aridya may be said 
to involve a fallacy as both of them are isterdependent. 


This contention is of no value. Really speaking, there 
is no fallacy in as much as finite consciousness and Avidya 


are not exactly inter-dependent existences. Both exist 
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simultaneously from eternity. The one is the principle 
of modification, the other is the subject modified, 
and in the simultaneity of their existences there is 
no possibility of inter-dependence. ‘The percipient subject 
has its existence not quite dependent upon Avidya.’ 
Its pereipieney is independent of it, though the fact 
of its being centred in a particular spot necessitates 
its being somewhat confined by Avidya. We should 
mark here that Avridya can be thought of as exist- 
ing in consciousness or more properly as dependent 
upon consciousness (for esse is percipi). But we can 
never speak of consciousness as supporting Avidya in 
existence—it must be thought of as supported in the 
percipient subject.* But if anyone still insists that there 
is some form of inter-dependence, Vacaspati would 
grant a mutual dependence in the sense of one containing 
and the other being contained. A familiar illustration 
is given. Just as we conceive a pot enclosing the sky, 
similarly we conceive Avidya as the limiting form or vessel 
enclosing within it the sky of consciousness. 

Avidya then has existence in Jiva or consciousness 
circumscribed. It covers up the nature of conscious self 
as impersonal, self-luminous, blissful existence. This is the 
implication for regarding Avidya as fixed in Jiva making 
Brahman its object. 

Apart from Vacaspati’s conception there is the other 
theory of the old school of Sarba- 
jnata-munt, Prakastman and Ananda- 
bodhacharjya tat Avidya is supported 


Vivarana—Brahman 
the support. 


in Brahman. The purity and integrity of consciousness 
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ıs thought of as being the support and the object 
of Avidya.! Sureswaracharjya also regards Avidya as 
supported in Afman, the one undivided consciousness. 

The empirical order, so long as it holds—and it obtains 
from eternity—is an order of existence on the back- 
ground of Brakman which, when looked upon as the 
locus of Avidya, is Jiva, and when looked upon as 
object of Avidya,is Brahman. These existences are simulta- 
neous. They cannot be conceived as existing before and after. 
The possibility of Bratman appearing as Jrva (in the sense 
of Iswara), the existence of Avidya, and Brahman as 
covered up by Avidya—these three elements are mutually 
dependent upon one another. Hence to the Vedantists— 
the Samsara—the process of becoming (the manifold 
existence) exists in reflection. Brahiman-in-itself exists 
transcendentally, and through Aridya it is reflected as Jiva, 
itself being the primary /zva when it is regarded as the 
support of Nescience. ‘lhe possibility of such a reflection 
lies in the prior existence of 4Aridya which can be fitly 
called the principle through which Broman appears. It 
must be marked that the existence of Maya does not affect 
the nature of Brakman, and, strictly speaking, it is 
one that does not appear before it—its appearance and 
reality are true to the Jiva which can perceive it as a 
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principle, but not to Brahman, though it seems to have 
its support therein. 

A doubt may be raised as to how we can even empiri- 
cally conceive pure conscious existence co-existing with 
Nescience, for they seem to be quite contrary in nature. 

We should note here that the Vedantists do not make 
this affirmation in the objective sense. Transcendentally 
there is nothing else in the integrity 
of Being, and so long as we do not 
perceive this integrity of existence, we may conceive the 
co-existence of consciousness and Nescience just as we can 
quite conceive the existence of light side by side with dark- 
ness. The charge, that self-luminous substance is quite 
contrary to Avidya in nature, and as such cannot simul- 
taneously exist with it, is not to the point, for, that which 
destroys Nescience can be regarded as quite opposite to it 
in nature, but not that which reveals it. When ignorance 
is removed by the modification of mental consciousness 
in the way expressive of the subject we have a 
subsequent state introduced into us, vžz., the removal 
of ignorance by the particular modification. The state 
of our being as consciousness is no longer expressive of 
ignorance, but of the destruction of it. The nature of 
consciousness is to express or illuminate. It matters 
not whether it expresses the existence of Nescience or the 
destruction of it. Empirically speaking, consciousness 
cannot be said to be contradictory to and thus des- 
tructive of Aridya. Really the contradictory opposite 
of Nescience is^ not consciousnéss in integrity but 
consciousness as -modified by the reflection of identity. 
From the standpoint of Vedantie absolutism the affirmation 
or denial of Nescience has only an empirical significance. 
It does not affect the transcendent nature of existence in 


the least. 


An objection with. 
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— 


Anandabodhacharjya in his Nyayamakaranda has refuted 
the opponent’s plea of the impossibility of establishing any 
relation between Brahman and Avidya. Nescience can be 
regarded either as, (l) the negation of consciousness, Or 
(2) as an inert existence, or (3) as the contradictory 
opposite to consciousness. The first alternative cannot be 
accepted, for, Aridya is a positive existence. It appears to 
be real. The description of Avtdya as the opposite to 
consciousness is not true for the reason noticed just above. 
It must be regarded as something inert revealed by the 
light of consciousness., 

The main difference of the two lines of thought indi- 
cated above lies in the conception of Jiva. Vacaspatié 

has characterised 4vrdya as centred in 
peer eon ea) Jiva making Brakman ita object and 

Jiva eco-exists with Avidya. Sarba- 
jnatmuni, Prakastman and others regard Avidya to be 
resting in Brahman, keeping away from view its transcen- 
dent nature. Vacaspati insists upon the co-existence 
of Avidya avd Jiva from eternity. Hence the charge 
of begging the question has been hurled at his door. The 
other school is free from this charge in as much as it 
‘makes consciousness the resting ground of Nescience, 
and defines Jiva as the reflection of consciousness through 
Avidya. Moreover, the distinction between the schools is 
‘necessarily involved in their conception of Maya as many 
or one; Vacaspati accepts the former alternative—and 
so he must conceive it to be based in Jiva rather than in 
Brahman. The other school regards it as one, and so it 
is conceived as based in Brahman. 

It must be noted here that /edantism fills up the gap 
between transcendental and empirical existences by Avrdya. 
See — — — — 


1 Vide Nyayamakaranda, pp. 318-320 (Benares edition ). 
11 
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‘The criticism often urged against absolutism, that in ex- 
‘plaining everything as attributed to substance by us we do 
‘not explain the origin of this “ us”, cannot be maintained 
“with any force against Vedantism. Vacaspati has made 
a frank confession that this “we” is eternal just like the 


other terms of the empirical order. Eternally we draw a 


picture upon the background of a transcendental reality. 
According to the other school so long as Nescience 
obtains, this “I” is an appearance of Braman through 
Avidya. Its existence cannot be denied. It is only 
an appearance of Being which does not make any differ- 
ence to the integrity of transcendental consciousness. Thus 
to the Vedantists, like Kant, the transcendent ideality of 
the world does not exclude its empirical reality. Pedan- 
fism would have the appearance of a system urging upon 
the equal reality of the metaphysical and the empirical 
order but for its acceptance of the possibility of a denial 
of the empirical order. From this it follows that the 
ground of erroneous empirical existence is to be sought 
in the knowing subject in which Avidya, as repeatedly 
asserted, is innate, be it Jiva or Iswara. 

The empirical order of existence is thus regarded as 
the effect~an effect in the sense of transformation of 
Avidya, and an effect in the sense of reflection of Braiman. 
For this reflection there must be side by side with it an 
existence, and empirically we can speak of this as the second 
principle. So long as the world of appearance exists, the 
elements of existences—Avidya, Jiva, Iswara, the difference 
between Jiva and swar, the connexion of Avidya and 
consciousness and lastly consciousness—can be said to be 
obtaining. The author of the Panchadasi points out that 
they are existences of indefinite beginning, and conscious- 
ness apart, all the rest are actually destroyed on the 
attainment of knowledge. 
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The Vedantic doctrine of the Identity-Being and the 
mysterious reality of appearance vanishing in the reality 
of Being has been sought to be established on the critical 


l consideration and examination of the law of causation in a 


metaphysical sense. We are here to analyse the notion of 
causation and determine the nature of effectuation to see 
if the effect has a reality of its own, different from the 
cause. The world is regarded as the effect, Bratman as 
the cause. The question arises. Is the effect real 
in the same sense as the cause? In other words, can we 
conceive the effect in any sense 
Appearance in what objectively real? 
awtig Gannention efeecn, Before we come to the theory 
tion. from the Vedantic stand-point, we 
should examine the prevailing theories 
of causation to help us to understand the /edantic theory. 
We may begin with (1) the Buddhistic conception of Asat- 
Karanavada, the theory thatevery event comes out of nothing, 
so that we need not assume the existence of an original 
non-phenomenal cause to explain the appearance of pheno- 
menon. If phenomena exist, we must conceive them 
as existing somewhere. Since they are phenomena, they 
cannot be conceived as existing without a cause and a 
substratum. A phenomenon is a mode of existence and to 
think of it as projected out of an empty background is 
self-contradiction ; and the consistency of thought demands 
more than a phantasm of existence 
The evolution of the for the originative cause to ex plain 
conception of causation eyen an apparent existence. Even if 
(1) Buddhistic concep- ; 
tion. we speak of ‘ nothing 
of some event or phenomenon, this 


’” as originative 
: ing’ i long thing, but b iS thing real 
nothing’ is no longer nothing, but becomes something real. 
It may be maintained that the pot-form cannot be 
imposed on the clay unless we have the previous destruction 
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of the lump-form. Strictly speaking, the pot has its 


cause not in the clay but in the destruction of the lump. 


It is more proper to hold, therefore, that an effect bas its 


origin in nothing positive but from something that does 
not exist. 

This is hardly true. No doubt, in the making of the 
pot, the lump-form may be destroyed, but not the clay 
which is still found to be the material of the pot. None 
can reason with consistency that the clay of the moment of 
making pot is destroyed, and that the clay-matter of the pot 
is something new and different, though similar to the 
previously existing one in appearance. And this element 
of similarity is the ground of our erroneously inferring 
the identity of the matter of lump and of the pot. But 
we have a clear perception of the identity of the material 
of the lump and of the pot, and contrary to this perception, 
we cannot establish a sounder theory upon so slender a 
basis as inference on the ground of similarity of appear- 
ance. Moreover, if we maintain such a similarity bet- 
ween the outgoing and incoming existences, we must 
insist upon something that can notice these different 
states of existence and compare them to find their similari- 
ty and difference. If this is impossible (and it is no doubt 
impossible from the Buddhistic standpoint), we cannot 
speak of similarity between the fleeting existences. If 
anybody asserts that there is a possibility of the cognition 
of identity even if it does not exist, then knowledge in 
the true sense of the word as implying correspondence of 
ideas to facts becomes quite an impossibility. ' 


But it may be argued that the essence of causation 
lies in the invariable antecedence (fama yafaa) 





* Vide Brihat-Aranyaka Bhasya—the refutation of Asat Karanabada, 


‘Chapter II, 2. 
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of relation. It does not indicate any priority of exis- 
tence to which it may be related. Invariability is the 
mark of causation, but it does not necessarily imply 
anything existing antecedent to it, real or non-real. 
This theory seems to ignore that a relation implies 
the act of being related to something. The invariability 
of antecedence is a mark that can be attributed to an ex- 
istence, but never to a non-existence. Since it is a mark, 
we must think of it as a quality or significate of something 
real, for, that which does not exist cannot truly be said to 
possess any attribute or a mark. Even if, after this, it is 
maintained that something can come out of nothing, we 
may ask whether this nothing has any particularity de- 
pending upon some condition when causing effects or not ; 
if there is any speciality, and there is actually some specia- 
lity which distinguishes it as a cause from mere nothing- 
ness, we can no longer conceive it as nothing for ‘ no- 
thingness’” and ‘individuality’ or ‘speciality’ are not 
quite compatible; if there is no speciality, we are to lend 
our support to the spontaneous origin of effects at any 
time or moment. Udayanacharjya has combated the 
Sunyavadius assertion about the spontaneous origin of 
events. The spontaneity of origin may imply either :— 

(1) the absence or negation of the cause, or 

(2) the possibility of the effect being cima by 

itself, or 

(3) the vacuity or nothingness to be the cause. 

The first alternative is easily refuted, for, it denies the 
axiom of causality. It makes effects permanent existences 
and thus destroys their mark of being events or effects. 

The second one also is not true, for, a thing or an 
event, which does not exist before it is originated, cannot 
be supposed to be causa suť or self-caused. If it is held to 
be ever existing, it is no longer an effect. Moreover, the 
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cause is related to the effect in succession which implies 


a duality of existence—the antecedent and the consequent. — 


The last is equally untenable, for, it would make either 
the “‘ vacuity °” or “nothing ” be something or the effect 
lasting for good. Both are absurd. We cannot conceive 
the prior non-existence to be the cause, which, when des- 
troyed, gives rise to the effect, ¢.g., the prior non-existence 
of a pot is antecedent to its production and may be 
supposed to be the cause of it, for, a prior non-existence 
proves nothing and gives no indication of the thing to be 
produced. We come to realise the possibility of a pot 
being originated when we have before us the existence of 
earth not merely as containing the prior non-existence 
of pot, but the earth as modified into the different parts 
of a pot likely to give rise to it. A pure prior non- 
existence is no helpful guide to our determining the 
cause of a particular thing or event. A special character 
becomes necessary.? 

The Naiyayié conception of Arambhavada or Asat-karya- 
vada is that a previously non-existent 
effect originates from the existent 
cause or causes. The operative causes combine together 
to give rise to something that did not exist before, 
e.g., a piece of cloth made up of single and isolated threads. 
It originates in the combination of separate causes which 
are comparatively more permanent entities, these again out 
of the combinations of still simpler elements, and so on 
until we come to the ultimate realities or atoms. It should 
be marked here that an effect has af temporary existence, 
and is originated as something sure to be destroyed in 
time. This theory wants to establish the origin of all 
things out of the atoms having no extension. The origina- 
ted things have no continuity of existence from eternity, 


Naiyayik conception. 


« Vids Nyaya Kusumanjalt, pp. 40-45. 
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nor would they exist for ever. They suddenly come into 
existence and suddenly vanish away. They are finite i 
existences. 

The main difficulty of this theory is that it maintains 
the origin of bodily substances out of those that are bodi- 
less, a conception that is on the face of it self-contradic- 
tory. 

Again, if the causes do not contain within them the 
effects, how can we conceive of an object suddenly emerg- 
ing into existence? If the effect is granted an amount 
of Jeing, it must have a sufficient reason for its existence ; 
it must be either in any form in the causes or it must be 
produced by their combination. The first alternative is 
denied. The second is accepted. But here, it may 
be asked—is the effect real or non-real? If it is non-real,j 
how can we speak of it as something different from the 
causes and suddenly coming into existence. Again, if the 
causes are real in themselves, how can we speak of the 
combination of them as non-real? And if we grant some 

C reality to the effect,"it is an existencejnot previously obtain- 
®ing, and as a combination, it is something new and different 
(from the causes, z.e., if you speak of the combination as 
non-real,'it cannot be called an existence. It is only an ap- 
[ pearance. If you speak of it as re: al, it is something either 
different from the cause or identical with it. The former 
would œrant the possibility of an ever-increasing amount of 
reality, directly against the theory ef conservation; the 
latter establishes the’identityv of cause and effect in essence, 
allowing only an appearance to the effect. In fact, the 
spirit of the doctrine leads us to think of the combination} 
- more as av appearance than asa reality. It is real only 
Sas an appearance. The moment we look through the 
appearance, we notice nothing but the original cause. In 
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this sense the effect is non-distinguished from the cause, 


” though it appears as something new. 


And, moreover, even if we grant the possibility of an 
entirely new existence issuing out of the permanent causes, 
still we cannot explain any uniformity of causation by this 
method. One might conceive a number of sand-units 
_ producing oil, just as a number of oil-seeds produces it, for 
effects are not involved in causes. If effects are entirely 
spontaneous, and not potentially inherent in causes, how 
can we insist upon the law—the same cause will produce 
the same effect. This theory would lead to the supposition 
of plurality of causes, barring the possibility of inference. 

It is, indeed, a truism that a relation exists between a 
eause and an effect, the particular cause and the particular 
effect, otherwise the possibility of plurality of causes 
cannot but arise.' We cannot explain this relation on 
the hypothesis of the Aramðňavada as the relation would 
imply the existence of cause and effect which the theory 
denies. If the effect is non-existent in any form before its 
production, it is not real and cannot be related to the cause. 

The contention of the Nyaya Kandali, that a thing which 
does not appear and is not fit for any use must necessarily 
be non-existent,? is not sound, for it may exist in the form 
of potency which under favourable conditions would origi- 
nate as a thing or an event. If the effect is not granted an 
existence in the cause, the cause, strictly speaking, cannot 
be said*to produce it. The effect should beheld to be 





; sM 
t Fide Anirudhabritti on the Sankyasutra, Chap. I, 115, 119 
aphorisms. 
* Vide Nyaya Kandali, pp. 144, Benares Edition. 
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originated out of the prior non-existence involved in the 
cause, for the immediate antecedent of the effect is not the 
supposed cause, but the prior non-existence of effect, 
which when destroyed, produces the effect. And this 
would lead us to the absurdities of the Buddhbistic position 
noticed before. 

Sankar has refuted the 4sa/taryarada and maintained 
the reality and the eternity of effect (in empirical sense). We 
may,in brief, notice his arguments.' The effect-form is not 
asat nor imaginary and does not accidentally emerge into 
existence. ‘he Asaf or non-existent cannot appear ; what- 
ever appears must be supposed to be existent before, though 
it may be hidden from view. It appears under favourable 
conditions —when its previous form is removed by appro- 
priate or suitable means. None can reasonably assert that 
what is previously existent should be perceived—something 
existing but not appearing before view is impossible and in- 
admissible—for every existence is not manifested. It may 
exist, still it may not appear before us. It cannot be held 
that it is existent only when manifested, for it leads one to 
the conclusion that all existences are manifested which is 
not true. The pot-form may exist potentially in the 
lump-form. It may be objected that had it been so, the 
lump-form should have occupied a position in space 
different from the space-position of the pot, just as the wall 
occupies a space-position distinct from the space-position 
of the object hidden by it. But this objection has no foree, 
for there is no law that the space-positions of the object that 
eovers and of that which is covered should be different, 


milk-form shields from view the 


e.g., in milk, the 
with the 


water-form and yet has the same space-position 


water-form. 





% Vide Brihadaranyaka, Chapter I, Brahman II, Sankar Bhasya. 
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-` Sankar further goes on: the past or the future being 
of an object may be different from the present being, but. 
still itis eing. If the future being be non-existent then the 
perception of a yogin would be meaningless, for he is said to 
be perceiving the past and the future just as we see 
the present. Besides, God’s fore-knowledge would be 
meaningless. The effect-form is, therefore, potentially 
existent in the cause. It is not purely asat before it is 
produced. 

(3) The Sankkya Theory of Sutkaryarada—the theory 
of evolution with substantial muta- 

. Sankhya conception. tion. This theory differs from the 

previous one in maintaining that 
effects are real and are transformations of causes. The 
effect is not a phenomenon suddenly emerging into existence 
—it is potentially real in the cause. We cannot hold the 
amazing hypothesis that the previously non-existent can see 
the light of existence. This is absurd. An effect must 
be supposed as potentially present in the cause and a combi- 
nation of circumstances is necessary to bring it out. It must 
be noticed here that the reality of effect and the reality of 
cause are not two different forms of realities. The reality 
of the cause appears inthe effect, for the effect is the cause 
transmuted.’ An effect is not a mere phenomenon, nor an 
appearance— it imbibes in it the reality of the cause. Pari- 
nam or transubstantiation has been defined as ‘fa process 
of becoming in which the cause graduelly changes and 
reappears in the form of effect.?’’ The effect can be 
described as the immanent finality, the formative principle 


— — — — — — — 
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realising itself through successive transformations till it 
reaches the final growth and development. It is the gen- 
erally accepted theory of causation in metaphysics. 

But this doctrine of causation, if examined deeply, will 
be seen to contain within it the promise and implication of 
the Vedantic doctrine of Vivartha. The Sankfiya doctrine 
expressly states that the effect is rea/ in as much as it is the 
cause transformed. But transformation means only a change 
in form. ‘The essence remains intact. If transformation 
implies a complete change in the being of cause, knowledge 
would be impossible, for it makes every state of existence 
different from the previous state. If we mean by trans- 
formation a change of a part of its being, we may be asked, 
is this part different from or identical with the entire being 
of the cause? If different, we have to make an impossible 
synthesis; if identical, the complete being is changed, 
the effect is entirely a different thing.’ It must 
be conceded then that the theory does not give us 
any clear sense, and the doctrine cannot be taken as valid 
in the way in which it is generally put. The effect as 
effect might have possibly been regarded as something 
different, had there been in its nature an element new and 
unique in itself, but since such an element is wanting, it 
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i Vide Bhamati, p. 117 (Jivaji’s Bhamati- Kalpataru Edition) : 
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is nothing new but the cause in some other form. In 
other words, the cause and the effect express the different 
forms of the same reality, which, as reality, never changes. 
The terms, therefore, have a meaning to the person 
eonscious of the phenomenal changes, but, since these 
changes can have no effect upon the nature of reality 
as such, they cannot be taken in objective sense. In 
fact, there is no substantial mutation as the Sanya 
system postulates, for that would imply an essential 
difference of nature between cause and effect which 
the Sunkhya doctrine denies. Here then is a dilemma. 
If you maintain that the effect is a mere transformation 
of the cause, you cannot speak of substantial mutation ; 
if you speak of substantial mutation, you cannot speak 
of the effect as mere transformation of cause, because 
in your sense of transformation there is not the origina- 
tion of anything new. An effect is real in so far as it is 
identical with the cause in essence. In itself, it has no 
reality. 
(4) Hence we come to the theory of causation as evo- 
lution without substantial mutation—the Vedantic theory 
of VFivartavada. According to this, 
ba Eent concep- between the cause and the effect there 
is no such relation in the sense of 
change or transformation of reality as the Sankbya 
system seems to maintain. The cause is reality, the effect 
an appearance, and as appearance it must not be confounded 
with reality. Nobody can argue that effectuation would 
lose all meaning in this way, for, indeed effectuation has a 
meaning only in the sense of causing a different appearance, 
and it has a value in the realm of appearance. ‘The effect 
seems to be apparently « reality, but, on a closer inspection, 
we observe that cause subsists in the effect in the in- 
tegrity of its being, e.g., on applying heat to water, we get 
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vapour, but can anybody argue that in the essence of 
water there is any change?! No doubt, there is a modi- 
fication of one state of appearance into another, but no 
change has been effected in the essence of the thing. 
The effect is not the mutation of the cause but only 
an appearance. It is identical with the cause in 
essence, though in appearance it is different.” The 
Vedantie doctrine really implies that causation does 
not hold good metaphysically. ‘The causal category 
has an immanent use and a meaning so long as 
the transcendent vision does not dawn upon us. The 
empirical order is a chain of facts and events tied by 
the causal law. The immediately prior event is the 
cause, the posterior the effect. In the phenomenal sense 
an effect may be the transformation of cause, but in the 
absolute sense the effect seems to bea Vivartha, a reflection, 
an appearance of the cause. Fivartha has been defined 
as the process of retiection in which the effect does not 
possess the same amount of being with the cause.* 
Though the effect seems to be somewhat different from 
the cause in the sense of being transformed empirically, 
yet we must not lose sight of their nonu-difference in the 
metaphysical sense. ‘The Wedantin never maintains that 
Brahman who is above all phenomenal changes (zama and 
rupa)is at the same time non-different (in the empirical 
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sense) from the mutations constituting the universe, nor 
does he assert that simply because he characterises the 
phenomenal world as illusory or unreal, the noumenal 
Brahman which supports and sustains the phenomenal 
order in existence is equally non-real. We find that 
Ramanuja brings in a charge against the Vedantism of 
Sankara on a misconception of the spirit of Vedantism.,' 

“Those however who assert the non-difference of the 
effect from the cause on the ground that the effect is un- 
real, cannot establish the non-difference, for there can be 
no identity between the true and the false. If it is true 
it will establish either the falsity of Brahman or the truth 
of the world.” 

This charge has entirely missed the \ potat in issue, 
An effect is non-different from the cause empirically, but 
metaphysically the effect has no independent existence 
apart from the cause. It, as an effect, does not exist. 
And when such a knowledge of the ultimate identity 
of cause and effect has been attained, the effect as 
effect fails to have any meaning. So long as we do not 
see things in their true colour, we continue to regard the 
effect as the transformation of the cause and thas real, 
but, no sooneris the philosophic insight gained, than the 
appearance of effect vanishes in the reality of the cause. 
The empirical order is an appearance of reality, and as 
appearance not quite diflerent from it. But we 
cannot posit for it the same amount of being with 
the cause. Objectively (or in reality) the being of 
effect is identical with the being of cause; empirically 
one may be considered as the transformation of the 
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other. In fact, the being of cause and effect remains 
identical, and so long as the empirical order obtains 
they (the words cause and effect) possess a meaning 
and acquire a sense. Being is represented as the cause 
becanse of its appearance as the permanent substratum of 
all events, but this is only an- appearance of itself, and 
does not constitute its reality. So long as the empirical 
sense persists in us, we can understand the unchangeabili- 
ty of the deing of cause, though it appears as the ground 
of changes and events. The identity of cause in all forms 
of effects clearly comes upon consciousness, and, thus under- 
stood, the cause is seen to preserve its integrity of 
existence, though it seems to put on an appearance of 
transforming itself into effects. 

It may be suggested, that the effect is different from 
the cause, though ia essence it may be identical with the 
eause. Both are equally real, so that the cause and the 
effect are tied up in the relation of identity and difference. 
They are identical iz eing, though different n appearance. 

The Vedantin can accept this theory in empirical 
sense, but not metaphysically. Vacaspati has refuted 
this theory. What is this Bheda—the element of differ- 
ence—which is supposed to co-exist with <4d/eda or 
identity? Are they mutually opposed? If so, the cause and 
the effect will be totally different existences, incom- 
patible in their nature. If there is difference, there can 
be no identity ; if identity, none can imagine a difference ; 
so the attempt to establish a difference in identity (between 
cause and effect) in objective sense fails completely.’ 





— 
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Empirically speaking, the effect, because it is effect, is 
different from the cause; otherwise when we speak of the 
effect, we ought to see the cause and its different modi- 
fications. Still we cannot speak of the effect as totally 
different from the cause, the effect is the appearance, the 
cause the underlying reality. Rightly can it be asserted 
that if the cause and the effect are totally different, no 
relation can be sought to be established between them. If 
they are identical there can be no sense of difference. It 
comes to this that the effect is non-different from the cause 
though it appears to be different. But this is a difference 
on the background of identity, not identity on the back- 
ground of difference. It is because of the effect having 
its existence in the being of the cause, and because of the 
cause being pervasive everywhere in the form of existence, 
' that the effect as existence is non-different from the cause, 
though in its appearances of ‘pot, ‘cow,’ etec., it is different 
from the cause. The manifoldness is true only in the form 
of the effect. In its essential nature it is identical with the 
cause. 

Vedantism makes a frank confession that empirically 
the nature of effect cannot be exactly determined. It 
cannot be said to be either actually existing or non- 
existing. In the former case it will be identified with 
Existence or Being, and it ceases to exist as effect. 
In the latter case it would not be perceived or felt 
and since it is felt or perceived it is not purely 
non-existence. The nature of effect, strictly speaking, 
is mysterious. It is something “that escapes logical 
determination. We conclude: the reality is the cause, 
the appearance is the effect in empirical sense; in 
metaphysical sense the effect is identical with the cause, 
and has no existence. It loses itself in the background 
of Identity. 
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It has been shown that the relationship between Being- 
in-itself and the phenomenal world from the point of view 
of causality is false. Still the Vedantism has not freed 
itself from the tendency to regard God as the cause of 
the world and seeks to reconcile the common-sense view 
with the metaphysical theory by assimilatiog the idea of 


causality with that of identity. “‘To this end Vedantism 


forms too wide a conception of causality in that it 
is not only the law that determines the relation between 
events and changes of phenomenon, but also the 
bond between substance and attributes or qualities.” 
(Deussen.) 
This extensive use of the concept of causality makes 
it possible for the Vedantist to speak 
ty —— of the empirical world as based on 
order— Brahman or Brahman which is represented as both 
i — the material and the efficient cause of 
the world. The author of the Sanféshepa 
Sariraka says that though Being-in-itself cannot be 
regarded as the cause of the empirical order, yet there is 
no difficulty in ascribing to it causation indirectly through 
Maya. Sureswara makes the same affirmation in his 
Farttk.* Brahman is called the cause of the universe by 
implication in so faras it is the support of Nescience. 
Apyaya Dikshtt refers us to an analogy by way of illus- 


tration, viz., that when the earth is moulded in the form of 


a pot, the invariable quality of earth, its scent, appears in 
the pot without being in any way transformed or changed. 
We may likewise conceive Brahman to be the cause of the 
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world. Brahman is the material cause, Maya the instru- 
mental cause.’ 

Prakasananda, the author of the Vedanta Siddhanta 
Muktabali, conceives Maya to be the material cause of 
the empirical order. Brahman-in-itself as a transcen- 
dent existence cannot enter into the relation of cause 
and efrect—the empirical order in causality must be an 
order in Maya. Brahman is called the cause only by 
implication as the basic principle of Maya.? Vacaspati, 
on the other hand, conceives Brahman, which is the 
object of our ignorance, to be the material cause of the 
empirical order, Maya being only a secondary or indirect 
cause. Opinion differs regarding Vacaspati’s position. 
He has been interpreted in two ways. Brahmananda 
Saraswati and Madhusudhan maintain that, since accord- 
ing to Vacaspati, Avidya is supported in Jiva, the 
material cause of the universe is Jiva, Avidya, the 
instrumental cause,* or we may simply say Jiva, the 
support of Avidya, is the material cause. 

The author of the Kalpataru demurs tu this inter- 
pretation and maintains that Braim-n is the material 
cause. Avidya as supported in Jiva is the instrumental 
cause of the universe. He refers us to the common 
example of the rope-serpent. Really what is appearing as 
serpent is the rope; the rope contains the materiality of 
the cause, our ignorance is instrumental thereto. Similarly 
Brahman appears as the manifold existence—the matter 
of the manifold is Brahman, the instrument is Ignorance 

x au a yaafafa wo eee eee St fe Perse E Ramtirth’s com- 
mentary, Sankshepa Sariraka—Sl. 2 

* Wide Vedanta Siddhantadarsa, Sloka 7, last Chapter; Adwaita 
Siddhanta Muktabali, pp: 1-10. 

> Vide Laghu Chandrika on Adwaita Siddhi, p. 595.—Jivaji’s Edn. 
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supported in Jiva.' We shall see later on the bearing of 
this distinction on the conception of Jzva and Iswara. 

Prakastmanyati, the author of the Vivarana, regards 
Brahman as conditioned by Maya (not pure intelligence) 
to be the material cause of the universe. Consciousness 
in its integrity has no relation to anything, and is tran- 
scendental. But when it is possessed of Avidya it is 
regarded as the material cause. Consciousness thus pos- 
- sessed is Iswara.® 

In the Siddhantalesh we come across the opinion of 
some one not holding any distinction between Maya and 
Avidya. The empirical existence is the transformation of 
Maya as supported in Iswara who must needs, therefore, be 
regarded as the material cause of the universe, Avidya 
the instrumental cause. Brahman has been kept untouch- 
ed. Iswara has been regarded the support of Avidya 
and consequently the material cause of the universe. 
The author of the Padarthalatwa regards Brahman and 
Maya to be the material cause, for, the world is the 
vivartha of Brahman, and the transformation or parinam 
of Maya.* According to Vitlyaranya, Iswara is the 


material cause of the external existence, Jiva, of the 
internal.* 


* Vide Bhamati and Kalpataru on the A phorism— J0 i Ifeara— 
p- 404, Jiva’a V. K. P. Edition. 


* Fide Vivaranaprameya, p. 116 (Benres Edition): 
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* Vide Vedanta Siddhantadarsa, pp. 86-90 ; Siddhantasara Sangraha, 
pp. 92-93. 


* Vide Vedanta Sidhantadarsa, p. 12. 
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These conceptions are different descriptions of the 
empirical order. All of them agree in ascribing to the 
world of manifoldness a cause, and this cause is Bratman 
as associated with Maya. It is assuredly true that to 
explain the empirical order both elements are equally 
necessary: Brahman, the principle of existence, and Maya, 
the principle of becoming. 

The Vedantin may go so far as to accept the possibility 
of the existence of a central self-conscious being represent- 
ing the highest synthesis—the inner and immanent chain 
of empirical existence. Empirically every finite being is 
regarded as a reflection, and the synthesis of finite 
existences in the conception of a super-person may 
be regarded again as a reflection containing within it 
infinite centres of finite reflection. Vedantism is a 
midway between Kantianism and Hegelianism. Kant 

accepts the self as illuminating and 
The systems of Kant, igs : < 
Hegel, Bradley and Organising the manifold of sense. The 
Vedanta compared. self by its own splendour illumines 
the process of integration, keeping its transcendent nature 
hidden from view. Hegel makes this self-consciousness, 
the self-luminous principle to be the ultimate reality 
unfolding itself in a dialectic process. Vedantism would 
trace every existence to self, holding the process to be 
an effort of self-manifestation. The self in its integrity 
does not find itself in this self-expression. Vedautism 
differs from Kant in holding the empirical world to be 
an expression of Being. It agrees with him in holding the 
self to be illuminating the entire existence, without appear- 
ing before our empirical view. It originates the world 
of manifoldness which is rightly regarded as the expression 
of its being, but it never appears in the fulness of its 
existence before our vision or anywhere in the process of 
self-revelation. The self when it is reflected on the 
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primordial Nescience is Iswara, and Iswara is Brabman 
willing to manifest itself. This expression of Being is 
relatively real in Vedantism, whereas in Hegel it is 
the reality. To Bradley finite existences are moments 
in the absolute Existence, though any ascription of 
independence to them is bad philosophy; just as one 
would go to the other extreme if one denies existence 
to them, since the absolute „is the totality of experience. 
Any point in existence is as much real as the whole 
of it although and the whole all divisions would be healed 
up ‘in the harmony of its higher bliss’. To Vedantism 
ie due the credit of showing that Being is the plenum 
of existence and Bliss. It transcends the division and unity 
of whole and parts. 

Apart from this philosophic sense of Being or Brahman 
the Vedanta retains in the term the common conception 
of God. It appeals to certain arguments to prove the 
existence of such a being as the cosmological and teleo- 
lozieal principle. Brahman is regarded as the cause 
creating and preserving the  world-process. Some 
regard it as possessing the power, will and know- 
ledge necessary to it. It is often described as pursuing 
an end, and for which, it has the necessary wisdom and 
power. Brahman is regarded as an active agent design- 
ing and controlling the world-process. But even as regards 
this empirieal description of Brahman there seem to be 
differences of opinion among the Vedantists. Thus the 
author of the Kalpataru suggests that Brahman’s activity 
in creating consists in*nothing more than casting a glance, 
which is sufficient to set Maya working. This description 
is more consistent with the transcendent conception of 
Brahman. The entire process is going on spontaneously. 
Brahman’s interference is necessary to set it gvoing—and 
this interference consists in nothing more than keeping an 
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eye, as it were, over it.! “The Vedas are its breath, the 
five elements are its perceptions, the entire things and 
beings are its smile, the final process of involution is its 
dreamless sleep.” Brahman does not require anything more 
to create the universe than a passing sight. The above 
quotation makes it clear that the whole process is sponta- 
neous. The spontaneous origin of the world-process 
has been clearly brought out in the conception of Laža. 
Vedantism has ruled out the conception of Liča as a 
purposeful activity and instituted in its place the con- 
ception of Zila as a spontaneous activity. We may read 
some motive in creation. But in truth, there is no 
particular motive behind it. The entire world of 
appearance is the emanation of Brahman. The description 
of the world-process as creation or evolution ascribes a will 
or motive to Brahman, and this will be contrary to the 
notion of Brahman as pure intelligence and lead us to 
suppose it to be a personal existence. On the other hand 
the theory of Emanation of the world-process as sponta- 
neously coming into being supports the idea of Brahman 
as more or less impersonal in nature. It can keep up 
the analogy of Brahman being the sun of existence, the 

eoncrete beings are the modes of light. 
Brahman is described as the cosmological principle 
(indicated in the third aphorism of 
l. As the cosmolo- the Brahma Sutra). Here, again, an 
ahd sala a interpretation has been put in the 
Kalpataru to indicate the purity of being as the inner 
meaning of the Sutra. Brahman is an existence on which 
we have the simultaneous appearance and disappearance of 
the cosmic existence, t.e , it is transcendent, on which, for 
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the time being, originates a world of appearance which, in 


the moment, is also objectively non-existent. In Vedanta 
Sutras we have, no doubt, the common notion of Brahman 
as the cosmological principle, and this is due to the wide 
use of the law of causation, overlooking the philosophic 
view that what transcends experience cannot be the cause 
of that which appears in experience. 
Brahman is also described as the teleological principle. 
The world reveals to us a wonderful 
2. The teleological Plan and order of existence, and this 
principle. plan is consistent only with the exis- 
tence of a conscious power behind it. 
Here, again, to be consistent, we must speak of Brahman 
as the principle sufficient to account for the mysterious 
groups of combinations and selections expressive of an 
intention running through the cosmic order. Sankara truly 
says that this world of design, as it is incomprehensible to 
the finite intellect, cannot be thought of as coming out of a 
blind power. ‘This argument establishes the existence of 
a rational power or conscious principle behind the empiri- 
eal order. ' 
Brahman is also described as the source of the Fedas. 
The Vedas are the depositories of 


= 3. The moral principle. instructions regarding every form of 
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conduct, spiritual, moral, and ephe- 
meral. And since they come out of Brahman, Brahman 
is the ultimate authority and source of laws temporal and 
spiritual.? 

These arguments are inductive attempts to establish 
the existence of Brahman, a spiritual principle behind 
Nature. ‘These arguments prove nothing more than 
the bare possible existence of a conscious principle. Hence 
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Vedantism, in addition to these arguments, appeals to 
self-conscious experience for the main support of its 
doctrine. 

In the Vedantism of Sankara and his followers these 
argaments are of mere pragmatic value and useful for the 
ignorant only. Standing on the empirical level of con- 
scious existence we have no better way of describing the 
world-process than as one evolved out of and controlled 
by the Infinite. And so long as our consciousness is 
dominated by the empirical outlook, we look to the entire 
process as contained within and sustained in existence by 
Brahman. This theological conception has been lost in 
the metaphysics of Vedanta, where it is held that it is 
only a passing vision on the way to the attainment of 
final bliss. 

The above arguments give us the conception of Brab- 
man as one who possesses attributes. To it are posited the 
qualities of omniscience, omnipotence and omnipresence. 


It is omnipotent because it controis Maya. It is omni- 


present because it is all-pervasive—the limitations of space 
and time are effective upon the finite beings, but not 
upon one that transcends Maya and controls it. It is 
omniscient because Maya cannot obscure its vision. By 
Brahman being omniscient we mean its being conscious 
of everything, its being expressive of everything, and not 
in its being the subject of conscious process. 

In calling Brahman expressive of everything, its nature 
as an impersonal being is retained, and this is in keeping 


with the main line of thinking in Vedantism. (Vacaspati.) 


Vivarana maintains that Brahman’s omniscience consists 
in capacity of expressing everything. Just as the lamp 
expresses everything lying near it, so Brahman manifests 


g -everything into light, as it underlies every form of existence. 


(Vivarana, >. 23.) 
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Omniscience may be of two kinds:' 
| 1. Omnisecience which is natural (q@eqa:) and inherent. 
This may be fitly called intellectual intuition. Brahman 
is omniscient by this innate capacity.” 

2. Omniscience which is acquired (araa: ) through 
perception, inference and other sources of know- 
ledge. Brakhian has knowledge which is direct and 
immediate.” 

To sum up: Brahman in association with Maya appears 
as the immanent principle underlying the infinite modes 
of existence. The description of this immanent principle is 
not always uniform. Sometimes it is spoken of as if it has 
a personality of its own—a conception which describes 
Maya as its Sakti. This description, however, falls short 
of the general picture of Brahman as 
consciousness. This may be indi- 
cated as the effect of the theological attitude of mind. 
Vacaspati sees this and is careful not to ascribe any sort 
of personality to Bratman even when it appears to 
be associated with Maya. He interprets it as a 
principle underlying the cosmic existence. It does not 
acquire a personality in relation to Maya. Brahman 
transcendent is consciousness and bliss. Brahman 
immanent is the consciousness in infinite modes, the 
consciousness of all consciousnesses. WVedantism is Trans- 
cendentalism with an appearance of Pantheism, because 
ji this ‘pan’ is not real to the Vedantin—it is ¢heos 
P throughout, there is no ‘all,’ It starts with the proposi- 

~ tion that ‘all’ is Braman, and subsequently finds ‘all’ 
vanishing away in the fullness of Being. 


— 


Conclusion. 
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The terms Maya and Aridya have long been used 

in an identical sense. We have accepted the general con- 
clusion that the entire cosmic exis- 

Mayaand Avidya— tence is due to Nescience or when we 
ith they aro used. attribute the cause of the universe to 
Brahman we say it is due to its Sasti— 

Maya. But in later Fedantism these terms have been used 
in special senses. Before noticing them we should mark 
here the distinction commonly drawn between the terms 


Maya and Avidya. Maya is the principle of individuation— | 


Brahman’s power of becoming, or more logically, of appear- 
ing as many, whereas Avidya is spoken of as the principle 
of ignorance intercepting things from view. Maya and 
Avidya are the same thing from two different standpoints. 
The one has in it a creative significance, the other an 
epistomological one. Hence, when we speak of the origin and 
change in the world-process we attribute it to Maya, where- 
as the misinterpretation of rope for snake is attributed to 
Avidya. Maya has been defined in the Vivarana Prameya 
Sangraha ‘‘as that which has the capacity of originating 
something quite contrary and that which is subjected to 
will for no definite purpose.”' Braimananda defines it as 
that which has the capacity of originating mysterious effects 
which are neither Sat nor Asat.2? It is an originative 
cause. It is something that can originate, and for which 
no definite reason can be set forth. In Maya the idea of 
origination is more apparent, and origination implies 
a power or a will. In Avidya the idea of obscuration 
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is more prominent. It causes a confusion of an appear- 
ance with an appearance, whereas Maya brings out 
the entire existence which appears as objective to finite 
consciousness. We have already shown tbat this distinc- 
tion between objectively false realities and subjectively 
false ideas cannot be set aside. ‘The one is denied by the 
knowledge of Identity, the other by an objectively real 
thing. Sankara has made no clear distinction between 
Maya and Avidya. He has used them almost in the 
same sense. But, in later Vedantism, these terms have 
been used in different senses. We may now notice them. 

(1) Maya has been defined as a mysterious entity exist- 
ing eternally in relation to consciousness. When this primal 
ignorance is divided into parts, it is called Avidya. Maya 
is the entirety of Nescience. Aridya is the name given tothe 
parts thereof. Jswara is the reflection of consciousness 
upon Maya, Jiva is the refi.ction of consciousness upon 
Avidya. Iswara, like Jiva, is a product or a reflection. 
The difference is that the one is the reflection upon 
Maya in its primary stage, when it is free from all forms 
of differentiation. ‘The other is the reflection upon Maya 
in astate of differentiation. 

(2) Somewhat different from but almost similar to 
the foregoing theory, there is another conception of 
Maya and Avidya in the Tattwaviveka. ‘The same 
primal power (aamafa:) is represented as Maya as 
well as Avidya. When this power has predomimance 
of Sattwa, it is called May, and when it bas predominance 
of Rajas, it is called Aridya. The same principle, 
when it originates things, is called Maya, and when it 
hides things, is called vidya. This original Nescience 
is related to Braman. When Brařman is reflected 
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upon Maya, it is called Jswarg, and when reflected 


upon Aridya, it is called Jira. The difference between 
them is one of degree, and since /swara has for its wpadhr 
Suddha (pure) Sattwa, it has clear knowledge of itself, 
whereas Jira, having for its upadi Malin (impure) Sattwa, 
bas no clear knowledge of itself.' 

The Panchadasi has almost accepted this distinction of 
Maya and Avidya. Prakriti is one which is related to 
Brahman’s reflection. It is made up of three elements— 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas. When Satlwa predominates, it 
is called Maya, and when Rajas, it is called Aridya.? 

(3) The author of the Sankshepa Saritraka does not accept 
the common distinction between Maya and Artdya. Accord- 
ing to him there is only one cause of the empirical exist- 
ence, and this is Nescience or Avidya. When consciousness 
is reflected upon Arrdya it is called /swara, and when re- 
flected upon the definite centres of mental consciousness 
formed in it, generally called untahkaranam, it is called Jeva. 
Iswara is Brakman having for its upadi the Nescience in 
the state of unmodified existence. Jira is consciousness 
reflected upon and falsely identified with the mznds/uff. 
We have three forms of conscious existence? :— 

(1) Consciousness, in its transcendence, is called Biméa. 

(2) Consciousness, as reflected, 

(7) On Nescience, is called /swara, the totality of 

existence. 

(i) On Antahkaranam is called Jira, 


the individual 
unit or being. 


— — 


— — — — — — — — — — — — 


t Fide Sidhantalesh Sursangraha, pp. 99-103— (Jivananda’s 
Edition ). 


* Vide Chapter I, Stokas 15, 16 and 17. t 
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(4) The Authors of the Vedantasara and the Adwatta 
Chintakaustan draw no distinction between Maya and 
Avidya. WNescience is not one but many. Consciousness 
reflected in the Avidya-unit is Jiva, and reflected in 
the totality of units is /swara.' 

(5) The author of the Yirarana maintains that Aridya 
is co-eternal with Braman. When consciousness is reflect- 
ed in Aridya it is called Jiva, and iis being Jswara consists 
in nothing more than the act of witnessing, a quality 
which it acquires in contact with Aeridya. This theory 
differs from the above one in not making J/swara a 
reflection, the reflection being Jira. Brañman itself is tran- 
scendent. Brahman as witnessing consciousness (as Bimba) 
is Iswara, Brahman as a reflected consciousness is Jiva.” 

From this if we proceed a step further we have the 
celebrated theory of /éajiva— Brahman expressing itself 
in Nescience is Jiva. The Nescience is one and Brahman 
appears as a unit of conscious being. The the ry does not 
admit of multiple finite cnits. (Vide Adwatta Sidhauta 
Muktabali.) K 


From the above follow chiefly three theories of Jira 


and /swara. 


(1) The doctrine of reflection, generally known,as Abasa- 
bada, maintained by the authors of the Vartié and the 
Sankshepa Sarirak. lt holds that Bra/man is reflected on 
Avidya. It appears as being identical with this reflection 
which is represented as the cause of the manifold.” It is 
the witness, the innerscient. ‘The same principle, when it 


fappears as being identical with reflection cast upon mental 


consciousness or intellect (4¢ddAt) is called J/zva.* 





—— — — — — — 








i Vide Aduaita Chinta Kaustav, p. 48, Vedantasara, p. 93. 
23 gataaga aang als ECICIELEGE Fivarana Upanyasa, p. 38. 
% Vide Sidhantabindhu, Benares Edition, p. 113. 

* Vide Sidhantabindhu, p. 113. 
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Both Jswara and Jira are reflected consciousnesses and 
as such are appearances. Madhusudhan says that as reflec- 
tions they are mysterious existences, not real nor unreal, 
not conscious nor pure inert.' The reflection passes 
for the conscious entity. The advice is given constantly 
to distinguish the being in essence from the reflection. 
The *“ Twam” is here altogether false in the sense of 
being a reflection and has no touch of the integrity of 
consciousness in it and therefore is to be totally ignored. The 
author of the Fartik asserts that to regain the lost identity, 
one is to completely leave out of sight the false personality 
of reflected consciousness, and to take in the ‘ 7at’—the 
undivided integrity of being.? This theory makes a 
distinction between consciousness in itself and consctousness 
in reflection. The former is free, the latter is in bondage. 
How then can we consistently speak of the attempt on 
the part of the latter to get salvation, for it is in complete 
bondage. Freedom is attainable only when the bondage 
is apparent and illusory. Since the theory under 
consideration makes Atman completely free and the 
personal self quite distinct from Atman in being a 
reflected consciousness, this reflection cannot be logically 
said to be striving after freedom, for it does not 
understand (in the way in which it is represented) that 
freedom is its being. This contention bas been refuted by 
the author of the Fartik. The Atman itself appears to be 
in bondage, because of its being associated and mistakenly 
identified with the reflection. The possibility of its 
being reflected is its bondage, and the removal of this 
possibility is its freedom. We have already seen how 
this becomes possible by the constant reflection on 
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the Identity. ‘The reflected consciousness is kept out 
of sight. The identity of consciousness is retained in 
constant view. The axiom is here interpreted in an 
analytic way, but not in the usual way of indicating an 
identity of Zat and Twam, by rejecting their upadhts. 
The attention here is completely an analytic effort in the 
sense of forsaking the € Zwam, the reflected consciousness. 

(2) The doctrine of reflection, generally known as 6iméa 
and pratibimla bada maintained by the author of the 
Vivarana, Pratastman Yati. This theory is almost the same 
as the previous one. It is different only in the conception 
and interpretation of reflection. ‘The former theory regards 
the reflection as unreal in itself, and we are asked to leave 
it off by concentrating our thought upon the essence and by 
drawing it away from the reflection. Prakastman holds that 
what (consciousness) appears in reflection is true, though the 
reflection is false: so that it is in itself true, though false 
as a refiection.’ ‘The theory which regards reflection in 
itself as false is ordinarily known as Abhasabada, while 
the theory which maintains that reflection as reflection is 
false but is true in essence is known as Bimba Prattbimba 
bada. ” The former keeps the reflection and the essence 
of Being somewhat separate and consequently the reflection 
looks quite false, whereas, according to the latter, the 
reflections are not non-real; they are real in their essence, 
unreal in their appearance as reflection. In this conception 
the reflection is kept along intimately with the essence of 
being which is, in fact, involved init. And the axiom 
is interpreted as pointing to the identity of ġeřng involved 
in ^ Vat’ and ‘ Tram’ by taking off the respective wpad/rs 
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of Jiva and Jswara, and taking in the community of essence. * 


The real is embodied in the reflection, Hence the instruc- 
tion is to leave off the reflection and to take in the essence 
by analytic attention. The essence of ‘ 7a¢’ is involved 
in the reflection of ‘ 7Zwam’ and the axiom presents to us 
the identity of Essence by putting aside the wpadhis. 
(sarees at). 

(3) The doctrine of modification knowing as Abaccheda- 
bada of Facaspati. Vacaspati establishes a novel conception. 
He regards every finite conscious unit as a mode of the 
substance. It is not reflection of consciousness upon any- 
thing. It is rather a limitation of consciousness by some- 
thing external, viz., dvidya.* Just as the sky seems to be 
limited, made definite and characterised as the pot-sky, 
room-sky, etc., similarly consciousness, so long as 
Nescience exists, is not seen in its integrity and appears 
as divided in parts and modified by its «padhi. ‘Through 
the cosmie Nescience (which according to Vacaspate is 
manifold) consciousness appears in the form of modes, 
without implying any real division in its being. 

This theory differs somewhat from the doctrine of reflec- 
tion where Jiva is a reflection, taken for reality through 


t Wide Sidhantabindu, Pp- 114.—yfamaaiaratlaaary NER- 


avaa qaifeveq. 
* Wide Sidhantalessa, p 157. 
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non-disecrimination. In Vacaspati’s theory Jiva is the 
limitation of consciousness and one can attain liberation 
on putting off the sense of limitation due to ignorance. 

This theory would explain the axiom of identity by 
rejecting the limitation put upon consciousness by Avidya 
and taking in the essence of Being. It should be noticed 
here that Vacaspati’s position differs according to the 
interpretation put upon his conception of Jswara. If 
Jiva is supposed to be the material cause of the universe, 
the conception of /swara cannot be strictly retained. In 
this case Jiva will have a universe of its own construction 
by its Avidya. We are forced to this conclusion if we 
accept Hatnava/i’s interpretation of Vacaspatr. From 
this standpoint, ‘ Zat? will imply pure consciousness. 
‘Twam’ will be Jiva. The identity will be established by 
setting aside ‘he upadi of Jiva alone. 

On the other hand one may accept Aa/pataru’s assertion 
that there is room for Jswara in Facaspati, inasmuch as 
Iswara (Brahman as modified by the totality of Ar:dya or 
the primal 4vidya) is represented as the material support 
of the world of existence. Jiva is consciousness modi- 
fied by the Avidya units. The axiom of Identity is 
explained as establishing the identity of essence between 
Jiva and Iswara. The limitations of ‘ Tat’ and ‘ Twam’ 
are left aside and the essence of Being is brought clearly 
before view. [In this case the instrumental cause Aridya 
is though supported in Jiva, still the effect of Avidya, 
(the silver) is identified with its material support. Similar- 
ly, if the world of existence is a creation of Avidya, 
it is a creation that appears on the background of Bran- 
man. Brahman as the support of the created order can be 
called /swara by implication. | 

These conceptions have their origin in the — of 
analogy often used in the Sruti to depict the kind of 
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relation existing between Jiva and swara. The aphorism * 
19, Chapter II, Pada II, naturally leads one to think 
of the doctrine of reflection, whereas the aphorism 42,? 
Chapter II, Pada III, will suggest the theory of modes 
and modification. 

These theories are not to be taken seriously for 
they are attempts to clearly represent the nature and 
position of Jiva by analogies. Sankara does not lay any 
emphasis upon these conceptions. Indeed, there are 
passages in his writings which can support both 
the views. Later on, Prakastman and Vacaspatt and 
their respective followers tried to establish their own 
theories by refuting the opponent’s theory and interpret- 
ing the analogies of the Sru/i in their own way. It may be 
pointed out here that the doctrine of reflection has much 
in common with the Sank/ya doctrine of Jiva, as the 
reflection of Purusha upon Buddki and of bondage as 
due to the non-discrimination of the reflection from the 
original. ŅPacaspati’s theory does not bear comparison 
with any other system. 

Closely connected with the above there arises another 
important question in Vedantism—the dispute regarding 
the existence of one or manifold J¢va—the doctrine of 
oneself and the doctrine of multiplicity of finite selves. 
There are two prevalent theories. 

(1) Those who hold that Aridya is manifold, will natur- 
ally maintain that finite selves are not one but many. 
Each unit of existence is consciousness limited or circum- 
scribed by <Avidya. Each conscious unit is a subject 
creating its own universe in its own ignorance. The 
universe is true to the immanent subject. That we seem 
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to see the existence of an external object is due to the 
interchange of reports among the conscious units. The 
inter-subjective intercourse naturally suggests a tran- 
subjective Reality. In fact, this much of objectivity 
is also the creation of Artdya, which not only mistakes 
a concept for a percept, but lends a touch of objectivity 
to its own creation. The sense of subjectivity and objecti-— 
vity is the creation of the innate ignorance, and 
in each particular mode this is determined by its own 
ignorance. Nothing exists beyond experience which is 
true to the percipient subject. None can transcend 
experience, for everythirg comes into being in experience. 
Brahman or consciousness is the permanent background 
upon which the Jtva (finite ego) builds up a world through 
Aridya. 

- Brahman is the ‘material’ cause and Avidya the in- 
strumental cause of the subjective order of existence. 
It is the Jiva which imagines, constructs and perceives 
the empirical existence—its own creation. Brahman is 
the object of 4Avidya resting in the Jrva. 

This theory represents subjective idealism. It grants 
no independent existence besides finite conscious units, 
which, as consciousness, are static, but, as finite, are 
personal and active creating their own universes threugh 
Ignorance. The moment Ignorance creates the sense of 
‘I,’ the corresponding sense of ‘not-I’ simultaneously 
originates in us, and philosophic reflection interprets this 
‘not-I’ as a projection of ‘I. The ‘ not-I,’ the objective 
pole of existence, is in us and not outside. Subjective 
idealism in some shape is the necessary consequence of 
Facaspati’s holding Maya as manifold and seated in 
Jiva. It makes every finite subjective unit as much 
real as the other. If one attains wisdom, one is liberated 
and one’s freedom does not imply necessarily the freedom 
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of others. In such a conception Jswara will be conscious- 
ness witnessing the sum-total of Aridya. And this witness 
will be one. We have this doctrine in some shape in the 
Adwatta Chinta Kaustav.* 

(2) Those who hold that Nesctence is one indivisible 
existence will naturally maintain that Jtva is only one 
and not manifold. There are no different modifications 
or modes of being. Being is one. Nescience is one. 
Brahman appearing through Nescience is the immanent 
principle in becoming. WNescience being devoid of any 
part or division, the Jiva cannot be manifold. No doubt, 
there arises the plurality or manifoldness of appearances, 
but it must not be regarded in any sense real, though 
it constitutes the presentation-continuum of the Jiva 
(just like the presentations seen in dream, due to the 
inherent capacity of Maya or Avidya of holding up a 
manifold show). 

The world appears manifold— it is not real in itself, it 
is real to the percipient subject. But Brahman’s being a 
subject is due to Nescience, and since this apart, there 
cannot exist any other percipient subject (Nescience 
being one and indivisible), the real subject to which 
everything appears is Brahman associated with Maya. 
Consequently the empirical sxdject or self is one. The 
entire universe exists because the subject exists. The 
manifoldness of appearance constitutes the mental-whole 
of the subject. Nothing is independent of this conscious 
unit, for it is the only subject, and everything has its origin 
in its ignorance. When Nescience will be destroyed, 
the phenomenal existence will cease to be. In this extreme 
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3 Vide Adwaita Chinta Kaustav, p. 48. (Bengal Asiatic Society 
Edition.) 
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form of the conception of Jiva, nothing is real in the 
sense of existing by itself. The conception of liberation 
or bondage of any particular person is the faneiful 
creation of Nescience and is not in any sense objective. 
The empirical reality of becoming is not inconsistent with, 
and contradictory to, the transcendental ideality of Being ; 
and even if we accept this hypothesis, Being can exist 
in its transcendence, though at the same time appearing 
as the immanent principle in becoming. So long as 
Nescience exists the empirical becoming asserts itself ; 
still this theory retains and accepts the possibility 
of the Fka-jiva attaining knowledge and complete 
liberation. When that state is reached the entire 
manifold comes te a complete negation. It is the 
final consummation. We are told that this possibility 
of Brahma apparently becoming Jtva_ through Maya 
and again attaining liberation through the knowledge 
of Identity is accepted by Sankara in his commentary on 
the Brihadarnayak.* his theory is not to be confound- 
ed with the doctrine of reflection, where Jiva is only a 
reflection. Here it is Brahman itself which appears as 
Jiva through its own ignorance and is, therefore, the 
only empirical being to which every other thing including 
Iswara is merely an appearance. Man, Nature God and all 
are appearances to the one percipient subject. 

These represent two extreme theories regarding the 
conception of Jiva—the one accepts the multiplicity 
of conscious units, the other denies it and holds that 
Jiva is only one, ¢.e., in the one consciousness is becom- 
ing personal in many centres and in the other in a 
single centre. The above theories interpret Maya—the 


1 Vide Sidhantalesa Sarsangraha— 
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principle of individuation—in such a way as it leads us to 
the opposed extremes in the conception of Jiva. But these 
extremes of thought can hardly be logically maintained, 
for the plurality of finite existences naturally leads us to 
the conception of the unity of existence, and the existence 
of an individual self is hardly consistent without other 
centres of existence in reference to which it can regard 
itself as an individual being. 

These difficulties lead to the formulation of other 


intermediate theories synthesising the truth of the above 


and based either (1) upon the distinction between Maya 
and Avidya or (2) upon the possibility of the division of 
Avidya into the whole and parts. 

The former will make the simultaneous existence of a 
subjective and of an objective order possible in as much 
as it accepts the customary distinction of the materia prima 
into Avidya and Maya. Maya is mula-prakritt with the 
predominance of Sattwa and is the upadi of Iswara. 
It lies at the root of the objective universe. Avidya is 
the mu/la-prakriti with the predominance of rajas and 
is the upadki of Jiva. It creates the subjective world 
of the finite self. These would give us two realms 
of existence—the objective and the subjective—having 
different material and instrumental causes for them ; 
so that the world will have an existence independent of 
the finite mind. Every finite conscious unit has, apart 
from objective existence, a mental content of its own 
which is formed by its own ignorance. The world- 
soul is Jswara, the individual-soul is Jiva. We can 
accordingly establish the identity of Jswara and Jiva 
by eliminating from the first the limitation of the 
upadht, Maya, and from the second the limitation of 


the upadht, Avidya, when Brahman is left as the common 


denominator. 
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Those who do not make this distinction between Maya 
and Avidya, but insist upon the existence of WNescience as 
one principle also find the possibility of retaining the 
conception of Iswara and Jiva by drawing out a distinc- 
tion between the unmanifested and the manifested, the 
causal and the effectual state of Avidya. IJswara is the 
reflected consciousness upon the former and is one that 
contains within it the entirety of existence. Jiva is the 
reflected consciousness upon Antakhtranam and interprets 
the objective world in its own terms according to its 
own vision and intelligence, d.e., in the way in which 
his mental consciousness is affected by the externally ob- 
jective existence. ‘The possibility of J:va as a finite 
self-conscious existence is retained in this conception. Others, 
again, though maintaining dvrdya to be the ultimate 
ground of uppearance, assert that if is one full of parts. 
The consciousness with the totality of dAvidya as upadhe 
is Iswara or the chief or prima jiva, and the con- 
sciousness with the individual units of Avidya as wpadhi is 
the secondary Jiva. In these conceptions the Jiva has a 
distinct existence within the whole—an element in the 
collective unity of the totality. Each isan individual unit. 
Each can attain freedom and escape from the bondage, 
and its freedom does not affect in any way the empirical 
order. In these theories Avidya is represented as divided tn 
parts—each a unit by itself—and each unit is the wpad/r 
of the individual self called Jira. The sum-total of units 
is the upadki of Iswara, and Iswara is considered as the 
unity underneath the totality. 

Apart from this conception of the collective totality 
we come across another theory more logical in character 
in the organic conception of the whole expressing itself in 
and through the parts. Braiman as manifested through 
Avidya is an organic whole in which the individuals are parts, 
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and the parts are represented as intimately connected with 
the whole.‘ The one Jiva is present in all without any 
But this ‘all’ is not mere presentations, but 
parts or organs in the system. This harmonises the 
multiplicity of Jéra units in the life of the totality, And 
this would be consistent with the Vedantie conception of 
Lila which implies a number of self-conscious personal units 
in mutual relation to one another as integral parts of the 
supreme self. This supreme-self may be called the prema 
person, and the Jivas secunda persons. Here, again, one can 
attempt to realise the identity by leaving off the upad/is. 
But we must not for a moment think that these conceptions 
are in any sense metaphysically or transcendentally real.? 


We can put the above doctrines in the following 
scheme :— 


Names of Authors. Material Canse. | Jiva, | Iswara. 








Sarbajnatmunt ... | Brahman, Maya— | Reflection Reflection 
instrumental, on mental- on Avidya. 
conscious- 
ness. 

Vacaspati Misra Brahman Modified by | Modified by 
mental con- Avidya. 
sciousness. 

Vivarana Brahman as Bimba | Reflection Bimba Chai- 

on Avidya. tanyam. 

Prakasanandayati .. | Maya-directly, Brah-| Brahman... | Imagined by 

man indirectly. Jiva. 

Pothadarthatatwa- Brahman and Maya exe — 

nirnaya Kar. — Brahman as re- 
flected, Maya ns 
transforming. 

Tatwavivekakara ... T Reflection Reflection 

on Matin-| on Suddha- 
Sattwa. Sattwa. 

Vidyaranya ... | Iswara-—the material | Reflection Reflection 

cause of the objec- | on Buddhi| on the cos- 


tive, Jiva, of the 
subjective world. 


a oe castasanacgs wot vfufas fa 
2 Fide Sidhantalesh—Adwaita Siddhi and Brahmanadi—pp. 539-542. 
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CHAPTER ILI. 


CosMOLOGY AND PsYCHOLOGY OF VEDANTA. 


From Aiman originates Manar, Prava and all the senses. 
Madanduka, 
From this Afman come into being all men, all gods, all 
creatures and all things. 
Brihat Aranvaka, 


We have been able to establish that from the Vedantic 


standpoint there is not more than a single fact of exis- 


tence——the fact of consciousness. ‘The pure original and 


unchangeable consciousness is the basic reality underlying 


all experience. Vedanta like Kant affirms that “ no know- 
ledge can take place in us, no conjunction or unity of one 
kind of knowledge with another 
without that unity of consciousness 
which precedes all data of intuition and without reference 
to which no representation of object is possible.” ' W hile 
Kant recognises this transcendental appereception as the 


Recapitulation. 


‘datum of experience, he fails to recognise the identity of 


consciousness with Existence from the standpoint of pure 
reason. Vedanta accepts this transcendental apperception 
as the intimate fact in our knowledge and at the same 
time the only Reality underlying the system of expe- 
rience. But in Kant the originative cause of appearance 
is the thing-in-itself. Kant’s system has, therefore, 
not wrongly been supposed to involve an element of 
dualism. Vedanta gets over this dualism by declaring 
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that this transcendent apperception is also the ontological 
reality. Whatever is, is consciousness. Consciousness 
exists. Vedantism has also indicated the static character 
of transcendent existence, which, as transcendent, cannot be 
thought of as actively evolving the world of factual existence 
out of itself. More properly we can characterise Vedant- 
ism as a system explaining the world-process as the appear- 
ance of Being, but, in which it cannot find itself in 
integrity. The becoming is, therefore, rather an appearance 
than a process. ‘The entire existence is to be regarded 
from the transcendental standpoint as not substantially 
real, but, as possessing only an appearance of reality. 
It is the vrivartta of Brahman. 

Empirically the world is a continuous process in evolution, 
the effect of the primal will to be Many. Brahman in 
association with Maya is conceived as the individualising 
dynamism manifesting itself in the creative power and 
evolving every element of existence out of itself, for its 

AkGative:. Evolution desire of becoming many indicates 
as depicted in the the potentiality of their existence in 
pean it. Wedantism is not dualism. Every 
atom of existence is conceived to be issuing out of the 
creative Energy. Vedantism regards the world process as 
issuing out of Brahman and again going into it. When 
the Samsara has run its full course, it again lapses into 
Brahman. The becoming is like a curve of existence. It 
issues out of Brahman and developsits full being with the 
amount of energy with which it starts, and finally through 
the contrary process of involution it comes to the point whence 
it has its original start. Vedantism describes the process as 
issuing out of bliss and finally passing into bliss. The 
intermediate stage of existence is described as the multiplica- 
tion of this bliss-existence. The world isa movement of 
the spirit in itself, It is the cyclic movement of the divine 
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consciousness in space and time. Its law is progression, 
it exists by movement, and it dissolves by the cessation of 
movement. It is the energy of active consciousness which 
by its own motion brings out all things from within. 
All these are real in consciousness, but only symbolic of 
Being, as the imaginings of a creative mind are faint re- 
presentations of itself, and yet are not quite real in com- 
parison with this creative mind. Creation is, thus, not a 
making of something out of nothing, or of one thing out 
of another. It is the self-projection of Anandam into 
conditions of space and time. Bra/manas the absolute 
transcends its expression in the world of relativity. 

In later Vedantism the self-projection is deseribed as 
not inherent in Bražman, but is ascribed to it in association 

with Maya. Brahman is transcendent 
eae a fan ene and immanent, but its immanence is 
relative to its being supposed to be 
in intimate touch with Avidya, apart from which it is 
pure Saf without any thought of moving itself into 
becoming. 

The later Vedantism has sought to describe the world- 
process of coming into appearance and disappearing into 
the formless as a course in modification of Maya. 
Vedanta, unlike Sank/ya, maintains only one reality as the 
cause of the cosmic evolution, and so long as the transcendent 
vision does not dawn upon us, we must regard the world- 
process as a history of the self-expression of Bliss. Brakman 
is indirectly supposed to be the originative cause as it is 
expressive of the process. ‘The development of the world- 
process has a history of its own from eternity in as much 
as it is controlled by a law and reveals an order. ‘This 
history repeats itself in the successive cyclic movement, and 
Vedantism holds that the movement of any cvcle is deter- 
mined by the Adrisa which is acquired for it in the course 
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of its previous cycle. The future movement or course of 
development by integration and differentiation will be deter- 
i mined by the destiny it commands by 
Elements necessary ..1f_effort in the course of this cyclic 


for the reappearance 


of the world-process: movement. The reappearance of the 
Biksana, * Adrista,. A n 

world-process in a new cytle requires 
two things: (1) the first inception and the starting of the 
process simultaneously with the expression of a desire on 
the part of Saguna Brakman, * I will be many.” This is 
ficuratively described as the Prathama Biksana—the first 
glance starting the process of evolution. It can be fitly 
described as the initial point in self-expression. This rest; 
is necessary inas much as Maya cannot independently set 
itself energising and requires the guidance of a conscious 
principle. This is indicated by the Vedanta doctrine 
of Biksana. (2) The sumtotal of Adrista—the inherent 
acquired tendency—chiefly determines the course of evolu- 
tion, for, ut every step of it, itis the main directing 
principle. 

Vedantism accepts the vzvartta sristi according to 
the transcendental method, parinama sristi according 
to the empirical method. But there seems to have been 
a divergence of views among the 
later Vedantists regarding the cyclic 
movement of the empirical order 
according to the acquired tendency. The generally ac- 
cepted theory is that whenever the world-process is des- 
troyed, it exists as formal and material potentialities or 
tendencies which again appear in the next order. ‘These 
potential forees are of infinite variety and include the 
germinal principles of all existences. They lie dormant 
waiting for the next cycle to rise in cosmopoeie activity. 
(Brahma Sutra 1. 3. 30). Vedanta accepts the possibility 


of Mahapralaya in every cycle of change when the 


Adriata Sristi, or 
Sristi Dristi. 
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prevailing order is dissolved to rise again from the 
temporary quiescence of existence. 

The disappearance is only a temporary withdrawal 
which promises the appearance of a new creation with 
new life and new forms. According to this theory the 
world-procéss is an order of existence somewhat objective 
in the sense of being independent of finite consciousness. 
Hence the theory is called Srrxff Dresti.* 

Some of the Vedantists (¢.g., the author of the Muktabatliy) 
have gone so far as to deny this element of Adrista as a 
necessary element (of creation) and have refused to accept 
the doctrine of evolution and involution. They maintain 
that the existence of the world has no meaning apart 
from its being perceived. sse is percipi. Dristi is sristi. 
The universe is purely subjective and remains ever 
as such. ‘There are even some among the Vedantists who 
do not hesitate to hold that to each unit of existence 
its subjective world is real, and it 
is entirely lost in dreamless sleep, 
and when it again regains comscioushess it constructs 
a new world entirely different from what it perceived 
before. And this new world is the creation of its 
own Nescience though it mistakes it for the past one 
through ignorance. ‘Those who maintain the doctrine 
of Mkajiva will naturally support this doctrine. Its 


Dristi-Syristi. 
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i Vide Sidhantabinds , p. 179, and Vedanta Sidhantadarsa, p. 66. 
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perception constitutes the being of the appearance, and if 
it ceases to perceive, the totality of appearance comes to an 
end. “ The wise maintains the psychological ‘ideality of the 
world, the ignorant its objective reality.”' Nothing is 
objective, creation or destruction. Every one of them is 
a fanciful imagining, the working out of one’s ignorance. 
Nothing is real save and except Brahman, the Rkajiva 
to whose perception the world owes its origin. This 
theory is called Dristi-Srisii, and the former is called Sristi- 
Dristi. The former ascribes some amount of objectivity to 
finite things and beings and draws up a picture of evolu- 
tion and involution, whereas the latter sees no meaning 
in the existence of anything outside of the conscious unit 
of existence, be it one, or many. It may accept and notice 
the changes that take place in the subject which, again, 
will be the history of subjective processes (true to the 
particular subject and at a particular time). It makes 
different universes for different subjective centres and for 
the same unit different universes for different moments. 
It does away with all distinetions of empirical reality. 
Everything is real for it appears. And that which 
does not appear does not exist. This Dristi-Sristi 
theory has two forms:* (1) Sristi is Dristi: pereips 
is the being of esse, there is nothing objective. 
(Prakasananuda). (2) The empirical manifold has no 
existence independent of consciousness. But it is still 
not identical with consciousness. Esse is, no doubt, 
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2 Vide Vedanta-Adarsa, p. 65. 
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dependent upon percipi, but percipi Goes not constitute 
the being of esse.' | 

These differences are due to divergent interpretation put 
upon Avidya and the logical goal of theories regarding 
Jiva. ‘The older and ancient Vedantists stick to the former 
theory, the modern and later Vedantists draw out the 
logical conclusion of Vedantism and apply it to the 
solution of the cosmic problem. They identify Vedantism 
with Idealism (subjective) and fail to perceive the meaning 
of the objective element (the touch of realism) left by 
the older school. We can speak of the cosmology of 
Vedanta from the standpoint of the more ancient school, 
for the later Vedantists have done away with the problem 
as not important for the system and characterise the 
entire cosmos as an appearance due to the innate ignorance. 

In the beginning of a particular cycle or round of 
Existence the entire world is supposed to have been 
covered up by death as the result of the periodical 


re-absorption of the world in Brahman. 
The picture of crea- 


— Existence, again, emerges out of 
the state of absorption, and this 
may be called the evolution of the particular order. In 


the state of absorption the elements of creation are 
in equilibrium. Creation ts indicative of the distur- 
bance in the temporary equilibrium, and we have already 
noticed the forces working in this direction. ‘The creative 
power of Brakman, the seed-forces of things, the individual! 
souls existing in their subtle bodies are all held together 
and absorbed in Brahman. 
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= The moment the temporary calm is disturbed by a 
necessity from within, the process of 
unfolding sets in. Brahman, con- 


bhasa and the Sidhan- cCcelved as evolving from within, is 
tabindu. 


(1) As drawn up in 


called Parameswara. The creative 


order has two aspects, the causal 
and the effectual. The causal aspect consists in 


Brahman’s desiring to manifest, whence Maya 
to evolve the five elements. This Parameswara (the 
Chief’ Lord) is called Brakma, Visnu and Şiva in 
reference to its wpadhi. When Parameswara has Maya in 
its causal aspect with sa//wa predominating as its upadhe, it 
is called Veanu. Visnu preserves the order. When 
Parameswara has Maya in its causal aspect with rajas 
predominating as its upadi, it is called Brahma. Brahma 
creates the order. When Parameswara has Maya in its 
causal aspect with famas predominating as its upadhe, it 
is called Siva or Rudra. Rudra destroys the order. The 
same Brahman when viewed in these different perspectives 
is represented as the trinity of Braima, Visnu and Strva.' 
Parameswara is the direct author of the five elements, 
of the Zinga or Causal body and of HMiranyagarva. The 
authorship of the world of concrete effects, the [order of 
nama and rupa—the world of finite modes, is ascribed 
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to HHiranyagarva who energises the cosmic elements, 
bringing out the world of the manifold by the process 
of quintuplication. 
In the quiescence of cosmic absorption a change sudden- 
ly arises owing to the will of Brahman 
Pate drawn up inthe to express itself, and simultaneously 
the equilibrium of indeterminate Maya 
is broken. The primordial maffer at once comes to a state 
of determinate existence owing to the break up and divi- 
sion of its constituent elements, Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas. 
When Bratman accepts Maya as its upadhi and informs 
it, especially when it selects Maya in its Sattwic element, 
it becomes Jswara. Brahmanin association with this Saffwa 
is all-knower, as everything is clearly reflected in its 
intelligence which is free from any coarse element. J/swara 
scon discovers the existence of Maya in its tamasie aspect 
which it begins to energise, and, as the result thereof, 
originate the elements of nature. We may regard this as 
the apara (the lower) prakrité of swara who by his para 
ean freely relate himself to the apara without being in any 
way determined by it. This attribute of freely moving 
and relating itself to the apara is a nature essential to it. 
This gives us the material cause and the eficient cause 
of the cosmic order. Jaya is never completely independent. 
This energising and moulding of the apara by the pera ts 
the creative activity, which is predominating in /ajas.' 
The Apara Prakriti lies at the root of the five subtle 
elements. It originates the ether, the air, the fire, the 
water and the earth at the command of J/sieara. These 
elements are pure and simple. ‘They do not intermix. 
The Chhandogya has it — It conceived the idea I will 
become many. I will propagate myself. So it created 
fire. This fire conceived the idea I will become many, it 
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ereated water; the water conceived I will become many, 


so it created food.” 
We have also in the Tatttiriya Sruti that Akasa is 
Vayu 
originates from Akasa, Tejas from Vayu, Ap from Tejas, 
Earth from Ap. The tive elements are called Svismabhutas 
or subtle matter. 
geneous matter. They originate in continuous succession. 
They are subtle and do not admit of any use. 
Vedantism does not maintain the atomicity of matter. 
The elements have distinctive qualities. 


These Sutsmabhutas are a mass of Aonio- 


Akasa is instinct 
with sound, Vayu with energy, Teja with the energy of 


heat and light, Ap with the energy of exciting taste, 
Earth with the potency of affecting smell. 
From the subtle matter originates the gross matter, 
the Sthulabhuta, generally called, the 
‘the order of Cosmic Mahabhuta. All the five Suksma- 
evolution. A - 
thutas are elements in the composi- 
tion of each Makadb/juta, though in different proportion. 
The gross matter, or more properly, the compounded 
matter, is formed out of subtle matter by the process, 
Pancikaran. These Mahabhutas imbibe in them the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the Svésmabhutas and soon begin to 
manifest them. Akasa manifests sound; Vayu, sound and 
energy ; Teja, sound, energy, heat and light; Ap, sound, 
energy, heat, light, and the capacity of affecting taste; 
Earth, sound, energy, heat and light, and the capacity of 


affecting taste and smell. (Vide Vedantasara).2 Authorities 


| gem sia: aaa wana sais, afta a waama 
sasrereaato—Panchikaran Vivaranam, Minuscript, No, 46, Sanskrit 
College Library. 
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seem to differ on this point. Swreswaracharjya appears 
to have ascribed these qualities to Suismatbhutas.* 

_ The Pancadasi has also accepted the distinction of the 
Suksma and the Mahabiutas and ascribed these qualities 
to the Mahabhutas.2 The Vidwatmonoranjant traces the 
origin of Pauchatanmatra in continuous succession from 
Abyakrita. From these fanmatras originate the Mahathutas 
which manifest different qualities. The later Pedantists 
seem to have been influenced by the SankAya scheme of 
the Zaumatras and the Masathutas. 

We have seen already that Vedaxnftsm does not accept 
the atomicity of matter. Still the origin of Mlahkabhutas 
out of the five homogeneous elements by Panchtkarana 
would suppose the disintegration in different proportions 
of each element and the consequent integration of them 
as complex wholes. Nothing new is originated this wise, 
for, the Mahabhutas are not something entirely different 
from the Suésmabhutas. They are non-different from the 
causes, just as a piece of cloth is non-different from the 
threads. The Suksmabhutas become Mahabhutas by an 
inherent necessity through Pauchikarana. Vedantism com- 
bines in it the doctrines of Vervarthu, Parinama, and 
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Arambha. ‘The creative order is the Vivartha of Brahman, 
the Parinama of Brahman as informing Maya, the 
Sthulabhutas, including Mahabhutas, are effects of subtle 
elements originated from Atman—effects in the sense of 
transfiguration and not complete transformation of the 
causes. Herein is the trace of Arambhabada.! ‘The physical 
cosmos composed of fourteen kingdoms of existence 
(seven higher, seven lower), the stock of provisions, and 
the physical bodies of all creations have come out of the 
Mahabhutas. 
The process of combination is called Panctkarana, 
five-fold combination. This process of 
The process of quintuplication is hinted at in the 
= MS S °xX- Chhandogya in the doctrine of Trt- 
bitkarana, three-fold combination, or 
triplication (/.e., the subtle elements of Zejas, Ap and Earth 
are compounded by the process of triplication). But, later 
on, in the Pancadasi and other works on Vedanta it is 
carried to its proper conclusion in the doctrine of Panci- 
karana, for, the original elements are five and not three. 
But Vacaspati aud the author of the Aa/pataru have 
broken away from the traditional theory of Panctsarana 
and lent a support to the doctrine of Trióitkaraņa. They 
seem to suppose that Akasa and Vayu are elements 
which cannot enter into the process of differentiation and 
combination. They are the material support whereupon the 
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three elements by the process of triplication bring out the 
mass of concrete existences. ' 

The five elements soon after their origin from the 
apara prakritc are disintegrated into parts, and these 
parts re-combine to form the physical clements, the 
Mahabhutas. Each Seksma element is divided into two 
equal parts; of which, again, one part is divided into four 
equal parts. Then follows the process of combination of these 
parts. When, for example, the one main division (4) of 
Akasa is integrated with the sub-divisions of the air, the 
fire, the water, and the earth, z.c., 4 of the Akasa with 
ith of other elements, we have the first compound, the 
Sthula Akasa. Similarly, when the half of the element, air, 
is combined with one-eighth of the other elements, we have 
the second compound substance, air, and so on. In this 
process we get the five elements in mutual combination, 
though we retain the same designation for each one 
of them; and this naming follows the predominating ele- 
ment of the combination. These compounds, again, in other 
forms of integrationand differentiation, give rise to the cosmic 
system comprising the fourteen worlds: seven in the nether 
region, four in the middle, and three in the higher regions. 
We must confess that Vedan/ism does not clearly explain how 
these regions come to existence in the course of cosmic 
evolution. We canonly presume that the gradation of these 
regions follows the elements of composition.* The Satya, 


i Vide Vamati Kalpataru, Br. Sutra, II, 3, 1-7, Br. 5., Il, 3, 10. 
Vide SiddAata Bindu, p. 18% Vide Vidvat Manoranjant, 
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Jana and Tapa fokas are kingdoms where the life’s move- 
ment is free, and the soul’s vision is expansive because 
of the predominance of saf/wa over rajas and tamas 
in the composition of their being. The finite beings in 


the upward movement of evolution gradually reach these 


kingdoms and find rest in the satya- 
loka whence they cannot fall away be- 
cause of the acquired purity of their being 
which has fitted them for dwelling in the higher regions. 
They enjoy an expansive life. With the re-absorption of the 
world process they attain the vision of identity and pass 
into the silence of existence. These kingdoms by the 
virtue of the rhythmic vibration of the life-current passing 
through them make it possible for the progressive soul 
to understand and enjoy a better life, to command a 
wider vision of truth for which the soul is a sojourner 
from eternity. ‘These habitations are full of life, serenity 
and every thing which is the invariable effect of Saffica. 
Here knowledge is intuitive. Delight is serene. Life is 
easy. 

The lower region is formed out of the combination of 
elements in which /amas predominates. It is, because of this, 
full of darkness and makes the development of higher life 
and mentality hardly possible. It is far removed from the 
centre of life and cannot receive the current of the universal 
life and bliss. It is consequently not an ordered system 
where the regulating life-force can make itself felt. 
Darkness, ignorance and confusion prevail all round, 

The intermediate state is characterised by the possession 
of the coarse matter, life and mind. Instead : of being a 
disorderly chaotic mass it is a co-herent and orderly 


system of things which makes it a place wherein life 


* 


ean grow and mind can progressively work. Here life 
is freer, and vision is clearer and more expansive. It is 


The planes of 
existence, 
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higher in order, because it is richer in life, freedom and 
delight. In these stages the Rajas or active element 
is predominant. But the movement of freedom in 
Swarloka and Maharloka is greater in the sense of receiving 
higher responses of life than is possible in Bžu and 
Bhubartoka. 

In this way we can conceive a kingdom of beings, 
formed out of the apara-Prikriti by the fivefold combina- 
tion of the elements. 

The being who is conscious of the totality of concrete 
existences inhabiting the intermediate regions and regards 
itself as identical with this totality is called / atswanara 
or Pirat. The Firat is the waking-consciousness. Each 
unit of existence conscious of its physical covering is called 
a jiva. Each of them is called in Vedantic terminology 
a Fiswa. We read in the Gourpada’s Karika— Viswa 
enjoys the gross physical things (faafeerayafaa). These 
beings do not possess the knowledge of the Identity and 
are, therefore, bound by their actions, good or bad, which 
determine the course of their existence, high or low. But 
the life of devotion and knowledge guides them on to the 
higher universes. The physical body with its appetites 

originates out of the Wahathutas, 

The origin of the 

body. The gross earth transforms into bone, 

flesh, nerves, skin and hairs; the Ap 
into bile, blood, semen, secretions, and sweat; the Tejas 
into hunger, thirst, sleep, beauty and indolence ; the Fayn 
into contraction, expansion, motion ; the dasa into spaces 
of the stomach, heart, neck, and head. The author 
of the Ajnanatodiinté has another scheme. ‘The chief 
transformation of the earth is the bones, of Ap is the flesh, 
of Teja the nerves, of Fayu the skin, of Akasa the hair. The 
chief clement in bile is 7es, tu sweat Fagw, in blood, Earth. 
The organic appetites and states of hunger, such as thirst, 
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sleep, anger. indolence have been explained by the ascription 
of them to one or more of these elements. 

We have in the ChAandogya an analogous account of 
the process of nutrition and consequent distribution of 
different parts of the food throughout the system. This 
description is based upon the doctrine of 7riéttkarana : 
+.g., the food we take in is divided into three parts : one part 
is the refuse matter, the other transforms into flesh and 
the finest part goes to the formation and growth of 
manas., It gives a support to the senses. Similarly the 
water we take is transformed into urine, blood and 
lıfe. The oily substances transform into bone, marrow 
and speech. Manas, prana and speech are supposed 
to be the finest modification of food, water and oil 
(Chapter VI). 

The word “ Prana” has been used in different 
senses. 

L Prana is Brahman. All the devas, all the senses 
carry oblations to Brakman which is 
Prana. Prana is the inmost of being. 
It exists behind the senses, the manas (Vide Kausttake 
Upanisad, Chapter 2). 

(2) Prana is the cosmic energy. It is the support 
of the creation (Vide Prasna Upanisad, Chapter Il). This 
Prana originates from Aiman. The devas, the natural 
forces and the indriyas derive their capacities and powers 
from Prana. 

(3) Sankar holds Prana to be originated from Atman. 
And it should not be confounded with the Muta- 
Prakriti. 

This Prana manifests itself chiefly in two ways :— 

(1) as the energy inherent in all natural forces. 


Prana. 


* 4 qasata fanga Br. Su. (Chapter 2, 4, 2). 
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(2) as the energy inherent in the inner organism, the 
vital force, the energies of the tvdriyas, and of the active 
organs (see Sankar Bhasya, Br. Ar., Chap. I, 5 Mantra, 
5, 6, 7, 8, Chapters 2 & 3). 

The former may be called Ad/i-bhuta Prana, the latter 
Adhyatma Prana. Sankar tells us in the commentary on 
Brihadaranyaka that those who worship Prana in its 
limited manifestation acquire a finite life. But those who 
worship Prana as the immanent eosmic life are meant for 
eternal life.' This cosmic Prana, the collective dynamism, 
may be called Adhrdarva.* 

We have just seen the account of Prana in the cosmic 

The origin of the five *°N¢: We are to see now how 
organs of action and the the five organs of action and the 
five Pranas in individuals. Bva. Torme A of energy (Prana) 
keeping up the vitality of the organism are produced. 
The two are formed out of the rajasīe constituent of the 
five elements, Swfsmaéénutas, individually or collectively. 
Individually the rajyasze element of the Aķasa is supposed 
to give support to speech, that of the Fayz, to the hand, 
that of the Zeja, to the foot, that of the Ap and that of the 
Earth to the lower organs of evacuation and generation 
respectively. Collectively they originate the Vrfa/ity of 
the organism which regulates the inner functions. This 
may be called the individual vivifying principle, the 
mainstay of the physical frame. It is said in the Sruti 
“when the prana goes out, all senses, including 
manas, go out, and when Prana is seated within, the 
others perform their functions regularly.” Prana pre- 
serves the physical frame in existence, regulates the 


— — — — — = — 








= —— — 
1 Vide Brihat Aranyaka, 1, 5, 13 and Bhasya therenpon. 


2 Vide Bhamati, p. 643, yaam aaraa acieefaaa yaram 
aafe=ieaqa «a ara fata «ao | 
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entire physiological process and makes the performance of 
higher functions possible in the physical frame. 

This prana is pervasive of the whole body and keeps 
all the parts alive and working. (qusfafa: aa witcanfqar.) 
It has different designations in reference to functions it 
performs. When it regulates the respiratory system, it is 
called the Mukhya Prana or prama simply. Its primacy 
over the other forms isa favourite theme of the upanisads. 
When it is the principle of digestion, it iscalled Samana, 
if it helps excretions through the lower organs, it 1s called 
Apana. When it regulates the functions of the higher organ 
of the brain, it is called Udana. When it is the principle of 
circulation, it is called /yana. 

Sankar seems to hold that the chief Prana manifests 
itself-in five forms, so that, that which is generally known 
as Prana is a mode of it, but not the Mukhya Prana itself. 

Let us deal with each one of them: 

(1) As to the Udana: The Prasna Unanisad defines 
it as “ one which, at the time of death, carries the sinner 
to hell, the virtuous to heaven, the one possessing merit 
and demerit in equal proportion to the habitation of 
man.’' The Vidwatmanoranjint regards it as plaeed 
or located in throat.? We have also in the Ratnadali— 
“ Udana is placed in the region extended from throat 
upwards.”* These definitions indicate that it is the upward 
current generally controlling the functions of higher 


centres. Sarkar defines it to be the upward current from 
the feet to the brain,* 








3 


Vide Prana Upanishad, Cha. 3, 5, vide Br, Sn., Il, 4,7, Bhasya. 
asaya faaalia mawaa sem sfa oma 

> Sara: Raa: | 

* eaa swijine Raamaa Stafa:) Sankar 
Bħasya, Brihat Aranyaka, 1,5, 3. 
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(2) As to the Prana: It is the energy which directly 
controls the process of inhaling and exhaling. We read 
in the Prasna Upanisad, “the Prana is situated in the eye, 
the ear, the mouth, the nose.”' Prana is supposed to be 
situated in the heart.2 ‘The heart is Prana’! Prana 
regulates the breath activity (Sankar Bhasya, 2, 4, 11). 
The Vidwatmonoranjini has it that though Prava is said 
to be the heart in the sruti, and as such the heart seems 
to be the place where it is located, still, because of its 
being directly felt at the end of the nose, it is to be 
supposed as located therein. 

From these authorities it will be clear that prana 
is situated in the five organs of sense, in the sensory 
nerves accompanying them, and in the heart. And it 
controls the respiratory system., 

(3) As to the Samana: It is the energy which helps 
the digestion and assimilation of food and changes it into 
the chief ingredients of the body. We have in the Sruti, 
“this Samana assimilates the food from which arises the 
seven sparks of fire (or energy), the five senses, manas, 
and intelligence. Sankara says in his commentary (2. 4. 13) 
« Saman is one which sends through the body the essence 
of food,’”’* The author of the Vedantasara regards it 
as helping the process of assimilation and (rausformation 
of the food into bleod, and rejecting the rest in the form 
of excretions (urine, stool, ete.). It is not the process of 
actually giving out, but only one of forming the materials 


to be rejected. 





(aaia gaalan mu: anfaz) | 
2 ë MM: EZI | 
3 gafa “ gra: z2” sfa a4: sfeme sia sawa 5332n4. 
ya: aaa ama yaaga Ase | 
* gam: giga aay ataceraafa | 
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The Samana has then three functions: it helps 
assimilation of food and transformation of it into the 
chief constituents of the body, and it spreads out 
energy through the body. It can be, therefore, regarded 
as one sustaining the body and helping its development 
by the energy which it draws out of food. 

As tothe Apana: It gives out the refuse matter of the 
system. The Sruti says that Apana is situated in Payu and 
Upastha,’ t. e., the lowest organs of excretion, the organs 
of evacuation and generation. Apana expels the rejected 
material out of the body. Its chief function is to separate 
the body from the matter which is detrimental to it. 

As to the Vyana: It circulates energy throughout the 
entire nervous system. The Chhandogga says that the heart 
is the meeting place of one hundred and one nerves, from 
each one of which branches out in all directions 72,000 
nerves. The Vyana flows through them. Itis the cause of 
energetic actions.” It is situated throughout the organism. 

The above definitions establish the two chief marks of 
Vyana. It works from the heart throughout the entire 
system. It is, therefore, centred in the motor nerves 
attached to the involuntary and voluntary muscles. 

These pranas sometimes have been defined in slightly 
different ways in the Upanisads, e. g., prana denotes expira- 
tion, later on, both expiration and inspiration. (B.A. ; Ch-5), 

Apana, the inspiration, later on, the wind causing digestion 
and evacuation, Samana, sometimes the wind digesting food, 
sometimes that which connects expiration and inspiration, 
Udana,that which carries food up and down (Maitri, Il, 6). 
Apart from these, in some books ‘ve have the reference 
to other forms of Prana. Nag—It causes vomiting, 

i qaaa gaia sar: | 

* Vide Vidwat Monoranjint Wa aqameqay slaanttaal a1: | 
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Kurma—Iit helps the opening of the eyes. D/ananjaya— 
It repairs the system. Jevadatta—It causes yawning. 
Arikara—lit excites hunger. 

Asto the Nerve centres: An account of the nervous 
system is given in Sureswara’s Maunasolassa (pp. 94-98). 
It must be confessed that author has followed «the 
traditional yogic account of the nervous system and has not 
given ‘anything new. The heart is the centre from which 
spread out nerves in all directions. The cerebro-spinal 
axis is the habitation of nerve-centres, generally called 
lotuses or chakras. They are the centres of Pranie dyna- 
mism and, when stimulated, originate forces conducive to 
the opening of higher spiritual consciousness. These 
forces as well as the centres are psycho-physical. They 
never flash across ordinary vision. They are objects of 
Yogte perception. These centres are usually regarded 
as six or seven in number. The lowest one is called 
the Adhara. It is located in the Pelvic. It is the 
seat for semi-intellectual sentiments. Next comes the 
Swadhisthan, corresponding to the Hypo-gastriec centre, 
wherein the selfish sentiments are alleged to be orginated. 
Next to the Swadishan is the Manipur corresponding to the 
Epi-gastric centre (which is marked for selfish propen- 
sities). Next to the Wanrpur is the Anatata which corres- 
ponds to the Cardiac, supposed to be the seat of 
domestic feelings. Then comes the VFisuddha, Corres- 
ponding to the Carotid plexus supposed to be the seat of 
perceptiveness. We have then the Ajna. It corresponds 
to the Medulla oblongata. Last of all comes the Sahasrara, 
corresponding to the cereberum. These two higher centres 
are regarded as the seat of higher mental-functions and 
spirituality. 

These six centres are connected with one another by 
the Susumua, the nerve which is active in yogis alone. 
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Its main function is to carry up the energy, the 
coiled up serpent, the Kundalini, from the Muladhara 
to the highest brain-centre, Sažasrara. The Suşumna 
lies between the Jda on the left and the Pingala on the 
right. The nerves also proceed from the Mu/adhara to the 
Ajna chakra where they meet, again, the Susemna, The 
Ida and the Pinga/a are active in all men. In some books 
we have an account of two other nerves. The Bajra is 
within the Susemna. The Citra is in the Bafra. The 
Brahma is in the Cetra. 

The system of conscious life: the 
oa epg of con- origin of the organs of sense and 

organs of relation (understanding). 

+ As to the sense-organs: The Vedantice psychology con- 
eeives the existence of wanas as the central organ of the 
soul. It is supplied with knowledge of objects through the 
sense-organs. The sense-organs are the outlets through 
which the mental-consciousness can go out and perceive 
external objects.’ These sense-organs are five in number : 
the ear, the skin, the eye, the tongue, and the nose. They 
are evolved out of the five elements in their sa/fwic aspect 
respectively. Corresponding to these five senses there are 
five kinds of perceptions according as their object is sound, 
touch, form, taste or smell. These are the organs of sen- 
sibility supplying the material content of knowledge. 

Here, again, the distinctions of Adhyatma, Adhithuta 
and Adhidatva are clearly borne out. The sense-organ is 

Adhyatma, its object is Adhibhuta, the corresponding cosmic 
force is Adhidaiva. Vedantism places side by side the two 
worlds of subjective and objective orders and the synthetic 
unity of them in the cosmic life. Adhyatma represents the 
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1 We shall after a few pages give a complete description of the 
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subjective, Adsibhuta, the objective, and Ad/idarra, the 
synthetic or cosmic life. ‘The manifested order is represen- 
ted as the synthesis of the subjective and the objective in 
the life of the totality. The senses are adhyatina, their 
objects athituta, Dik, Vayu, Aditya, Varuna and Aswini,the 
corresponding AdAidatras. ‘This distinction has also been 
extended to the organs of action. The five organs of 
action—VFas, hand, feet, the organs of generation and 
evacuation—are ad/yatma corresponding to the respective 
Adhithutas—speech, gift, distance, pleasures of gene- 
ration and evacuation,x— and Adhidatras—Agui, Indra, 
Fisnu, Prajapati and Death." These senses are not mere 
outlets through which the inner senses of Anfahsarana 
goes out. Every sense is endowed with power, e. g., the 
skin as an ¢vdriya, is not the mere outer surface of the 
body ; similarly the eye has the power of receiving 
the colours of bodies, and so on. These capacities are 
something different from the surface-existence of the 
senses, though they are inherent in them.* 

Vedantism differs in this from the Sawgatus and the 
Mimansakas. ‘The former identify the senses with end or- 
gans (Maw), the latter, with the end-organs as endowed 
with capacity. The Vedaefrsts cannot agree with the 
former, for they maintain the serpents can hear, though 
they have no auditory organ; the trees can feel everything, 
though they are devoid of all end-organs. They cannot 
concur with the Mimansakas, for, the capacity or /udriya- 
Sak meets the purpose. There is no necessity of assuming 
an additional hypothesis of end-orvans. These senses are 


ili A A — — — ——— — — — 
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i Vide Sureswarna's Panciharana Vartik, 12-23 slokas. 


3 Atma-anatmaviveka, pp. 10.12, Viraranaprameya Sangraha, 
p. 185, 1. 10-115 (Benares Edition). 
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inert. Though the zxdriyas cannot give us any knowledge 
unless they have in the background the light of conscious- 
ness, till they are necessary to bring objests in direct 
connection with this light of consciousness, ! 

These pranas and indriyasaktis are subtle and escape 
direct perception. But they are not all-pervasive. Vedant- 
ism does not accept the conclusion of the Sant/ya that 
they are all-penetrating, being all-pervasive. Had they 
been so, they would have given us the knowledge of distant 
but small things. The authorof the Vivaranaprameya 
Sangraha has denied the possibility of zrdriyas going out 
everywhere in the company of body, for the body is inert, and 
it can move only in association with prana. This prana again 
is not all-pervasive. Had it been so, the Srvfi would not 
have propounded its entrance at birth and its exit at death. 
The name indriya appears first in the Każ and the Kena. 
Other texts call them prana. The enumeration of the ten 
indriyas occurs in the Brifadaranyaka. (Vide Chs. II, IV, 
V., 12.) It adds manas and fsAearf. We have also 
reference to manas as the central organ of coxznition and 
action (ride B. A., I, V, 3 IV, I, 6). Inthe Aastha the 
senses are compared to horses, manas to their bridle, 
juddii tothe driver (Kat., ILI, 3). We have a slightly 
different version in the Maztrz-Upanisad where the organs 

of action are compared to horses, the intelligence to the 
reins, Manas, to the driver (Mai. IT, 9). 

(2) As to the organs of relation: The mind-stuff or 

antahkarana® isthe inner organ. It is called the eleventh 


* Vide Vivarana upanyesa : 
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sense. Itis to be distinguished from the organs of sense 
and the organs of action. | Its special function is to give us 
the knowledge of manifold things one by one in succession. 
It is competent to receive all kinds of sensation. It has 
four chief functions. It is supposed to be divided into 
four parts corresponding to the functions. This division 
is not real, but is merely expressive of its four chief 
modifications. Each unit of transformation is distinguished 
from others by a unique quality of its own. The Antakka- 
rana isthe name given to the totality of wvriffts or semi- 
spiritual functions. Vacaspatt asserts that antah karana 
is one indivisible entity, though it can work in different 
ways. It preserves its integrity through differences of 
functions (vide Famati on Sr., 6, Chap. 2. 4). Vedantesm 
does not lend support to faulty psychology. This 
antahkarana is evolved out of the saffwie parts of the 
five elements (the suésmabhiutas) taken collectively. Manas 
is the faculty of reflection. When the autahkaraxa is in 
the state of doubt due to its inability to make out the true 
character of anything and to arrive at a clear judgment, it 
is called Manas. Curiously enough this manas is, on the 
one hand, regarded as the central organ of perception, and, 
on the other hand, regarded as the organ of volition and the 
centre of all desires, and sometimes, again, as the reservoir 
of sentiments and feelings. Weare told that the senses 
cannot give us knowledge if the maxas is not active." 

The Vedantic psychology makes antažkarana the inner 
organ of knowledge as well as of volition including 
feeling and sentiment. The same organ is represented as 
performing these funetions, each one of which is called a 
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1 Vide Brihadaranyaka Bhasya, p- 238, Ch. 1, 5, 3. 
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vritti, no matter whether it gives us knowledge or leads us 
to action. These vrittis can be classified as giving know- 
_ ledge or as exciting actions. The former is passive, the 
latter impulsive. Hence we see that the same mind has 
been represented as the faculty of reflection, and also as the 
faculty of desire, deliberation and will. The manas has 
various modifications : 

(A) some modifications corresponding to intellectual 
states: 

(1) Victkitsa—doubt, (2) Dit—cognition, (3) Sraddha— 
belief, and (4) DArrfz—retention. 

(B) Some corresponding to volition and emotion: (1) 
Kama—desire, (2) Samkalpa—decision and determination, 
(3) vetalpa—deliberation, (4) vi—fear, (5) Hri—shame, 
(6) Sukiha—pleasure, and (7) Dusha—pain.' 

It must be noted here that the vriffzs are often classified 
into three classes in reference to their constituent elements— 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas, e.g., liberality, resignation, etc., 
originate from the satftwa; passion, desire from the rajas; 
indolence, confusion, ete., from the famas of antahkarana 
(vide Pancadasi, Ch. II, 12. i4, 15). This antahkarana 
is related to the senses and organs of actions through 
the nerves. The antahkséarana is seated in the heart, with 
which all the nerves are connected, so that it can make 
use of these nerves and proceed to the senses, thence to 
outer objects (vide Manasolassa, Slokas, 9, 10, LL)? 

Vide Maitrai Upanisad, VI, 30, vide Brihadaranyaka I, 5, 3. 
ata: dacd) fafafaan amsa viacufa tafdifeaaq aa at Ta 

Vide the Gita <= èq ga za darmdan yfai vaqa 
ama afaanitacreaa, Chap. XIII, 6. 
3 qang fia@arifeaiats | 
qipataaaa aif <a alent: 
misa ae aaa 
alfaqianmifa: saat paraa 
aufa saaa cae faqdnfa | 
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The distinction of Adhyatma, Adhibhuta and Adhidaira 
has also been extended to the inner organ of Antakkarana 
and its functions. Manas is Adhyatma, its object is AdAtbhuta, 
the moon is the corresponding Ad/idaiva. Similarly Buddii, 
Ahankara and Chitta are Adhyatmas with their correspond- 
ing objects as Adiijhutas, and Brihaspati, Rudra and 
Kshetrajna as the respective Adhidaivas. The indriyas, the 
manas, etc., are inspired by the corresponding deities.* 

We can conveniently study here the psychology of voli- 
tion. The Vedantin accepts the successive states of cognition, 
desire and volition. We have aclear reference to this in 
the Chhandogya and in the Tazttiriya. In the Tarttiriya 
these stages are indicated in the doctrine of Kosas. Intelli- 
gence or Ruddhi has the right apperception. Manas deli- 
berates and wills. Prana sets organs to action. That 
in every action there is an end is laid down in the 
Chhandogya, and this is chiefly happiness and delight 
consequent upon the knowledge of the limitless and the 
great. This indeed is the ethical end. The knowledge is 
due to constant reflection intensified by a fond faith and 
unconquerable belief in the precepts of the teacher followed 
by a firm resolution leading on to action conducive to the 

P attainment of happiness. To put it in diferent terms, we 
have cognition followed by belief and consequent action.* 

When the Anztañkarana reflecte things truly, it is called 
Buddhi, the faculty of discriminating knowledge. The Manas 
weighs reasons for and against, the Buddhi apprehends 
rightly, and perceives clearly. It is the faculty of clear 
discrimination and right apperception. 

The antahkarana has another rriffe or modification in 
the form of ‘I,’ the sense of individuality. It is the 





1 (Vide Brihadaranyaka, Ch. LI, I, 1-15 
3 Vide Chhandogya, VII, 17-21 
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asmita, the asmi—Il1 exist. The CĀ¿ita is the spirit of 
searching.* It has also been defined as the faculty of 
retention.” 
These functions of mental consciousness are localised 
in the different parts of the body. 
aa of Manas has been located in the throat, 
Buddhi in the mouth, CAériia in the 
navel region, Akansara in the heart-cave.* The author 
of the Pancadasi localises Manas in the _ heart-cave. 
Here the word ‘manas’ has been used in the sense of 
antahkarana. (Ch. II, 12.) af] eitfearad aqaa feraq 
The manas has a limited or measurable magnitude.* It 
is not of infinite magnitude. It cannot be so. If it were infi- 
nite in magnitude, it would have been simultaneously related 
to every sense. And, consequently, the possibility of 
simultaneously knowing everything would arise. Indeed, 
in that case it would be quite useless, for, Afman would 
experience all things at once. But Manas is necessary to 
enable Afman to have experience in succession. The 
Naiyaikas contend that manas is eternal, and, being eternal, 








' We have this division on the authority of the Vartik (vide 
Slokas 33, 34). 


aaas teanna Sia eaqraH! 
daane eared gfs fa saat 1 
afHMAaaeseat: waifea: | 
yagana fenfaafadiaze | 
2 Vide Vidwat Monoraniini, p. 13. gefe waa: fawn, fade 


gaiyqaa: | 
3 Vide p. 10, Sankara’s Atma-anatmaviveka. 
s asad amai daifs = famas 
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Vide Vivaranupanyasa, 
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it is without magnitude. An eternal being must be either 
of infinite magnitude or without any magnitude. But it 
cannot be of infinite magnitude, for, as pointed above, in that 
case it would be quite useless. Hence it should have no 
magnitude whatsoever. | 

To the Vedantist nothing is eternal, save Atman. That 
which is eternal can only be of infinite magnitude or be 
without any magnitude. Manas is not eternal. It must 
necessarily be of limited magnitude. 

But in the earlier texts Manas, Vak and Prana are 
affirmed to possess infinite magnitude. (4 ca «aca gat: 
adaa). Vat is the Fik, Manas is the Yajur, Prana is the 
Sama. “Pak is the Devas, Manas, the fathers, Prana, the 
men.” Prajapati is represented to be vas, manas and 
prana. Here we are to take Manas in the sense of 
collective mental consciousness which is all pervasive and is 
the upadki of Hiranyagarva or Prana. Sureswara also 
affirms that Manas in the sense of cosmic Antatharana has 
an infinite magnitude." 

The later Vedantism holds that, apart from the cosmic 
manas, there are manas-units, appropriated to individuals. 
Here, again, the Vedantists differ amongst themselves 
about its location and magnitude. Some think that 
Manas is pervasive of the whole body and has a magnitude 
equal to that of the body. Others hold it to be centred 
in the heart possessing a lesser magnitude, which, although, 
is not atomic.* Curiously enough, VFacaspafz seems to 








t Vide Manasa-ullasa, p. 150, 1. 5-7 : 

“Soa aa wa sar aa aa: ” sf ae aaqae feces - 
simama asang ae aaya anaa gafen 
aazeafennt aAa aaa e aaea aaan afa | 

2 Vide Sidhantabindhu and Pancadasi. 
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have lent a support to the atomicity of manas in his 
VFamati, which, subsequently, has been explained away by 
the author of Aa/pataru—Parimal. Ue holds that Facas- 
pati puts forth the Natyaytka’s assertion in that passage. 
He does not set forth his view as a Vedantist.' 

The FVedantists agree in holding that manas or antah- 
karana has the capacity of expansion and contraction. No 
doubt, it is of limited magnitude, but, it has no limit 
in this direction. It can take the form of anything 
large or small (vide Prameya Samgraha and Parimat). 

The padis, above noticed, which 
condition the individualisation of the 
soul, may be classified in the follow- 
ing way :— 

I. The coarse body, the fleshy covering which the 
soul casts off at death. 
Il. The body which accompanies the soul beyond 
grave,and which includes :— 
(A) The subtle-body or the finer body consist- 
ing of 
(i) The life organs—Prana—the vital currents 
supporting and preserving the organic 
existence. 
(ii) The five organs of action including the 
tongue, the hands, the feet, the organs of 
generation and evacuation. 


The fivefold sheath. 








* See Bhamati and Kalpataro-Parimal, p. 2, 3 20: 

qafa w amaan, anf aa asl dave, aay eaordcaifvar 
2a2msafuem amaaa ar aA sitawaifa gaeti aangaf | 
asu: aaa diaa maaana faa Snia, 
afe fasma qafa aa: Agaa Saana aa- 
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(fiz) the five organs of sense including the organs 
of hearing, seeing, touching, smelling and 
testing. 

(iv) the central organ of conscious life directing 
the organs of perception and the organs of 
action, called antakkaranam, which, again, is 
chiefly taken as (1) manas, and (2) buddhi. 

The coarse body is purely flesh. It is the dense cover, 
Annamay kosa. 

The subtle body is divided into three-fold sheathof Prana, 
Manas and Vijnana. The organs of vitalityand the organs 
of action combine to form the Pranmaya Koga, the vital 
cover. Manas with five senses forms the Monomaya Koga, the 
mental cover. Buddhi with the senses forms thestill deeper 
covering, the Vijnanamaya-koga, the Intelligence-cover. 

Authorities differ on this point. The authors of the 
Vedantasara and the Tattwa-anusandhan hold that Manas 
with the five organs of action forms the mental-sheath, 
while the author of the Pancadasi opines that Manas 
with five organs of sense form the mental-sheath. This 
difference is due to different meaning put on manas. The 
Pancadasi regards Manas as the faculty of reflection, and 
it is only natural that it should connect manas with the 
sense-orzans, for, they give it a direct report. The Vedanta- 
sara interprets manas as the faculty of willing, and it is 
quite proper that it should connect manas with the organs 
of action, for, action follows decision and will. ' 


* Vide Panchadasi, Chap. I, 34. Vide Vedantasara, Pp- 9, Jivananda 
Edition. 
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‘ (B) The causal-body. The inmost sheath of 
avidy which is called the sheath of bliss 
owing to the predominance of satttwa, for, 
this body is composed purely of the sattwic 
aspect of avidya. 

(Apart from these two bodies forming the inner cover- 
ing of the soul, there is another element which accompanies 
the soul tothe nextbirth, his arma, which has not yet 

attained complete fruition, but, which, no doubt, is destroy- 
ed as soon as it works itself out. But, so long as one has 
not attained the knowledge of Identity, one cannot get rid 
of the vehicles of individual existence, vëz., the fourfold 
sheath). 

When the atman has the totality of subtle bodies as 
upadht, it is called Hiranyagarva (full of splendour and 
effuleence,—one who has the efftulgence of knowledge 
within). It is also sometimes called Prana, because 

it is immanent in everything and 
Hiranyagarva-Tatjas. possesses knowledge, will and 

power. Prana is the dream-conscious- 
ness. When consciousness or atman has the individual 
subtle body for its wpadhi, it is called Vatjas. Zayas 
enjoys the subtle desires (so called because of its 
possessing the beaming antaikarapam as its upadhet). 
The former has the knowledge of the entire existence 
because of the expansiveness of its being. The latter 
is limited in its vision, for, it is possessed of one unit 
of antahkaranam and cannot see all things through this 
finite organ. 


When the Afman bas for its upadhi the bliss-body, it 
is called Jswara. It is the sleep- 
consciousness. When it is determined 
by the individual bliss-body, or the individual Ignorance 


Iaewara-Prajna. 
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it is called Pragna.t It enjoys bliss. Behind the bliss- 
body, and, as the inmost of all beings, exists the Brahman 
of complete integrity, the spirit of infinite peace and 
joy. Beyond the golden veil is the serene light of 
knowledge.” This inmost existence is through mistake or 
ignorance apparently identified with the sheaths or its outer 
coverings and appears to us as the seat of knowledge, will 
and power. The soul within is pure consciousness of 
existence, but, so long as ignorance lasts, it appears as the 
energising conscious principle integrating and organising 
the manifold of existence. It knows. It wills. It acts. 
The doctrine of XKosas is an old one, and we find it in the 
Taitliriya Sruti. Sankara says ‘ we have to go behind the 
five kosas to find out our true self—beyond the physical 
body, beyond the vital principle, beyond the mind and 
intellect and beyond our beatific consciousness,” 


We can put the above tn the following scheme *:— 


determinant of Visva, determinant o 


1. Individual gross body { Cosmic gross body 
the individual waking Sheath of food Virat, the cosmic 


waking conscious- 


consciousness, et 
2. Individual subtle body 1. Sheath of Cosmic subtle body, 
determinant of Taijas, vitality. determinant of Hira- 
the individual dream 2. Sheath of fyagarva, or Prana 
consciousness. mind. or Sutratma—the 
3. Sheath of cosmic dream con- 
intelligence. sciousness. 


determinant of Pragna, determinant of Is- 
mwara—the coaemic 
sleep consciousness. 


the individual sleep 


3. Individual causal body Cosmic causal body 
Sheath of Bliss. 
consciousness. 


' Vide Upadesa Sahasri. (Gereatanrate ). 

Gaz Jamna: ea: afa aA q aaf amna- 
qua | 

2 fecen® ot aie facet am farag i—Manduka II, 9. 

* The scheme is taken from the Brahman— Knowledge. 
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| ‘The soul seems to be ambsdded in the five-fold sheath. 
The author of the Pancadasi has established the distinc- 


tion of the soul from the body in all its 4ogas—the physical, 


the vital and the mental by the 
a an o — Anvaya-vyatireka method of Logie, 
—— the tive-fold a method somewhat similar to Mill’s 
method of difference. Ordinarily, the 
soul and its coverings are manifested together. But there 
are circumstances where the wpadfis are not, but, the soul 
is, manifested. The soul is, then, different from the sheaths. 
In dream-consciousness the self freely creates a world of 
representation, but the sense-activity is kept in abeyance. 
In dreamless sleep the creative activity is hushed up in the 
silence of deep sleep. But the self-luminous ego still shines 
through the thin cover of Nescience. This discrimination . 
becomes clear in meditative self-absorption when the veil 
of ignorance is lifted up, and the individual soul realises 
its identity with the Absolute. In this state the conscious 
antagonism of the knower and the knowable which 
characterises empirical knowledge vanishes. This isa sure 
proof of the transcendence of consciousness. 

There is another line of argument by which we can 

differentiate the self from the body 
— — — and the mind—by setting forth (1) 
the soul from the the difference between subject and 
— — object, and (2) the difference between 
the subject and its instruments. 

Citsukhacharya observes that the common distinction 
of the subject and the object would disappear if the object 
of cognition is supposed to be identical with the cognition 
itself. í 


izq amma | 
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Applying this axiomatic truth Vedanta seeks ‘to 
differentiate the self from body and mind—from the five- 
fold covering. Sankara makes an elaborate use of this 
form of argument in the beginning of the Upadesh | 
Sahasrito establish the clear isolation of Atman from 
every object of perception, the organism, manas, and 
éuddhi or intelligence. The body, the functions of mind, 
desires, determination and so forth appear before the self 
as objects of knowledge and, therefore, imply an existence 
different from it.’ Even in the height of instrospective 
analysis the self can clearly discriminate between its 
nature as a person and as a wi/ness (ara?) and by a supreme 
effort of withdrawal can understand its transcendent 
oneness. 

The word sak&sin is indicative of direct perception and 
permanent unmodified existence.*  ** The Jira can pass 
into a transcendent abstraction and can notice or 
witness its upad/i (manas or avidya) as distinct from it. 

The manas, then, appears more as an object than as an 
adjunct. It is an accident. But in each case it is the 
differentiating mark inasmuch as it gives an individuality 
to consciousness. This difference between consciousness 
as jiva and consciousness as saksin is due to the occasion- 
al predominance of Rajasse or Sattwte elements of Antah- 
karana. When the Saféwa prevails over the Rajas, the 
vision of the self as transcending mental affections looms 
before the view. But when the rajas predominates over 
the safiwa, the consciousness seems to be identified with 
the Antahkarana, andfappearsjas the energising principle, 
hardly having any chance of distinguishing itself from the 


. aAa sian 4 nafa esa Seats | 
afe<fa svat 4 wala eae mwa — Vide Ajnanabodhins. 
> anq tears faarcare | 
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Antahkarana. ‘The witness is the seer. It remains 
untouched and unmoved by affections of any kind because 
of its being only a silent observer. 

: The existence of Avidya is a fact to the witness. 
Nescience can keep away everything from view, but not . 
the witnessing consciousness. Nescience, the consciousness 
of self and the inner organ are in constant relation with 


- the unobseured light of intelligence. They are never 


subject to our ignorance, error or doubt. The state of 
Saksin or witnessing consciousness is a state of bliss. 
“ Bliss as the object of highest love is certainly present 
in consciousness ’’—so says Vivaran. 

Vedantists are sharply divided among themselves upon 
the conception of Saksin. The study of the different 
theories is helpful to the understanding of the Vedantic 
theories of dream. ‘The theories are :-— 

l. Jiva is witness. 
2. Brahman is witness. 

The former, again, may be conceived in two ways :— 

(a) The witness is jiva, jiva being a reflection of 
consciousness cast on Avidya. It has 
avidya as its upadht (Prakasatman). 
The jiva is the all-pervasive consciousness. It is 
itself the direct seer, the witness. It is indifferent 

to all but falsely regards itself as an 

(a) Jiva as the re- active agent after erroneously identify- 
flection of conscious- 2 

ness upon Avidya. ing itself with the Antahsarana,* 

Vaeaspati also regards the Avidya- 

units to be limiting condifions of consciousness. Conscious- 

ness thus limited is jiva; consciousness when witnessing 

this limiting condition is saksi. According to Vivarana 

the witness is one, for the jiva is one. Vacaspati makes 


(1) Jivaas Witness. 


Vide Vivarana Upanyasa, p. #4. 
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witness ` appropriated to each individual unit of 
consciousness, for, each has a distinct adjunet. According 
to Vacaspati jiva is the witness. 

(2) The witness is jiva—jiva regarded as having the 
inner organ of Antahkarana as its limiting adjunct. The 
witness is jira but not jrva in the form of the all- 

pervading intelligence which has 
(b) Jivaas the reflec- 4yidya as its limiting adjunct. Jiva 
tion of consciousness 
upon Antahkaruana. by its intimate association with the 

inner organ is the witness. Through 
this association with the inner organ, the witness is appro- 
priated to distinct individuals. It may be objected that 
since jira which is associated with the inner organ is the 
percipient, it cannot be identified with the witness. For 
it is generally accepted that the percipient ceases to exist 
in deep sleep, whereas the witness continues to exist. But 
this argument is not effective, for the Vedantin accepts 
the distinction between a predicate that is essential and 
a predicate that is a mere adjunct or non-essential. This 
distinetion is applied to the case under consideration to 
distinguish between the perceiving subject and the witness. 
Consciousness in intimate relation to the inner organ is the 
perceiving subject and in relation to the organs as an 
accidental adjunct is the witness. In deep sleep the 
former may disappear, but not the latter, ¢.e., the witness." 
Brahman as the witness may be 
conceived also in two ways :— 

(1) The viraan is Iswara or Brakman immanent in all 

beings. “This witness is the inmost 
ke Inora, Cas in- being and is immanent in jrva. [Itis 
ness. one that illumines Nescience in deep 
sleep. The individual soul in the 


Brahman as wifness. 


t Vide Sidhantalesa— gifgas aan | 
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embrace of universal self in deep-sleep knows nothing 
without and nothing within.” 

(2) The witness is absolute consciousness. The author 
of the Pancadasi describes the witness as unchanging 
intelligence underlying the finer and the gross bodies, and 
it is called Satsi because of its being 
je). ee con- immediately conscious of them, with- 
ness. out in any way being affected by 

them. The witness illuminates jzra 
and the objects of knowledge. The witness is, again, not 
Iswara, for, as described in the Kufastha Dipika, it is 
consciousness untouched by the distinction of Jiva and 
Iswara.” 
In this connexion we cannot leave out of consideration 
the normal states of conscious exis- 
— consol prea tence: waking, dream sleep, and deep 
— jiva. sleep. These three chief states of 
individual consciousness (as well as 
the corresponding states in cosmic conscionsness—indicated 
by Faiswanara, Tarjasa and Pragna) oecupy an important 
place in the Fedantic literature. We proceed with the 
psychological analysis of these states. 

On the subject of sleep we have interesting theories 

advanced by the sages of the Upa- 


The Vedantic theory y»rsads, Saurorayani, the seer of the 


of deep sleep. : 
Prasna-upanisad says “as the rays of 


the sun become collected into the bright dise at the sun- 
set, and, again, emanate from it at the sun-rise, so do all 
the senses become collected in the »anaa—the sensorium, 
and that is why men cannot hear, cannot see, cannot smell, 


1 Vide Sidhantalesa. 

3 Wide Pancadasi; Kutasthadeepa, Natakdeepa. 
qama aa AeA ATT | 
gza qa aaa garaaif< fafaa: y—25—Kutashaderpa. 
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cannot taste, cannot touch, cannot give, etc. It is said 
to have been quite asleep. A few lines after we are 
again told that “when in deep sleep, he is overpowered 

by light, he dreams not and great 
er alas anssads On happiness arises in the body. Just as 

crows live in the tree, similarly he 
exists in the supreme self.? Again, we have in the Ch/an- 
doqya Upanisad “ when one is asleep, one is quite happy, 
when one sees no dreams, then one’s prana moves in 
the arteries, then one is not touched by sin, one is 
possessed of light.* The S&rthataranyaka says that in 
sleep the soul takes rest in the heart-ether.4 Ajatsatru is 
heard to instruct Garga “ when this man is asleep, then 
the person with intelligence (2.e., the soul) lies deep within 
the heart-ether.” Again, we have in the same Srute 
(Chapter IV. 3.21) ‘so this purusha (soul) being em brac- 
ed by the Prajnatman does not know anything either 
internal or external.” Another passage in the Presna 
Upanisad tells us that in deep sleep ‘‘ the mind is carried 
every day to Brahman, a statement confirmed by the 
Chhandogya in which we read “ when a man sleeps, my 
son, then he becomes identified with the Truth, he gets 
to his own self; therefore, they call it Swapit for he ts 
gone (apita) to his own self (swa).”’ 

From these quotations it will be evident that the sages 
of the Upanisads regard deep sleep as the suspension of 
psychoses ( fastafanm squa ). It is a state of calmness 
of existence. Authorities seem to differ regarding the 
situation of the soul in deep sleep :—(1) some hold it to 
be existing in the veins (Chand. 5.6.5), (2) some, again, 

' Pra. Up. 4, 2. * 

> Ibid. 

* Chhan. Up. VIII, 6, 3. + Br. Su. IV. 4. 22. 
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think it to be attaining unity with the Pran (Kaushitakt, 
14.19), (3) others consider it to be resting in the heart cave 
(Brihadaranyaka 4.4.22), (4) others in light—apparently 
identified with Brakman (Prasna and Chhandogya), (5) 
some think it to be embraced by the light of knowledge 
(Brikadaranyaka 14.53.21) Of these explanations the first 
and the second may be regarded as physiological, the 
third as psycho-physical, the fourth and the fifth as purely 
spiritual. Indeed these theories look apparently contradic- 
tory, for once the soul is thought to be taking its rest in 
Prana, once in the arteries and at another time in the 
supreme light of consciousness. 

Sankara himself has offered a solution to the apparent- 
ly contradictory theories of the soul in deep sleep. 
(3.2.7). He reconciles them by showing that in susupte 
these processes take place in gradual succession. 
He says “not at choice into one or into the other, 

but simultaneously does the soul 
LE Sgenghr les —— enter in deep sleep into the places 
apres. shave: —re000 mentioned, otherwise we have to 
rently contradictory accept the partial denial of the 
At cain: regarding Srufis quoted above.” But this 

should not lead us to think that all 
of them fulfil the same purpose; they, according to 
Sankara, fulfil different ends which are to be combined. 
Where (Chand. 8.6.3) tbe soul is said to be resting in 
the veins, we must suppose that an entrance into 
Brahman is sought through the veins. The soul goes 
into the 4eart cave or into Brahman through the veins. 
The meaning is not in contradiction with the use 
of the locative case ( avétq ) for such a use is common 
e.g., one who journeys to the ocean by the Ganges is said 
to be journeying in the Ganges “ Moreover the srutt 
might have sought to bring to prominance the veins 





es — 
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through which one goes into Braman. It issaid that no 
evil touches him who has entered by them into the heart 
because of his being possessed of light (feja). By tejas we 
are to mean Brahman, for, the confession that it cannot 
be touched by evil in susupfi conforms to the theory of 
passing into Brahman through the nerves. We have also 
“ Brahman is teja.” The conclusion is that the soul in 
deep sleep passes into Brahman and is not touched by 
evil. The heart-cave is in close relation with the place 
of deep sleep. The puritat is the envelope of the heart. 
One who sleeps in the ether of the puritat truly lies 
within the puritat, for, what is in the heart is also in the 
puritat. Of the three places of the deep sleep— veins, heart- 
ether, and Brahman—the first two are entrances, the last is 
the only eternal abode of undisturbed quietus of deep 
sleep. Thesoul in its non-difference from Brahman reposes 
in its own majesty-and the release of the soul from the 
upadhi (of mental consciousness) in deep sleep is regarded 
as an entrance of the soul into its own self. 

The same self wakes up again. The recognition of 
- the identity in waking proves the continuity of consciousness 
through these states. This psychological evidence of 
continuity has been sought to be confirmed by the Sruti. 
« All these creatures go day by day into Brahman and yet 
do not discover it. When they come out, again, they know 
it not; whether they are tigers here, or hons, wolves or 
bears, that they become again.” 

But the entrance of the soul into Bražman in Suguptt 
does not connote its liberation. Had it been the case, none 
would return from the silence of deep sleep. The indivi- 
duality created by Aarma and Frpertence, for the moment, 
may be hushed up in Nescience and the soul enjoys 
the expanse and delight of bliss-body. The subtle 
or finer body with the impress of individualistic Karma 
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still persists in rising up again in waking and dream- 
consciousness. | 


= The later Vedantism makes a searching analysis of the 
psychological experience of deepsleep: “I was in sweet 


sleep, I did not know anything.” The 

gg a ge experience of deep sleep resolves itself 

Vedant ism. into following elements. Axandam or 

bliss is actually felt. The self in bliss 

body feels it. The finer and the coarse bodies disappear 
in suguplr.' 

Susuptt, therefore, is the consciousness of blissful 
ignorance. Sugupti is not merely the negation of pain, for 
_we have the clear remembrance of an actually felt pleasure. 

Padmapada says truly “if actually pleasure is felt, then 
alone can it be remembered, and because it is remembered, 
it must have been actually felt.”* The experience is so deep 
that it forces itself upon consciousness even in waking 
and repeatedly comes in clear remembrance. Moreover, 
the consciousness of bliss is a positive consciousness. It 
implies the absence and negation of pain. If it is still 
insisted that sugupti does involve this negation rather than 
positive bliss, this negation is not felt but afterwards 
inferred.? Again, the negation of pain would indicate the 
actual presence of painful consciousness in suguptt, for, the 
negation is universally understood in reference to its — 


ìi Vide Vivarana, Panchapadika, pp. 55, 19. 
awed gisara: Baaeaarefafs gyfar qgar- 
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This requires the actual presence of painful consciousness 


in deep sleep. But this is in direct contradiction to imme- 


diate experience and subsequent remembrance. 

Bliss, though enveloped in Avidya, is manifest in 
deep sleep, for, it is revealed by the naked witness 
(wasasa aaqaine! waimiagd:) The constantly vibrating 
antahkaranam has disappeared. The witness now can 
express the three-fold modification of Avidya in the form 
of consciousness, bliss and ignorance.' The mental con- 
sciousness lapses here altogether. 

In Sugupti then the self is neither non-existent nor un- 
Conscious. The soul is consciousness. It exists independ- 
ently of the relativity of empiric consciousness. The 
difficulty of understanding the semi-transcendent conscious- 
ness in xşupti is perhaps due to the common sense view 
that self-consciousness is relative to not-self-consciousness, 
so that in &usupfz, the self, dissociated from the empirical 
mind, must be unconscious. 

But at the same time swvsuptt should be clearly dis- 
tinguished from ecstasy or Samadhi. In Susupti the con- 
scious self is wholly dissociated from the mind. Sxusupti 
is a normal state of existence, a state of natural isolation. 
Samadhi, on the contrary, is a state of seif-isolation brought 
about by effort. It is not normal, but, at the same time 
not artificial in the sense of being produced by some 
foreign objective causes. It is also a state of native but 
actualised existence. 

This actualised existence may be either determinate 
or indeterminate. The determinate  self-isolation differs 


` Vide Vivarana p. 55-56 (Benares Edition). Vide Prameya 
Samgraha gya yA MATIA MAEA MAAA saa slew quam, 
Fide Ratnabali, p. 16, L 4, yaaq afaa: UVAARIRIT ] 
masa: aA aaraa: gyi ma | 
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from Susipti in its concentration into and absorption in 
a’ concrete éxistence: © The indeterminate  self-isolation 


differs from Susupti in its concentration into and absorption 


in transcendent consciousness. This actualised existence 


implies a high state of mental tension which succeeds 
in driving out all conscious determinates and 1s itself 
the absolute indeterminate consciousness. ‘“‘ Susupft is 
the greatest diffusion of attention, Samadi the utmost 
concentration.” The duality of sense is non-existent in 
both of them. But in Susupti the self has’ a cognition 
of blank negation, and in Samadhi, of the object— 
in both cases the self not knowing itself as what 
‘knows. . | 

The ignorance of all concrete things and the cog- 
nition of a blank negation constitute the second element 
in Susnptt. 

There are differences of opinion among the Fedantists 
regarding the cognition in deep sleep. Some (Prakastman, 

= the author of Firaran) hold that the cognition of Ne- 

‘science implies an indeterminate modification of Nescience 
sndicative of its own existence (wfrenfaqaqaifaen eft). The 
three-fold Fritti of Avidya in form of consciousness, bliss and 
Nescience originates in susupti. Perhaps Prakastman has 
in his mental vision Patanjali’s definition of sleep “asa 
particular modification informing of non-existence.” 
Manas or Antahkarana does not function in svsupte. Avidya 
is operative therein. He seems to think that in Sxsupte 
the self actually perceives Aridya. And as perception 
without a eritti is thought impossible, the actual presence 
_ of it in deep sleep is thought necessary. Susupti differs 
from waking - -in the non-specialised and indeterminate 
modification of Avidya, as distinguished from the 
specialised _and determinate modification of Avtdya in 
waking. 
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Memory implies Samskara due to impression 
or perception of the object. This 
eee ——— — involves vritti of avidya in Susupti. 
in susupfi to explain And this indeterminate vrifit is 
the consciousness of | . - . 
ignorance. revealed in the ever-shining light of 
Witness. 

Sureswar, the author of Brihadaranyak-Vartik, does not 
accept the modification of Avidya in Susupti informing of 
its own existence. He accepts the possibility of an imme- 
2 diate cognition of ignorance without 

 Sureswar differs and vritii. Ignorance is always an object 
thinks the conscious- : — A 5 
nese of ignorance ia of direct cognition—of the witnessing 
consciousness, be it in deep sleep, 
vritti. or in waking. And there is no 
l necessity of a modification or vritti, 
to explain the possibility of memory. Swreswara, therefore, 
refuses to acer pt Pratastman’s theory of the cognition of 
Nescience through a rrifti. Weare told by Brahmanando 
that only one vriffi of Nescience is existing throughout 
sugupti and other states of existence. There is no special 
vritti for susupti alone, and, therefore, no such necessity 
arises to explain the remembrance of unspecialised 
ignorance in waking.’ 

The real difference lies in a single point. Prakastman 
thinks that in suşupti, the individuating and creative 
function (the viksepa) is inoperative, but still the 
epistemological functioning (aéarana) is operative. And 
this implies a vrićźť indicative of (a) the blank and unspecia- 
lised Nescience and (4) the knowledge of the WNescience. 
Sureswara, on the other hand, thinks that in Suşuptt 


\ Vide Adwaitasidhi and Brahmanandi (pp. 555-559, Jivaji's 
edition ). 
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Nescience exists in itself, devoid of functioning, 4éarana 
or Fiksepa. If the one function ceases, the other 
must necessarily cease. In it exists Nescience in its in- 
tegrity and a cognition of it is thought possible without 
any yritit by the witnessing consciousness. 

We may reconcile these positions. What Prakastman 
and Sureswaru really mean is that there is no memory of 
Avidya in waking, for 4vidya is immediately revealed by 

consciousness. Prakastman holds 
Differences explained. that in waking as well as in deep 

sleep we have the clear cognition of 
Ignorance—in none of them we have remembrance of 
it. The difference is that in susuptt we have the per- 
ception of unspecialised ignorance, and in waking we have 
the perception of determinate ignorance. These presenta- 
tions are, therefore, different. In waking we have, then, the 
perception of ignorance in the form of determinate modes 
and the remembrance of ignorance characterising Susuptr. 
We cannot be directly cognising (Ais unspecialised modifica- 
tion of Susuptt in waking, though we are immediately 
conscious of Aridya. “I did not know anything” there- 
fore, refers to the memory of the unspecialised modification 
—the Nirvifalpa Avidya characterising susuptr. 

Suvreswara holds that Avidya is directly perceived in deep 
sleep as well as in waking. ‘The remembrance ‘I did not 
know anything °’ does not concern the unmodified ignorance 
of susupti, but the modifications of waking. In waking 
and dream we have the perception of primal ignorance 
as well as concrete modes by the witness. In deep sleep 
we have not the latter. This ignorance of concrete objects 
is subsequently revived in the form of memory.* 


3 Vide Adivaita Siddhi, p. 558. J 
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Vedantism accepts the absolute distinction of truth 

and untruth in transcendent sense and 

The interpretation of the gradations of truth in em pirical 

sueupty differs in reter. sense. The truth of waking is denied 

dream consciousness. jn dream-sleep, the truth of dream is 

| denied in deep-sleep. And in it a 

duality of existence—consciousness and avrdya obtains. 

But it is no duality of absolutes, for, in the transcendent 

height of Being Ignorance vanishes leaving aside the 
Identity of Consciousness. 


= Sugupft is more directly the denial of dream-sleep 
than of waking. In this sense the ignorance of susuptt 
keeps from the view the presentations of dream-sleep and 
not of waking. The object of ignorance in deep-sleep 
will be these presentations. These presentations may be 
either Jiva with its manas or Brahman with manas or 
Brahman in itself. Some explain the consciousness 
of a blank negation in susupti as the perception of 
secondary ignorance, and others regard it as the 
perception of primary ignorance. Those who maintain 
that Jiva or Brahman in association with manas is the 
immanent consciousness in dream sleep (the percipient of 
dreams) will naturally hold that the memory of not know- 
ing anything in particular in suşwpźť refers to the non- 
cognisance of consciousness as associated with manas. 
Susupti is the non-perception of the subject of dream and 
its objects. 


Those who, on the other hand, maintain that Bratman 
in association with avidya is the basic support of dream as 


qy Ari nate afefrsiame aisosaqaamamiaa Gaa 
gma quafaiaeraaena ORANA, Sasi q gwaa 
marercaienaaa ; way ë mafaa memana eT- 
qa gyaran afama: SINMA RTRA aq | 
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well as of waking—the consciousness revealing every form 
of movement in Maya in view—will naturally hold that 
the memory of not perceiving anything refers to the percep- 
tion of the primal ignorance and consciousness as hidden 
by it. Avidya, here, has Brahman as its object. The 
former. two alternatives can be supported from the stand- 
point of the multiplicity of conscious existence and the last 
from the standpoint of Hkajivavada. Susupti in the first 
two cases as well as in the last is the perception of dvutdya 
forming the upadhi of jiva. Otherwise no remembrance 
of ignorance in sleep would be possible. There is no 
difference of opinion in this. But divergence arises regard- 
ing the other element—‘-I did not know anything.” 
From the standpoint of the first two alternatives it refers 
to those objects which appear in dream and in waking and 
not to those which appear merely in waking, for they dis- 
appear in dream. These objects are Jiva, Jswara, Con- 
sciousness, Nescience, their relations and difference. They 
obtain in waking as well as in dream-sleep but not in 
suguplz. Suşupti is the consciousness of their ignorance. 

The last alternative does not accept these elements and 
their differences. It accepts the existence of truth and 
untruth, Brahman and Aridya in empirical sense ; Artdya 
as located in Rrahman makes Brahman its object, 
hiding it from view and at the sametime holding the 
manifold by its inherent power—the power of individuation. 
In susupti there bas been a temporary suspension of the 
function of individuation. “I did not know anything ” 
therefore, implies the ignorance of the manifold of the 
waking and the dream. In Susupti the epistemological 
functioning of Avidga persists, the individuating func- 
tioning ceases. In this sense it is the perception of the 
primary WNescience and non-perception of concrete appear- 
ances, the empirical manifold. 


* 


of dream sleep and 
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Dream sleep is the intermediate stage of existence 
between waking and deep sleep. It 
has been figuratively described as the 
——— — dream ‘twilight of consciousness.” We 

are told in the Brihadaranyaka that the 
soul in dream resembles a fish moving from bank to bank— 
“as a large fish moves along the bank, the nearer and the 
further, so does this person move along the states of sleep- 
ing and waking.” 

Dream-psychology has an important place in Vedantism 
for in it the idea of a self freely constructing its universe 
comes more directly in view. The self becomes totally 
unconscious of the surroundings— including the physical 
covering and moves in a universe freely constituted in 
which it has width of vision, freedom of construction and 
liberty of movement. It transcends the obstructive and 
misleading operation of the senses in waking. In this 
operation the self has the sense of a dependence and a 
limitatiop. It feels that the senses sometimes deceive. It 
feels a stirring impulse in itself to transcend them and 
attain knowledge immediately. The attempt to get this 
immediate or intuitive cognition is an approach to 
consummation. The free movement of the self is normally 
appreciable in dream-sleep, where the self perceives without 
the aid of the senses. It has perception without sensation. 
But dream is no truer than waking. Each is true within 
itself. 

Dream, then, is a spontaneous grouping of presenta- 
tions which originate independently of objective causes. It 
is, in fact, the working out of the creative activity of the 
soul. The dream-world is wider in possibility than 
waking. The dependence of waking on sense-contact 
limits its capacity and possibility. In dream the self is 
free to build up a universe of its own. 


22 


The Vedantic theory 
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The question arises, where does the soul get its mate- 
rials? On this point the Vedantists are sharply divided. 
Some maintain that the dream-world is a new construction. 
This gives us the presentative theory of dreams. Others 
. hold that it is an automatic grouping 
— theories of of representations in a state of 

. passivity in sleep. It isa free inte- 
gration holding up apparently new universes. This is 
the representative theory. 

The presentative theory is put most distinctly in the 


Brihadaranyaka. Weare told ‘there are no chariots, no 


horses, nor any road, but be himself creates the roads, the 
chariots, the horses; there are no joys, no pleasures, nor 
any blessings, but he creates the joys and blessings, there 


are no ponds nor rivers but he creates 

— presentative them because he is indeed the maker.” 
The objects that appear in dream- 

sleep are new constructions, put in new groupings, 
They are new presentations, new creations. Those who 
cannot accept the distinction between Jiva and Jswara 
and do not insist upon the common distinction 
between Maya and Avidya (i. e., those who hold the 
doctrine of Ekajiva) put a literal construction upon 
the passage and hold that in dream-sleep new things 
are put in new universes newly constructed. Avidya 
transforms itself into objects of perception and there is no 
such difference among these objects as can lend a logical 
support to any distinction between them either as objects 
seen in waking or as objects seen in dream. They regard 
allexperiences as subjectively illusory. They have their 
origin in Avidya, They are determinate modifications of if. 
The distinction of waking and dream is more conventional 
than philosophic. ‘There is no criterion by which the one 
can be distinguished from the other. It regards waking 
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as well as dream as transformations of Nescience, known 
by another modification of itself. The entire existence is- 
subjective, it is useless to regard one portion of it as 
objective, the other as illusory. There is no basis for this 
distinction. Waking and dream sleep are mere states of 
the soul—the soul as enveloped in Avidya. The one is 
as much an illusion as the other. . 
The representative theory of dream is enunciated in 
the Pra&na-upantsad. It holds that 
— Representative dreams, even though they are usually 
mere replica of actual;jwaking ex- 
perience, occasionally involve new construction. This 
new construction is no new creation (as implied in the 
former theory) but a new grouping spontaneously woven 
out. ““ What is seen over and over again, he sees once more 
in dream,” “what is heard over and over again, he hears 
once again...... .. what is seen and not seen, what is 
heard and not heard, what is enjoyed and not enjoyed, he 
experiences all.” This suggests that dreams are sub- 
jective and representative synthesis. 

Sankara seems to be in the main following the represen- 
tative theory and regards the dream creation as not in any 
sense objectively real and distinguishes it from waking 
percepts by calling it maya—maya (illusory). Sankara at 
the end of his commentary on the sixth aphorism (3, 2, 6) 
holds that the dream world is not the creation of the 
soni, but a reproduction (in new combination) of the 
residuum of waking-presentation left in consciousness. In 
this sense he seems to have urged the distinction between 
the spontaneous grouping of representations in dreams 
and the creation of the phenomenal but extra-mental 
existence. Padmapada says “f This dream-world is false 
and illusory originated out of the samskaras quickened 
to activity by the destiny of soul (Jiva) overtaken 


a 
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by sleep. The dream is defined to be a vevartha of 
consciousness as associated with Avidya and the particular 
destiny. It is purely subjective and appears within us and 
not without.’ By the fact of its being sublated by the 
experience of waking, the dream-sleep is regarded as more 
individually subjective and is distinguished from waking 
which is more permanent in its nature. 

The former has its basis in consciousness moditied by 
Avidya, the latter in consciousness informing Maya. The 
one is reproduction, the other is production. Madhusudhan 
almost accepts the same view of dreain which he defines 
as the perception of objects due to the desires inherent 
in mental consciousness when the senses are inactive. 
Here the world ‘ desire’ is significant, it introduces a 
volitional element in dream. It seems to hold that desires 
gebt freedom ina state of passivity and acquire strength, 
finally appearing in the form of dream construction. That 
desire or volition has a bearing on dream consciousness 
has been recognised by Sanfara also.? - 

This reproductive theory is naturally accepted by 
those who hold a distinction between Jiva and J/swara. 
Dream is the creation of Jiva. It is prativasika. 
Waking is the perception of objective realities (Vyavaha- 
rika). supported in existence by Maya. Maya or Avidya 
is the causa-materia of the empirical order, manas 
is the causa-materiaof the dream-illusion. The objective 
illusion is due to the primal ignorance, the subjective 
illusion is due to the secondary ignorance. 


3 Pancapatika, p. 10, ll. 16-20. 
® Wide Sidhantabindhu, p. 189. 
aaqa ah Casa Ti a ae Se ae: | 
Vide Sankar Bhasya. 
ainfcasaastaaiiaaad waa anaaga aa amt 
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To complete our analysis of dream consciousness we 
cannot help noticing the theories propounded in later 
vedantism regarding the support of dream-existence.4 

There are chiefly two theories :— 

(a) The witnessing consciousness may be regarded as 
the perecipient of dream and at the same time the back- 
ground on which the dream makes its appearance and 


gets its hold. 
(4) The Jiva-consciousness may be regarded as the 


percipient and the support of dream existence. 


Each one of them can be considered from two stand- 
points according as we do or do not accept the threefold 
division of existence: (l) transcendental, (2) empirical, 
as Vyavaharis, and (3) empirical as PrativastkéX. Under 
(a) we have the following subdivisions — 


(¢) From the standpoint of those who do not discri- 
minate between the two-fold mode of empirical existence 
there can be no difference between wakingand dream-sleep. 
The entire manifold is an illusory show, supported in 
witnessing consciousness. 

(ii) From the standpoint of those accepting the above 
three divisions of existence. 


(1) Some maintain that the primal ignorance is the 
material cause of waking a; well as of dream sleep. Both 
of them are states of the same ignorance. Even the 
illusory pereept of rope-snake is held to be due to the 
primal ignorance. The difference between them is made 
out by the way and manner in which they are negatived. 
The illusory percept is negatived by a knowledge contra- 
dietory to itself, dream sleep by waking. But this negation 


tı Vide Sidhantaleisar Sangraha, pp. 451-466, Jivananda edition. 
ayqi megua 
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must not be taken in absolute sense. They can, again, 
‘secure a hold on consciousness. ‘The ground or cause of 
their existence still persists. 

(2) Some maintain that the primal ignorance is the 
cause of both waking and dream-sleep, but the illusory 
percept of rope-snake has its origin in secondary igno- 
rance. Stillthey insist upon a difference between waking 
and dream sleep. This difference consists in the fact 
that the one is sublated by the knowledge of identity, 
the other is sublated by the waking experience. It may be 
urged how is it that both having origin in primal ignorance 
ean be sublated in two different ways? ‘This difference 
is due to sleep being the instrumental cause of dream, 
though ignorance is asserted to be the material cause. 

Under (4) we may have the following interpretations 
of dream :— 

(i) Consciousness possessed of Avidya as its upadi 
is the support of dream existence. This would admit the 
common distinction of waking and dream and explain 
the dream existence as due to secondary ignorance. 
This view would be also consistent with the distinction of 
Maya and Avidya. Maya is the material cause of 
objective existence; Avidya, of illusory existence in 
dream sleep. ‘The appearances of dream are modifications 
of Avidya known also by another modification. 

(ii) Some think that consciousness as covered by 
Manas (i.e., jiva) is the support of dream-appearances. 
When the mind is free, when the senses do not actively 
work. the aztahkarana with its permanent residua or 
retenta gives rise to appearances. More properly, it is 
itself transformed into appearances of which the jrva 
becomes conscious. The author of the Aadpataru admits 
the possibility of the modification of mental consciousness 


in dream. 
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We now pass on to the sources of knowledge. Vedantism 
? recognises six sources of knowledge 
knowledge" of which can be divided into two 


classes in respect of their subject 
matter, c.g., 


(1) Source of the knowledge of transcendent reality. 
(2) Source of the knowledge of empirical existence. 


Tke former is the Sruti. The latter is of five kinds :— 
(1) Perception, (2) Inference, (3) Upamana (knowledge 
based on similarity), (4) Arthapat(i (argument from effect 
to cause), and (5) Anupalabdhi (non-perception). Of these, 
again, perception is generally regarded as the most impor- 
tant source in as much as others are dependent upon it in 
some way or other for their premises. Vedantism holds 
the importance of the authority of the Srufz over 
perception. It asserts that the knowledge attained 
through perception is of doubtful 
The grounde of 
the alleged superiority character and cannot pass for truth. 
of perception as a Jt examines the grounds of the alleged 
source of knowledge — 
examined. superiority of perception. These 
grounds are :— 


(1) Perception, because it is perception, is superior to 
all other processes of knowledge. ' 

This is not true. The validity of knowledge does not 
depend upon the character of the souree. Perception 
gives us something, but its validity is not warranted unless 
reasons are advanced to establish the correspondence be- 
tween the percept and the thing. We are to lay down 
conditions to ensure that we have no false percept. 
Perception in itself, therefore, cannot claim the high place 
which is not infrequently given to it. 


t aaam an area FATA | 
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(2) Perception is superior because it feeds other forms 
of knowledge. 

But the inference “the world is illusory because it 
is an appearance, like rope-serpent”’ is opposed to the 
perception of the reality of the world. The inference 
must be fallacious. Jf it were true, it would deny its 
very ground and justification. 


This argumentis true on the surface. The inference 
in question is not refuting its own ground, for the position 
is taken in empirical sense, the denial in metaphysical 
sense. ? 


Similarly authority is dependent upon perception and 
is actually fed by it. But when it goes against perception 
and its affirmation, it denies its validity as a source of 
transcendent truth, but not of knowledge empirical. 


(3) Perception is superior to all other forms of know- 
ledge because of its priority. 


The mere priority of perception is no sufficient proof of 
its superiority. Really the superiority consists in furnish- 
ing the grounds of other modes of knowledge. But it 
has been shown just now that inference or authority in 
denying the manifold does not really contradict the 
premises or knowledge acquired from perception. This 
apart, none in its special province is dependent upon the 
other.? 


. eqatafattata l ane aq ARIIRAA ara, araa a mfa 
KE aa a Sq BGS ANANA | 
= Vide Sidhanta Sidhanjanam AA gale namai ma A 


maranana. In this sense priority is no test of superiority- 
On the other hand perception is denied by authority which as a source 


of knowledge, is quite independent of it. 
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Perception is denied by inference. Inference, though 


based upon perception, sometimes 
Mii de cioe of Per. helps us in getting over the mistakes 
— — and of perception. Hence it is said 
perception when not put under safe- 
guards is inferior to inference based upon logical grounds." 
Perception should be held as the source of valid 
knowledge when it is not contradicted by subsequent 
experience. But as soon as the facts of perception are 
challenged, perception loses all value as a mode of knowing. 
And it isa common experience that knowledge acquired 
through perception is later on denied by authority, ¢.g.; 
the illusory percept of rope-serpent.* 


The value of perception lies in recording the manifold 
and not in proving its reality. Indeed perception can 
reveal to us existence but its validity or invalidity is not 
involved in itself as perception. But, are we to believe 
one, who on the authority of the Srxéz but in direct 
opposition to experience asserts that “fire is cool,” that 
the “ priest is a stone”? Surely not. Vedantzsm accepts 
the validity of perception in empirical knowledge. And 
when the Srufi goes against the evidence of perception 
in calling, e.g., ‘a stone a priest’ Vedantism does not accept 
the authority of the Sruti against perception. On the other 
hand it brings to bear upon the Srużť the evidence of ex- 
perience and construes the Sru/t in the light of experience 
and reason. But concerning facts transcending experience 
Fetantism claims the superiority of the Srufze over 


1 qqa wad fe Afama aa FAAR | Adwaitasidhi, 
p- 369. 


3s Vide Adwaitasidhi :— 
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perception for here the Sruféi reveals to us a fact which 
otherwise cannot be known. When 
— — the Sruti denies empirical facts and 
tive province. establish the oneness of Being, its 
finding should be accepted, though it 
is quite opposed to perception in its denial of the manifold. 
The transcendent is knowable only through the Sraéi and 
herein the verdict of the Srufi must be accepted even 
when it is contrary to perception. In this sense, between 
the authority (of the Sruti) and perception there is no 
contradiction, as each of them has a special province of 
its own in which its verdict is final. Hence it is said in 
the Adwaita Sidhi,' “the Sruti as proving the transcen- 
dental oneness of being is not opposed to perception which 
proves the empirical existence of being. The evidence 
of perception in empirical existence is final, just as the 
evidence of the Sruti in transcendental being is final. We 
accept their authority in their respective provinces. * 
Since the oneness of being can only be established on the 
denial of the manifold, the Sruti seeks to establish the 
oneness by refusing to accept or by showing the illusoriness 
of the empirical facts in the transcendent sense. So far 
as the transcendent reality is concerned perception is of no 
avail asa source of knowledge, because the senses can 
give no evidence regarding the reality which lies beyond 
their province. Anandabodhacarjya truly says, “ The 
authority of the Sruti really denies the evidence of percep- 
tion in making Brahman its object, of which perception 
can convey no meaning or sense; neither can it affirm nor 
deny its existence because of its being transcendent,” * 


1 Vide Adwaita Sidhi, p. 29, 1l. 15-22. 
2 Vide Sidhantasidhanjnam, p. 85, Vol. 8, last S or 6 lines, 
> aagana wage fagina afen TS aes ATT aa 
tai araa | ; 
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Vacaspati holds that the Srufz constitutes an independent 
source of knowledge, because it has a special province of its 
own, of which any other source is not competent to give 
any information. But this does not refute the value of 
perception as a source of empiric knowledge. 

Sarbajnatmunt points out that perception is not calcu- 
lated to give us the knowledge of Being. It gives us the 
knowledge of concrete things and in that capacity it 
cannot be truly regarded as a source of knowledge, for the 
ideal of knowledge requires that a particular source should 
give us knowledge of things covered up by ignorance. 
Brahman is the object of Ignorance, and not concrete 
objects which are originated in Ignorance. Perception in 
failing to give this knowledge of Identity does not really 
acquaint us with the Anowledge that is hidden by 
Ignorance. ! 

We conclude in the words of the Adiwaita Sidit, ** Per- 
ception is accepted asa source of knowledge of the manifold 
when it is carefully regulated and logically controlled. 
And this evidence of perception is not contradicted by the 
Sruti (in empirical sense). But perception as a source of 
knowledge of the transcendent reality is never to be 
accepted, for it is by its nature inherently incapable of 
transcending experience and giving us the knowledge of 
ontological reality. The facts which can be established in 
other ways do not require the authority of the Sruft to 
provethem. afs sa: fassa maarnåą wal 4 aanars | 

Here, again, Vivarana and Facaspati differ. Facaspats 
maintains that the Srutz is a source of knowledge because 
of its directly indicating and establishing the oneness 


i Vide Sidhantalesa, p- 382, Jivananda Edition : 
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' of existence. Vivarancharjya thinks that the objective 
intention of the Sruti is, no doubt, the oneness of 
existence, but this oneness of existence is not directly 
established, but only indirectly, so as not to allow a conflict 
between the evidence of perception and the authority of the 
Sruti. According to the Vivarana School the authority of 
the Sruti is superior to perception because of its being 
posterior, and free from all defects to which —————— is 
liable.. (Vamati, p. 8-10, Sidhantalesa.) 

But we must not accept the evidence or the authority 
of the Sruti simply because it is revealed. The validity of 
authority does not depend merely upon the character of its 
source, but on its adducing facts that cannot be contra- 
dicted. The infallibility of the Sruti does not lie in its 
being revealed, but in its revealing truth which cannot 
be contradicted (safuadfaazata Fz maa) something 
which reason in accepting does not involve itself in self- 
contradiction. 

Even if perception is regarded as the highest source 
of knowledge still it cannot explain the difference of 
percepts from one another and from the perceptual process 
without involving a fallacy. On the analysis of a per- 
eeptual synthesis, e.g., ‘This is a pot’ we get (1) the 
existence of a pot, (2) the knowledge of this existence, 
and (3) the difference between these two elements. The 

perception of the pot may be said to 

The net value of jnyolve in it the knowledge of its 
seca own difference from its object. 
Now this element of difference may be conceived either 
as existing before the actual perception or as simultaneously 
coming into existence with the perception. The former 
alternative is quite impossible, for difference implies relation 
and in the absence of any one of the related terms, the 
difference cannot be conceived existing by itself, , She 
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second commits a circle. The cognition of difference is 
necessary to perception, and perception becomes equally 
necessary to the knowledge of difference. 

Perception indicates (Beda) difference with the object 
(Fisaya). But this is not always the case, for, there is 
no clear consciousness or cognition of it. ‘The memory of 
Bheda or difference may work in perception, but memory 
implies Samskara and previous perception. 

The perception of Bheda requires the actual presence of 
it. The knowledge of pot requires the knowledge of Bieda, 
which implies the co-existence of the object different from 
the pot. And this leads to an infinite regress. Prakasananda 
truly says perception can give us knowledge of reality but 
it fails to explain the difference. Some think (rede 
Sidhantalesha, II, 1) perception only reports the mere 
existence, the being in abstract. The knowledge of difference 
and concreteness is due to the operation of the senses. 

The FVedantic theory then accepts the cognitive element 
of perception, but not the ordinarily accepted recognitive 
element. Prasasananda’s assertion that perception is 
only informant of existence and not difference makes — 
perception a process of cognition but not of recognition, 
for it implies difference, temporary forgetfulness and 
assimilation. Vedanta uses the word perception in two 
senses—(1) perception as the transcendental apperception, 
(fr), and (2) perception as a psychological process (2317). 
The immediate fact of perception is consciousness. In 
transcendent apperception, there is no recognition, for, as 
Vivaranacharjya points out, Atman cannot be the object 
to anything else and as such the question of recognition 
cannot arise at all. 1 


1 Vide Viwarana, p. 75, ll. 22-27, p. 76, I. 1 to 4 (Benares 
Edition). 
s 
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Moreover, perception, as a psychological process, is 
the expression of an object by consciousness. An 
object is perceived when it becomes a fact in or of 
consciousness. Consciousness is expressive of every fact 
and every existence; perception as a process helps 
to bring in the object in some form of relation to 
consciousness. The self-conscious existences, because of 
their limitation of being, cannot have immediate cognition 
of everything, hence they require the help of certain 
processes to acquire knowledge, chiefly of perception. 

Perception, according to the Vedantists, is not merely 
the recording of events of facts through the senses. 
Such a definition would be incomplete inasmuchas it 
includes only external perception but excludes introspective 
or internal perception.’ Again, the senses by themselves 
are not competent to give us knowledge. They help 
to bring the facts in relation to 
consciousness. Perception is the 
immediate identity of the known and 
the unknown. It implies the establishing of the identity of 
consciousness underlying the percipient and the perceived 
object, because every fact or phenomenon is a phenomenon 
in consciousness. Nothing can exist out of touch with 
consciousness for it is immanent in all existence. But 
this immanent consciousness appears as divided and fixed 
to concrete centres. Now the absolute consciousness 
alone is competent to express the manifold. Perception 
would mean, therefore, the identity of the percipient-cons- 
ciousness with the objective-consciousness which is directly 
expressive of the manifold (as it has its existence ‘in the 
ignorance resting upon it). This identity can be established 


Perception—the 
analysis of the process. 


* To the Vedantists manas is not the inner sense as held by the 
Naiyayikas. This is based upon the authority of the Katha Sruté 


(xwu: qt aa:). 
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by the flowing out of the manas or antakkaran through the 
sense orifices of the body and taking the form of the object, 
i.e., it gets determined into a mode like the object, 
occupying the same position in space and time as the object, 
provided that the object is fit to be cognized by the 
senses. An analogy to the point is given in the Vedanta- 
parivasa. As the water of a tank issuing through an 
aperture enters fields by small canals and assumes the 
shape of the field, so the inner organ (the Aztahkaran) 
leaves the body through the eye or other sense organs, 
moves to the external objects and takes their forms. 

The external perception involves the following ele- 
ments :-— 

(1) The manas comes in contact with the senses, and 

(2) The sense with object. 

(3) The manas with consciousness immanent in it 

gets out. 

(4) And is modified in the form of the object. 

(5) The identity takes place between the percipient- 
consciousness (including vriéffz-consciousness) 
and the object-consciousness. 

(6) Ignorance is destroyed by the vrz/tz-consciousness. 

(7) The object is revealed by the Pramatri-conscious- 
ness. 

Perception is the conformity of the mental order toa 
given objective order. The Vedantic doctrine of perception 
thus inverts the ordinary theory. This theory makes the 
activity of manas a more important element and recognises 
in this going out of the mind the priority of the knower 

d to the object known. Vedantism 
The perception of an ; S s 7 
object and of the recognises a sort of realism in the 
a ot lie me empirical order in which the mental 
element is given more importance 
and freedom than the objects. 
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_ The external perception is distinguished by the antah- 
karan going out through the senses and transforming itself 
into the form of the object. This transformation is called 
a writti which removes the ignorance of the ébject- 
consciousness and establishes an identity of vritti- 
consciousness and object-consciousness. This vrtit is 
necessary to destroy the ignorance as well as to establiso 
the identity of consciousness. It is customary to hold 
that the perception of an object requires only the coinci- 
dence of VFritti-caiftanya and Visaya-caitanya. But the 
perception of the subject as possessing the knowledge of 
object requires the coincidence and identity of triple con- 
sciousness: Pramatri-caitanya, Visaya-caitanya and Fritti- 
caitanya. It gives us the perception of self not as a mere 
logical presupposition but as a clear determinate existence 
distinguished from the object or object-consciousness. 

To be more logically accurate, it would be more correct 

to say that there is no such distinc- 

hr ig e hardly tion between perception of facts and 
perception of the subject as know- 

ing the facts, a distinction which is generally borne out 
by the elimination of Pramatri-caitanya in the former 
case and by urging its introduction in the latter. 
Perception, strictly speaking, is to put objects to the 
witness or the percipient-consciouness.'. Whatever is 
brought before the witness is revealed, for it is identical 
with the object-consciousness. In the perception of an 
object as mere object, the object is put before the witness- 
ing intelligence which it reveals. The element of Pramatrt- 
cattanya is all along present, but it may not come into 
prominence and may escape the vision of the witnessing 
intelligence for the moment. But it must not be supposed 


i Vide Sidhanta Sidhanjanam, Part I, p. 139, para. 2. 
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to be non-existing on that account. In the perception of 
the self as knowing the fact, the two elements are brought 
into clear light before the witnessing consciousness. 

In every perception, the elements are all present, though 
all of them may not come to the clear notice of the 
witness. To insist upon the cvincidence of the vrgaya- 
cattanya and the vriftt-caitanya can hardly explain the 
perception of the object, for perception is revelation 
of a fact to the subject. And the coincidence of the 
above two elements fails to reveal it and make it an 
object to the subject. The Pramatrit-cattanya always 
accompanies vritf1-cattanya though it may not be fully 
cognised. 

The werttte is the determinate consciousness which 
stands between the consciousness as subject and the con- 
sciousness as object. It has two angles of existence, the 
self and the object. Wad/iusudan Saraswati in bis commen- 
tary on the Dasas/oki makes this point clear by reference 
to the analogy of the sun expressing the objects hidden in 
darkness by its own rays. The Antahkaran gives out 
apart of its own being, and consciousness underlying 
antahkaran is called the subject. That part of antahkaran 
which goes out and stands between the subject and the 
object is called vritf# and the immanent consciousness is 
called the wriftt-cattanya. Of this, again, the part which 
is modified int» the form of the object and is capable of 
giving us knowledge of it is called Abhtbyaktiyogya (t.e., 
capable of expressing or manifesting). Consciousness 
involved therein is called knowledge. The object is the 
object-consciousness hidden by ignorance. An empirical 
existence is supposed to be the object of perception, 
Strictly speaking, this is not true. That which is covered 
from view by ignorance forms the true object of 
knowledge, and that is not an object in itself but the 
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object-consciousness. It has been already shown that the 
object of ignorance is consciousness. ' 

In internal perception of the states of consciousness, 
the Pramatrt cattanya does not go out 
and rest upon Vtsaya-catfanya but 
rests upon the Yretti-caitanya. It implies the modification 
of Antahkkarana (vritti) revealed by the witnessing 
consciousness. In any form of perception the Antaksaran 
is never free from a rrrffz. 

Authorities differ here. Some think that introspection 
implies a subjective state and a consciousness of this state. 
It resolves itself into two vritits—one indicative of a state, 
¢.g., pleasure, and the other expressive of it. 

Others think that introspection means the clear con- 
sciousness of a mental modification. This modification is 
itself the state, revealed by the consciousness, the witness. 
It does not require another rrrtéi to be conscious of the 
transformation. 

In internal perception we have, therefore, either two 
or three elements. But in any case a modification or 
wrttiz is necessary. 

A question arises: why does not a jiva illuminate its 
own objects by the essence of its being without the aid 
of a vritét like Iswara ? 

Three answers are possible : (1) From the standpoint of 

j the Vivarana the absolute or Brahman 

—— necessity Of isthe material cause of, and imma- 
nent in, all things. It illumines them. 

The jiva-intelligence cannot illuminate them though it is 
of infinite magnitude. Consciousness as jiva is under the 
influence of Avidya. It therefore requires a vrtttt—a 
determinate consciousness to express or illumine them. 


Internal perception. 


* Fide Hatnabali, pp. 133, 134. 
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(2) From the standpoint of those who hold that Jiva is 
of limited magnitude, having antahkaran for its upadht : 
Jiva, being definite in nature, cannot illumine all objects, 
for it is kept from them by its limiting condition. It is 
not immanent in objects and cannot reveal them without 
the intervention of a Vritti which establishes its non- 
difference from Brahman or Absolute consciousness express- 
ive of the concrete objects (in being their material cause). 
(3) From the standpoint of Ekajivavada where jiva is all- 
pervasive and infinite in magnitude, the universe has no 
independent existence, for everything is subjective and forms 
the state or process of mental consciousness of the perei- 
pient. It does not stand in need of going out through 
the senses and revealing the external objects hidden 
in ignorance, for nothing external or objective exists. The 
existence is purely empirical and is revealed to the subject. 
It is supported in the ignorance of the subject and requires 
a modification or vritfi revealed by the underlying con- 
sciousness, a modification of avidya showing forth the 
different forms of existence inherent in it with the help of 
the self-luminous subject. Perception in this case means 
the revelation of modes of existence by a modification of 
Avidya, technically called vritti. This theory would reduce 
all perception to introspection. It does not do away with 
the wrifti. It accepts it as the transformation of Avrdya, 
but not the transformation of antañkarana, for, ultimately, 
this antahkarana is also an appearance and a modification of 
Avidya. This theory would reduce all existence to the 
modification of Avidya revealed by the locus-cousciousness. 
again, is of two kinds inasmuchas it 
is the perception of jjrva or of 
WAY (as ce aian. of  Tswara (this distinction will be in 
conformity with the first and second 
theories noticed above). The jiva, because of its limitation 


Perception, 
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of vision, has not the immediate cognition of all objects. 
It stands in need of a relation to these objects, a relation 
which is established by vritfz, whereas Iswara has nothing 
beyond its vision and does not require any vritt: to 
know things. They are immediately perceived. It is called 
in Vedantie terminology, Swarupata pratyaksa; whereas 
the perception of jiva through a vritti is called Fałata- 
pratyaksha, t.e., perception through a vritti.! 

CitsuXacarjya says, “ Brahman is omniscient and it 
knows everything by its immediate vision. It does not 
require the mediation of a vritti” (a@aqanal 8a aaya 
agsara ). But a jiva (though, aceording to the 
Vivarana, it is in essence all-pervasive) because of its being 
covered by 4vidya, or of its possessing Anfahs‘aran as unpadhi 
stands in need of a urittz to remove the veil of ignorance. 
Some may contend: how is it that consciousness which is 
expressive of Avidya requires a vrilfz to perceive things ? 
This contention makes confusion between consciousness as 
expressive of Avidya and consciousness as standing in 
need of a vrifti for the knowledge of things. The 
former is consciousness viewed in its integrity, the 
latter is consciousness made definite by the upadAz of 
antahkarana. 

Consciousness expressive of Avidya is Saksi. Con- 
sciousness with antahkaran is jiva. This may be made clear 
by an analogy. The sun expressive of darkness which covers 
things may be compared to the witnessing consciousness, 
But still one does require candle light to see things 
hidden in darkness. Similarly, though consciousness may 
be expressive of ignorance, still, as jtva, it requires 
a process to see concrete things, and this process is the 
vretit. 


* Fide Commentary on the Gita, Chapter 9, Sloka 2, Gudartha Dipika. 
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What, then, is a Fritti? The word vritti is an import- 
ant word in the philosophy of 
Vedanta and a clear understanding of 
it is necessary to follow the account 
of Vedantic epistemology. The word has two senses, (1) | 
objective, and (2) subjective. Objectively, it is either 
a mode of becoming (the transformation of Maya into the 
form of particular things) or a mode of knowledge 
(of the process of becoming). Strictly 
speaking, in Vedantism the two can 
be hardly separated. Everything 
comes out of Nescience and is reported by the vrrtt: 
of Nescience. But if anyone insists upon Maya as the 
material cause and the first glance of Braman as inceptive 
of creation, then the vrzt/z should be regarded as something 
informing of the cosmic existence different from the first 
glance (Prathamabisksana) necessary to start the process 
and different from the manifold beings evolved out of 
Nescience. 

Subjectively vritti is the determinate modification of 
mental consciousness helping tbe 
acquisition of knowledge by the 
removal of ignorance. In perception 
vrittée means nearly the same thing with this difference that 
in it the Antakkaran goes out and takes the form of the 
object. 

The perceptual vvz//z may be of two kinds; the one 

Gatti ta ne ception. leading to correct perception, the 
other leading to false perception with 
reference to its objects, true or illusory. 

The former, again, is of two kinds according as the 
objects of perception are transcendental or empirical. In 
the former case it will have a transcendent use, in the latter 
an empirical use. ‘The former gives us the consciousness 


What is writti > 


Vritti as objectively 
understood, 


Vritti as subjective- 
ly understood 
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of identity by destroying the primal ignorarce ; the latter 
gives us the knowledge of the concrete objects by remov- 
ing the special forms of ignorance hiding them from 
view. 

The latter, again, is of two kinds according as it gives 
us either knowledge of external or internal objects. The 
external perception is of five kinds. ‘The internal percep- 
tion is of two kinds according as (1) it gives us the 
knowledge of the self, and (2) the knowledge of states and 
processes of consciousness. The former, again, is of two 
kinds in so far as it is a knowledge of consciousness with 
its upadhi of Antahkaran or without any upadAr. 


There is difference of opinion among the Vedantists 
regarding the exact function of prifti 
The function of , r ‘ | 
Vritti. in perception. There are chiefly two 
theories bearing upon it. 
(1) Some contend that a vwrittt removes the ignorance 
which hide a particular object from view. 
(2) Others hold that the vritta establishes a relation 
between the subject and the object, the identity of con- 
sciousness underlying them.’ 


This difference in the conception of function of vrstts 
is due to the difference in the notion of jzva.* 


(1) Those who hold that jiva is all-pervasive and the 
material cause of the manifold, being the support of 
Nescience, will naturally regard that the function of 
vritti consists in the removal of ignorance and not in 
establishing any relation, for, there is no second term of the 
relation. Everything exists in the all-pervasive jiva, though, 


’ Vide Sidhantalesa, Ratnabali, Paribhasa. 
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for the moment, it is hidden in ignorance. A vrtttr 
is required to set aside this ignorance. 


(2) Those who hold jiva to be manifold, each having 
a unit of Avidya as its upadAi, will naturally regard the 
function of vritti, as consisting in the removal of ignorance, 
for, in this ease also there is nothing external and objective. 
Each unit of consciousness bas a universe of its own 
constituted by its own ignorance, and, besides the manifold 
held up in view by ignorance, nothing objective exists with 
which it can be said to be entering into relation. 


(3) Those who hold that jiva is consciousness limited 
by or reflected upon 4ntahkarana and believe in the existence 
of an extra-mental order supported by Maya will naturally 
regard a vrifti to be the means of setting up a relation 
between the subjective consciousness and the objective fact 
by establishing an identity of consciousness underlying 
them and by removing the veil of ignorance cov ing the 
object from view. 


(4) Those that maintain Bratman or the Absolute to 
be the material cause of the manifold and the jzva to be the 
conditioned intelligence think a vrtféz to be necessary 
to remove Ignorance by setting up a relation between the 
subject and the object. 


Vacaspati and the author of Ka/patarn do not accept 
the theory of perception indicated as above. They have 
retained the account of perception, given by the Naiyaytikas, 
as the knowledge of things through the senses. Facas- 
pati regards manas as the eleventh sense: so that the 
definition can be well extended to internal perception. It 
covers both the forms—internal and external.' 


' Vide Vamati Kalpataru on Ch. IV, i, i. 
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-~ Next to perception comes Inference. Inference is the 
process of acquiring knowledge of a thing through the 
’ medium of a mark the thing possesses, 
Inference. when there is no way of directly 
perceiving it. Vedantism has no parti- 
cular doctrine of inference. It follows in the main the 
Nyaya doctrine differing from it in some points. The 
Vedantic theory can, therefore, be best studied in relation 
to the Nyaya and the Buddbistic theories of inference. It 
must be noticed here that the Hindu theory of inference is a 
formal-material process. It bas a greater range of applica- 
tion than Aristotle’s formal syllogism and Mill's material 
induction, ‘‘ It combines and harmonises Mill’s view of the 
major premises as a brief memorandum of like instances 
already observed, fortified by a recommendation to extend 
its application to unobserved cases, with the Aristotelian 
view of it as a universal proposition which is the formal 
ground of inference.” ' 

The process of inference has two aspects :— 

(1) Inference as the process of acquiring knowledge 
for one’s own self-Svartha. 

(2) Inference as the process of exhibiting the truth to 
others. 

This process of inference involves 
oas to the Svarthe chiefly three elements. The Naiyayikas 
analyse the process thus :—? 

(1) The Vyapti—the invariable concomitance between 
the etu and the Sadya (the middle and the major terms) 
established by frequent experience (¢.g., the concomitauce — 
of fire and smoke from their existing together in kitchens). 

(2) The Aetu or the middle term (z.¢., the smoke) must 
be related to the minor term, i.e., must have been perceived 


i Vide the Positive Science of the Hindus. 
® Vide Tarkasangraha, 
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in the mountain. This quality of being associated with the 
minor term is called Paktshadharmata. 

(3) This relation calls up in memory the Vyapt+ and 
gets mixed with it. It gives us the knowledge of the 
mountain in possession of smoke associated with fire. This 
is no remembrance. It is the cognition of the invariable 
association’ of fire and smoke and of such a smoke existing 
in the mountain. This is called the third element of 
the process. It leads on to the conclusion direct —“ the 
mountain has fire.” Just before the conclusion we have a 
perception of the invariable connexion between the major, 
the middle and the minor terms, ¢.¢., the middle term is 
related to the major term, the minor to the middle term. 
And then the relations are related to one another. The 
first forms the major premise, the second the minor, the third 
the conclusion. 

Of these the most important element is the VF yaplr. 
The whole problem of inference from the known to the 
unknown turns upon this point. 

The question arises : how are we to establish this invari- 
able concomitance? Under what conditions are we 

justified in establishing the universal 
Invariable conco- major premise, from the observation 
mitance—How is it z 
established. of particular cases? ‘The compara- 
tive study may be most helpful to the 
clear understanding of the problem. 

The cārvākas deny the validity and usefulness of infer- 
ence as a source of knowledge. They hold that the basıs 

of inference—the invariable concomi- 

Carvaka. tance (the ryapfr) cannot be obtained 
from direct perception, for perception 

crives us knowledge of things presented to the[senses. It 
is not competent to give us the knowledge of things 
escaping sense-perception. Nor can inference give us the 
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knowledge of universal proposition or Vyaptt, for, in this 
ease, we should also require another inference to establish 
it, which in its turn would imply another and this would 
lead us to an infinite regress. ' 

The Buddhist systems seck to establish the invariable 
concomitance implied in the major premise on the 

relation of cause and effect between 

Buddhist. the /etu and the sadya and on the 
identity of the nature of the Aetz 
and the sad/ya.* . 

The Buddhists hold the invariability of relation between 
cause and effect so that when the cause is absent, the effect 
is absent, when the cause is present, the effect is also 
present. A specific effect is invariably preceded by a specific 
cause. The invariable concomitance between the Aelux 
and the sad/ya is sought to be established upon causal nerus, 
for the causal bond is an intimate one and cannot be broken. 

Besides this, the Buddhists have shown that invariable 
concomitance is determined by the identity of the nature 
of etu and sadfiya. A mere superficial mark of similarity 
is not enough. The identity of essence is another ground 
of inference. 

The Naiyayikas do not accept the above views of 
Buddhism and seek to establish in- 
variable concomitance between ñefu . 
and sadiya by positive instances supported by the absence 
of contrary instances. The author of the Sirdhanta 
Muktabali in the commentary adds —“ Invariable con- 
ecomitance should be based upon and is actually due to 
the agreement both in presence and absence of the žefu 
and the sadya.” Even if it is contended that invariable 


Naiyayika. 


i! Barbadarsan Sangraha : Cairvaikdareanam., 
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concomitance is based upon causal nexus the causal 
relation is nothing more than an invariability, uncon- 
ditionalness and immediacy of succession (¢.g., the definition 
of cause s7alfeem qa faagesafaat). And this invariability 
and immediacy of succession, again, is established by 
the methpd referred to above. There is no implicate 
of a power in the cause to produce the effect. The causal 
nexus is thus reduced by the Naiyayikas ultimately to 
invariable concomitance. The Naiyayikas see no necessity 
to make an additional hypothesis of a nexus between cause 
and effect. n 

They, again, set aside the Buddhist conception of the 
identity of essence. They, no doubt, accept the reality of 
the genus, but they point out that the inseparableness in 
such eases can only be established by the experience of 
unbroken uniformity. To this end the mysterious identity 
of essence is not required. Vyapfz is an inference arrived at 
by observation of instances where we have uniform agree- 
ment in presence and in absence of elu and sadhya 

According to the Vedantin the major premise or 
the Vyaple is not an tnference. It is 
only a samskara generated by the 
observation of concomitance between 4efu and sad/ya: it 
is a permanent impression left upon consciousness and not 


Vedanta. 


an inference consciously drawn by the examination of 
the positive and the negative instances. The positive 
evidences alone are thought sufficient to produce the belief 
of invariable concomitance. The nevative ones furnish a 
justification or verification of it. It is said in the Part- 
bhasa “the vyaplt is established by the observation of 
the concomitance supported by the non-observation of 
non-concomitance.”” It should be noted here that the 
Vedantists do not make the confirmation depend upon 
the agreement in absence between /elw and sadya, The 
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non-observation of non-concomitance proves the rule by the 
exclusion of contradictory instances, but not by the observa- 
tion of the agreement in absence of etu and sadya. 
Vedanta further holds that the number of instances 
observed is not essential or absolutely necessary to the 
Fyapti. The only element that can be rightly. considered 
essential is the observation of concomitance between /etu 
and sadiya—it matters not if we observe it once or many 
times.’ Vedanta in laying no stress upon the xumdéer 
of instances as essential to the induction or the formula- 
tion of the major premise differs from the empirical view 
of logic (the enumerative view of induction). The major 
premise, according to Mill, is a general proposition which is 
a register of inferences already made and a short formula 
for making more,—‘‘the real logical antecedent or premise 
being the particular facts from which the general proposi- 
tion was collected by induction.” The value of such a 
general proposition will be greatly increased if the range of 
experience is wide and the number of instances actually 
observed is large. The major premise sets forth the objec- 
tive connexion between the /e/u and the sad/ya. The 
multiplication of instances is quite immaterial for the 
purpose. Indeed, psychologically the enumeration of 
instances might be important for belief in the proposition, 
but logically the objective connexion is all that is needed 
to lend a support to the conclusion. The ground and 
origin of our belief in this objective connexion is a 
question more psychological than logical. The Vedantist 
is more careful about the impression of concomitance than 


3 Fide <Anumankhanda wmfrarnmfarestad agaz z 
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about the ground of our belief in it. The particular 
instances observed do not work separately in mind; they 
leave a general tendency, a consolidated impression to 
think of the one with the other, and this becomes the 
ground of inference. So much about the formation of 
Vyaptt. 

Now we are to consider ifs operation in inference. We 
have already pointed out that every form of inference is an 
extension of our knowledge from the observed to the un- 
observed through the application of the major premise 
indicating the concomitance between the middle and the 
major terms. This vyapft is remembered when one observes 
the middle term (the 4efu) by the law of association (for 
the one is always experienced with the other). The Natya- 
ikas goa step further in holding that this remembrance 
of the major premise soon gives rise to the knowledge 

“ this mountain is covered by smoke 
tabling OPARE HON T of intimately associated with fire” before 

actual inference, vez., “ the mountain 
is possessed of fire.” The Naiyaikas thus maintain the 
actual presence of the major premise as related to the 
minor in the form of Triéiya Linge Paramarsa and 
our direct cognisance of it. The Wedantin demurs to 
accept it and holds that in actual inference the major 
premise is neither remembered * uor the Linga Paramarsa 
(as representing the relation of relations) is presented 
before consciousness as the main support of inference. 


The major premise is only a conscious functioning, and 


tı Vedantists differ on this point. We have in the main followed the 

Paribhasea. Madhusudhan scems to hold that 
remembered. 

Vide Adwaita Sidhi, page 23, lines 1-10. 


vyaąapti is actually 
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_not the abstract universal of the Naiyaikas. Vedantism 


thinks that in inference the abstract reason embodied in 
the universal is not directly presented to consciousness, 
though it is operative as a conscious tendency (samskara) 
from within. When Mill affirms that in Syllogism we 
reason not from the major premise, but according to it, 
Mill seems to agree with Vedanta in disbelieving the 
abstract universal as consciously operating in inference. 


“The Vedantin, as already indicated, regards the Vyapti as 


a tendency left in consciousness to think in a certain way, 
but it does not believe’ in its being co-substantial with 
things and eternally connected with them. We do not 
then reason from the universal to the particular, but 
reason according to it, in which case the universal is the 
sum of particular cases observed and is the permanent 
tendency (Samskara) to infer accordingly. Vedantism 
differs from Nyaya in emphasizing the psychological 
character of inference, rather than its logical aspect. It 
makes inference a psychological process and, therefore, 
does not see the necessity of the abstract universal present- 
ing itself before consciousness to secure the validity of 
inference. The process of thought as formulated in the 
Naya is, to Vedantists, irreconcilable with the process 
of the reasoning as normally conducted. The real point 
ef contention lies in the presentation directly of the 
relation of relations embodied in .the Linga paramarsa. 
The Naiyaikas maintain that to secure the validity of 
the conclusion it is necessary to perceive the absolutely 
indissoluble connexion between the Ilelu and the Sadiya 
and also their concomitance with the minor term, and to 
this end they assert that on the perception of smoke in a 
particular place we have the indirect cognition of smokiness 
as its inherent property. This property is co-extensive 
with smoke of all times and places. And this causes the 
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simultaneous cognition of them.' This, again, leads on 
to the perception of fire, for they are concomitant. Then 
we have the inference regarding the fire on the mountain. 
The point of inference consists in establishing a relation 
between the mountain and the fire, because of smoke. 
In this process we have three steps: (1) the perception of 
the žetu, the middle term which leads on to the knowledge 
of all smoke, (2) the remembrance of the major premise, 
the invariable concomitance between the efu and the major 
term, and (3) the actual cognition of the relation of the 
minor with ryapti leading to the inference—this mountain 
has fire. ? The Vedantin does not see the necessity of 
Linga paramarsa and knowledge by implication in Infer- 

ence. It is enough for inference to 
si earne on Lings have the samwstara of the vyapte 

whieh works on the presentation 
of the middle term and this directly is the cause of 
the inference. Nothing more is necessary. Just as on 
the presentation of a scented sandal, we directly perceive 


_the sandal, but do not get its scent which is revived in 


memory by the law of association, similarly it is enough 
for inference to remember the vyapfr on the presentation 
of the middle term in association with the minor, without 
a direct cognition of it in the form of an abstract logical 
universal. The Naiyaikas hold that the knowledge of the 


yraa afam Ya Ain awaya sr ama — alae 
aaumnatafafs acme ar saafa | 
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sandal as sweet-scented is a cognition by implication 
(srauarafa); similarly the abstract universal—the cognition 
of smoke as invariably associated with  fire—requires 


the perception by implication of the co-existence of all 
“smokes ’ and all fires. 


The Vedantin does not accept this. In other words 
the Vedantic treatment of inference is psychological, the 
Naiyayik treatment is logical. Vedantism analyses the 
conditions generally involved in inference, Nyaya puts 
down the safeguards necessary for logical cogency. 
To exhibit the validity of reasoning to others, we re- 
x quire a form of inference composed 
Soria Parartha anu- of five members : (1) The mountain 
has fire, (2) Because of the smoke, 
(3) Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in the kitchen, 
(4) This mountain has smoke. (5) Therefore it has fire. 
The first is the conclusion to be proved. The second 
gives the reason—the 4efu, the third the major premise 
and a concrete illustration of the concomitance of the 
hetu and the sadhya, the fourth the concomitance of the 
middle and the major term, the fifth is the conclusion. 
The Vedantin, here again, differs from the Naiyayikas 
in holding that of the above the first three or the last 
three are sufficient to establish any conclusion. We do 
not require the full five members. The first three represent 
reasoning in progressive or synthetic form. The third 
member is essentially necessary. It is the major premise 
with a concrete illustration of the concomitance other 
than the minor term. ‘The second and fourth represent 
the minor premises, the first and fifth econelusion. Two 
members are not necessary. 
Vedanta does not accept the three divisions of 
inference of the Nyaya school, viz., Anvaya Vyatireki, 
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Kevala-Anvayt, Kevala-Fyatireki. All inference is of the 

kind, <Anvayt, t.e., the inference 
Forms of inference. on the ground of agreement in 

presence, 2.¢., positive concomitance. 
The Kevala anvayť form of inference rests upon invariable 
and undeniable concomitance of efu and sadhya—a con- 
comitance the negation of which cannot be conceived,’ 
€J., the pot is Anowable, because it is nmamable. We get 
here an Anvaya Pyapti—whatever is namable, is knowable, 
but we can have no Vyatirehkit Vyapti— whatever is not 
knowable, is not namable, for there is no concrete illustra- 
tion to the point. Vedanta rejects this form of inference, 
for, according to it, nothing is eternal except Brahman. 
The negation of all things is thought possible and actually 
sought. According to the Nyaya system there are 
absolutely positive concepts. Their corresponding nega- 
tive forms are non-existent. From the Vedantic stand- 
point nothing is fully positive, except Brahman, and, 
therefore, everything in the immanent order including the 
most positive of concepts is actually denied, so that there 
ean be no fixed, unalterable and indestructible relation in 
the phenomenal order. 

Kevala-Vyatireki (negative form of inference) is infer- 
ence founded upon negative non-concomitance, e.g., the 
earth differs from others because of smell. The argument 
analysed may be put thus: if earth is not different from 
other things then it is not possessed of smell. But it ts 
possessed of smell. It is, therefore, different from others. 
This form of inference corresponds to Destructive hypo- 
thetical-categorical syllogism where we infer the negation 


’ Pride Tattwachintamani-Anumankhaondam afaacraarierarata- 
antes S@xaratas | 
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of the Aetu from the negation of sad/ya,the negation of 
the cause from the negation of the effect. Such inference 
is treated by the Vedantin under Archanatti where we infer 
from effect to cause.! 


Now as the Vedantin rejects both the forms of inference 
—Kebala Anvayi and Kebala Vyatireki—he cannot also 
accept the third one which is inference based upon agree- 
ment of concomitance and agreement of non-concomitance, 
e.g., where is smoke, there is fire; where is no fire, there 
is no smoke. One who cannot conceive a mark in complete 
agreement with anything in presence and absence must 
refuse to accept any form of inference based upon them. 
Hence the Fedantin accepts only the inference known as 
Anvayi—agreement on concomitance, invariable but not 
undeniable. 


This process of inference has been extended to the 
phenomenal existence to establish its unreality and the 
corresponding reality of Brahman. We can put it in 
inferential form. The moments of the inference will 
be: “The manifold existence is false, because of its 
being different from Brahman; all that is not Brahman 
is false, like the silver in the mother-of-pearl.” This 
inference stands on the accepted distinction of Vyavaharth 
and Pratijhastk existences. We understand the unreality~ 
of the latter in reference to the reality of the former. But 
for this distinction between illusion and phenomenon, the 
unreality of the phenomenon would be unintelligible and 
inconceivable, as being absolutely without a concrete illus- 
tration. The negative conclusion about the phenomenal 
order is in a way positing the Absolute Existence as it is 


* Vide Adwaitachandrika, p. 26. 
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non-different from the complete negation of the ‘ given’ 
of experience. : 

Next to inference comes Upamana. It is the source 
of the knowledge of similarity. It 
constitutes a pramana by itself, for it 
gives us knowledge which is not covered by perception 
or inference. A particular thing (B-Gasaya) which is 
presented is felt to be like another thing (A-the cow) 
which is not presented but might have been seen before 
and remembered; as a result of it A is felt to be like B. 
B suggests its similar A. Then we have the knowledge A 
is like B. The functional activity of the consciousness of 
similarity (upamāna) is the cause. The effective conscious- 
ness of similarity (sad@résya) is the result. 

The upamana is not perception, as the element of 
comparison is not presented to the seases. But this 
does not make the knowledge indirect. The knowledge of 
similarity is direct, for it is immediately felt to be so. 
The knowledge of similarity is not remembrance, for 
we are conscious here not of an object seen before, but 
of the similarity of the particular object with the one 
seen or perceived before. At the time when one per- 
ceives ‘the cow,’ ‘the gataya” may not have been 
perceived, and their similarity may not have been simul- 
taneously presented. So that to speak of this cognition of 
similarity as a memory-idea is to misunderstand the whole 
thing. This identity is felt or perceived and is not the 
object of comparison. It is no recognition, for recognition 
implies a temporary forgetfulness and subsequent assimila- 
tion. But in the case before us we have the perception of 
a relation (of an identity) completely new. It is, again, 
not inference, for the likeness of things is felt to be 
cognised (squafagetq) but not inferred through the func- 
tion of vyapls. 


Upamana, 
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_ Next comes arthapat/t. Presumption is the supposition 


or more properly the implication of 
cause or premise from effect or con- 
clusion. It is inference through a 
negative mark, Vyatirekt Linga, which, according to 
Vedantists, is no inference atall. The stock example is 
earth, because of its smell, differs from other elements. And 
this cannot be established unless it is possessed of smell. 
Hence to explain its difference, it is{suppossd to possess 
smell. It is no inference. It is an implication, a hypothesis. 
The Vedantin in recognising Arlhapatt: accepts the impor- 
tance of hypothesis as a separate source of knowledge. 
Arthanattt is the supposition of the cause. When a well- 
ascertained fact cannot be explained without a presumption 
of another thing as causing it, then this supposition is called 
arthapatti. The process is inductive. The effect is given, 
the cause is suggested. 

By Arthapatti the Vedantin draws out the implication 
of the falsity of the manifold of existence. We are told 
in the Sruti that “the wise gets over misery.” ‘The 
knowledge of identity is regarded as the cause of the 
removal or destruction of misery due to ignorance. This 
effect (misery) is, therefore, regarded as having its 
cause in ignorance and this implication is brought out by 
the capacity of knowledge to destroy ignorance. This also 
implies the falsity of the empirical existence as it is 
denied by the removal of ignorance. Similarly when one 
is told, Devadatta is not in the house, one naturally 
presumes that he must be out and this presumption 
is also based upon Arthapatti, It is a presumption of 
one event or a thing on the production of negative 
data. 

The Pravakar school of Mimansa philosophy seems to 
have a different view of Arthapatti. It holds that when 


Arthapatti. 
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a man is not in the house, the presumption of his staying 
outside does not immediately follow. 
sf baton ng It is dependent upon another condition, 
viz., our knowledge of the man as still 
alive. This view cannot be accepted. If the man being 
alive be at all doubtful, the presumption of his going out 
cannot rise at all. This presumption can rise when the 
fact of his living is certain. This condition is a foregone 
conclusion. It is a remote condition and has no immediate 
bearing upon the supposition. Really Arthapatti: owes its 
origin to the mutual incompatibility of two well ascertained 
facts (e.g., a man getting fat and his abstinence from meal 
during day). This incompatibility is removed by the sup- 
position of a third element, vëz., his taking food at night. 

Agama :—Apart from the above sources of knowledge, 
Vedantism acknowledges the authority 
of Sağda as an independent source of 
knowledge. It may be of two kinds, 
(1) inasmuch as the source is personal, when the informa- 
tion is conveyed in the speech of a certain person, and (2) 
inasmuch as it is impersonal, when the information is 
conveyed on the authority of the Vedas. 

But both of them are independent sources when they 
do not repeat the information already 
known through other sources. Their 
claims as distinctly independent 
sources of knowledge lie in conveying such information 
as is not possible to get otherwise. Whenever Saéda gives 
us such knowledge regarding anything—duty or reality— 
it is accepted as a real and a positive source of knowledge. 
There is a difference in the weight of authority between 
Sabda as personal, and Saéda as impersonal. 

The former cannot be accepted unconditionally, for there 
is the possibility that the author may know the truth and 


Agama. 


Sabda-(1) as personal 
(2) as impersonal. 
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yet deliberately misrepresent it. On the other hand he 
may in all good faith present a tissue of truth and falsity 
which he believes to be solely true. In such cases we 
are to be careful until we are convinced of the sincerity 
of the man and the accuracy of his statement. The Sağda 
as personal may be of two kinds in as much as it conveys 
or not conveys true information. 1 


The latter may be accepted unconditionally. It is 
impersonal in the sense of not being dependent upon 
any source which can wilfully change it. «menga afa 


aa Weare: areata ggm It is eternal. The right appre- 


ciation of this pramana is bound up with the right under- 
standing of the relation between word and its meaning. 
Salda and Artha are eternal existences. Their relation is 
also eternal. Arthais not to be thought as an independent 
existence fixed to certain names by convention. The word 
is indissolubly bound up with things. It directly refers to 
the thing, it expresses the thing (vide Jaimini Sutra, 5). 
The Natyatkas fix down the denotation of terms by 
convention. The relation is not eternal. It is fixed by 
Iswara. They infer the existence of convention in each 
and every case. ‘f All words have their denotation fixed 
by convention, because they are denotative—like the 
proper names—Devatatta and the like.” 


The Vedantists and the Mimansakas do not accept 
the artificial method of fixing down 
names. So far as the proper names 
are concerned they accept the system of artificial conven- 
tion to denote one thing separately from the other. The 
thing is finite, and the symbol or name is given by some 


Fixation of names. 


i Vide Sabarbhasya—Ch. I, Pada |, Sutra 5, etfaanf avai 
aquya waqqaf a ems | 
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person after it has entered into existence. So far they 
accept the subjective process or naming. The individual 
is finite and to be destroyed in time, the particular conven- 
tion is also to be destroyed in time. 

As regards the common names (including all things) 
denotativeness can be accounted for otherwise than by con- 
vention. Their meanings are fixed from eternity. The 
denotative potency of the word is co-eternal with the 
word itself. The thing it denotes is eternal. So that 
every word has fixed denotation, and every object (except- 
ing individuals) has a fixed name. They are indissolubly 
connected from eternity which can never be destroyed 
even in the Matapralaya. ‘The system of names is not 
created but only manifested. This manifestation is in 
time, but the sound-form is eternal. /swara cannot create 
it or destroy it wilfully. It is eternally present with him. 
The word which is manifested in one cycle of existence is 
to be regarded as existent in previous cycles. They are 
impersonal in the sense of possessing an independent 
existence and of their subsisting in the same order and 
nature throughout cycles of existences. 

“The Mimansakas lay great stress upon the denota- 
tiveness of words being independent of any agency,” as 
it belongs to the words by their very nature. The 
validity of the verbal cognition is inherent in the word 
itself and has no reference to the character of the source. 
The Mimansakas as well as the Vedantin deny any personal 
agency in the matter of the composition of the Vedas, 
which, if accepted, would make it non-eternal and a 
transitory concern. The Mimansakas and the Fedantin, 
therefore, cannot accept the fixation of meanings to words 
by use and custom as held by the Natyatkas.. The 
Naiyaika’s conception of artificial and temporary fixation 
requires the hypothesis of * God’ as the creator or originator 
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of all words and of the Vedas. This goes directly 
against the Mimansa theory of the self-sufficient, authorita- 
tive and infallible nature of the Vedas which as such and 
as a sure mode of knowledge must not be a matter of 
personal construction. All words are endowed with an 
inherent denotative potency from eternity, and the relation 
between language and thought, words and things is 
intimate and natural and not acquired through practice. 
It is an a priori synthesis. Thus far, the Vedantin agrees 
with the J/imansakas. While the Mimausakas accept 
the permanence of Saéda and of the Vedas, the Vedantists 
regard that the Pedas appear with cycles of existence and 
disappear at the end of each cycle but the denotative 
potency remains the same without being in any way 
altered. The word is co-eternal with Jswara. It is, 
no doubt, supposed to have no independent existence or 
reality ; it is the infinite determination of Brahman. But 
Brahman cannot change or alter it. Vacaspatt says in his 
Famati ! “though the supreme self possessed of Avidya 
as its wpadhi is conceived as the originator and the 
author of the Vedas, still it has no free choice or power in 
the matter of their alteration or change. It expresses them 
just in the form which they possessed in previous cycles of 
existence. 
Every sentence (avai) is syntactical combination of 
words, the words, again, of letters. 
“aie spr oe The letter is expressed by (sensuous 
form, called) džwani. Technically the 
letter is called Varna. According to the Naiyaikas the 
letters are not eternal. ‘They are created. These letters 


2 Vide Chapter 1, Pada I, Sutra 3, safe farmers aants 
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are identified with sounds. Dhwani is outer expression. 
But the Panini School emphasises the distinction of Zeffer — 
and sound. The latter is expression. The mental forms 
of letters are called sfofas. Before any’ letter can be 
expressed in sound, it appears in mental forms which are 
permanent and bodiless. The letters, the original- sounds, 
the sfofas are names for the same thing ; they have no 
physical forms and are the original realities of existence. 
The Mimansakas differ from the Parini School in not hold- 
ing with them the mental existence of sfofa. But still 
they maintain that letters are real and eternally objective 
existences expressed by sensuous forms of sounds. These 
letters are directly felt by the ear. Whereas, according to 
the former school, letters are not felt by the ear but by the 
mind, the diwanz is perceived by the ear. 

A word is a combination of two or more letters. It is 
impermanent from the Naryaytka standpoint. The Panini 
School regard the word as a s/fofa originated in combination 
with déetter-sfolas but different from them. It is called 
pada-sfota. It is also permanent. 

A sentence is made up of words. It has its origin in 
time. It is destroyed in time. The Mimansakas and the 
Natyaytkas agree in this point. The Panini School consider 
this to be also a $fofa-combination of s/0/a-words. 

There are some MWimansakas who hold that letters in 
succession form words and words tn their turn sentences. 
The letters are real and permanent, but the order of succes- 
sion is transitory, hence the combination of letters and 
of words is only temporarily real and ceases to exist 
after a short time. The Vedantin keeps to this view.' 


i! Vide Bhamati, p. 98, Nirnayasagar Kalpataru-Parimal Edition . 
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According to the Natyayzéas the relation between words and 
their connotation or objects is not fixed and permanent ; 

such is also the relation between sent- 
tng lige their ences and their meanings. But while 

the words have the capacity of indicat- 
ing their meaning, č.2., they have by custom an acquired 
sense, the sentence has none to indicate its own meaning. 
The meaning is found out by syntactical connexion, i.e., the 
mutual demand of the essential parts of a sentence. 

According to Pravakar every word has twofold capa- 
city or sakti, the one revives in memory the images 
of the objects which it denotes, the other makes the 
relation between them intelligible. The first is called 
Smaraka-Sakti. This Sakti is a matter of clear cognition. 
The second establishes the relation spontaneously without 
coming before clear consciousness. According to Bhatta 
every word has the denotative capacity by which the 
object is placed or presented before us, whereas these 
objects have the capacity of indicating the meaning of 
the sentence. 

Now every combination of words does not constitute a 
true sentence but only such as has the conditions of 
Akankha, Yogyota, Asatte and Jatparya. Akankha 18 
the syntactical connexion. It is in the terms of the 
Paribhasa “ the mutual demand of the different parts of a 
sentence for one another, e.g., the demand of a verb for its 
subject, of the subject for the verb. Yogyata is the com- 
patibility of meaning of words composing a sentence, 
e.g., when one speaks of watering through fire, the sentence 
has no meaning as there is no compatibility or harmony. 
They are quite inconsistent and cannot be thought together. 
Whenever a sentence is to give us some clear meaning, this 
condition of compatibility must be fulfilled. 

Asatti is the proximity and immediacy of the parts of 

* 
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a sentence indicative of things. This proximity has a 
reference to the form of a sentence which is the expression 
of a thought-unit. It demands the presentation of omitted 
words to make us understand the meaning of elliptical 
sentences. 

Vatparya is the inherent capacity of a sentence to 
indicate some objective sense. It is not the intention of 
the subject uttering it, otherwise no uniformity of meaning 
can be secured. It is the objective intention. It is in- 
herent in the sentence. It cannot be wilfully changed. 
A real or true sentence, even when uttered by one not 
understanding its import, has a real significance or 
(atparya, for it possesses the capacity of conveying the 
particular knowledge of the thing. It has an objective 
intention. 

The ascertainment of the objective meaning of a sen- 
tence possessing a secular reference may be helped by the 
knowledge drawn from other sources. In fact, the sen- 
tence repeats what is known from other sources. But in 
the case of the Sruvfi the objective intention is understood 
by the critical reflection of the authoritative texts. The 
knowledge drawn from other sources has no bearing upon 
it. It refers to things, of which the other sources are 
incompetent to give us any information. The Sruti can- 
not be thought to be conveying or repeating experiences 
already acquired through other sources. It constitutes 
a pramana by itself. 

The meaning of a word may be (1) direct or primary 
and (2) implied or secondary. This capacity of a word 
of indicating a thing directly or indirectly ts known as 
Sakti which, by itself, is something different froin word. 
It is a separate existence. Vedantism, as already pointed 
out, accepts the capacity of words to denote classes and 


not individuals. The reference to the individual 
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independent of the reference to the universal or we may 
as well say the ŝaķćťť in the Vyatfit has a non-connotative 
reference (@eqqat) but in the Jafz it has a connotative 
reference. 

The topic has a close bearing on the theories indica- 


tive of the significance of words 
$33 — and their relation to one another. 
These theories are (1) anveta-avidhana 

and (2) avihifa-anvaya. 

The former holds that every word possesses the inherent 
capacity of calling up in memory the object it denotes.’ 
It has another capacity of presenting the relation 
between the objects (meanings) thus recalled in memory. 
The latter is necessary to understand the meanings of 
words in syntactical combination. But for this capacity 
we would not have understood clearly the meaning of 
words ina sentence. But we must not think that the 
capacity of a word to call up in memory the object it 
denotes is of itself enough to give us a consistent meaning : 
it ean do so only when it is placed in syntactical relation 
and when this relation is called up. 

The latter holds that words themselves can express or 
convey separate meanings by the functi on —4 vida or deno- 
tation; they are subsequently combined into a sentence 
expressing a connected idea. Every word composing a 
sentence has a clear, distinct sense apart from and inde- 
pendent of the sentence of which it forms a part. 

This theory differs from the previous one in holding 
that every word has an inner capacity of indicating its 
meaning or the object it denotes, not by the help of 
memory vor by intention but by a power distinct from 


. gee ga: sanan qaga m fa qa qq —Samkgepa 
Sariraka, Ch. J, Sl. 384. 
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both, called AéAtdhana—something akin to memory but 
not memory. ' 

When the inherent capacity of words has presented 
the corresponding objects before us, the objects have the 
capacity of presenting the meaning of the words in relation 
to one another. 

These theories are of no special importance. to the 
Vedantists. 

The Vedantists would natural!y fight shy of the first 
theory, for it can give us only knowledge in relation, 
but cannot convey the sense of Identity. The Vedan- 
tists generally agree in this point. But Brakmananda 
thinks differently. According to him every word has two 
capacities (1) the capacity of recalling in memory the 
object it denotes and (2) the capacity of indicating the 
objective intention, (instead of presenting the relation 
between objects).* Thus interpreted, the Anvita-Avid- 
hanabada can be safely applied to explain the axiom of 
Identity. It will put forth an explanation naturally 
akin to the one given by the dAvihita-Anvayalada. The 
only point of difference will be that the one will hold the 
Sakti to be inherent in words, the other, in meaning or 
artha. 

Differences, no doubt, would arise in the interpretation 
of the axiom of Identity from the above two standpoints. 
From the standpoint of Anvita-duidhana theory the 


\ «fafeaazal wel aa afaaagqiayqa ge faut: : Samksepa 
Sariraka, Chapter 1, Sl. 384. 

* Vide Ratnabali, page 37 : 
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interpretation of the axiom would require the memory of 
undivided consciousness as implied in fwam and fat, other- 
wise we cannot seek to establish idexnlity by reference to 
consciousness appearing with modifications. Such a memory 
would require the previous knowledge of Identity in some 
form and this we have in deep sleep and ın Asamprajnata 
samādhi. The impressions or experiences of such states 
would supply us with the necessary elements of establishing 
and interpreting Identity. 

According to the Avihita-anvayabada, the words‘ tat’ 
and ‘wam’ have the capacity of presenting consciousness 
modified either as Jswara or Jiva and the axiom of Iden- 
tity is meant to point out the integrity of consciousness 
behind the apparent divisions. And this inteyrity is held 
up before view by the capacity of the objects. This 
integrity is the objective intention. 

Besides the foregoing pramanas Vedanta regards non- 

apprehension as a source of the know- 
Anupslabdhi—nom- ledge of Adhava. Abhava is non-exis- 
apprehension. = 7 
tence or negation. In Nyaya and 
Vedanta, Negation or Abfavca is something cognised by a 
separate source of knowledge. 

Before considering the question how Abava is known, 
we should determine its nature, for this will help us to 
understand the course of its knowledge. 

The Naiyayikas regard Ahava as a separate existence. 
But its knowledge is not possible by itself. It is relative 
to a particular thing or object which, technically, is called 
its Pratiyogi, e.g., when one says there is no cow in the 
room, what one means to say is that one has the perception 
of the non-existence or (fke AbAava) of a cow. Apart 
from this implication of its object, 4é/ara has a constant 
reference to its /ocus (Adhikarana). The absence of a cow 
is not only perceived, but it is perceived in some place. 
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There is no clear meaning in the saying that the cow 
is non-existent, the speaker must relate some point in 
space or time where or when he does not see the cow. 
This implies an undeniable reference of Akava to its 
locus. 

To consider next the nature of this relation. The 
Naiyayikas opine differently. The more ancient logicians 
think Aġžava to be non-different from its locus or support. 
This they express by saying that the relation is swarup, 
identical. The neo-logicians break with this affirmation. 
They think that non-existence is related to its locus. 
And this relation is one of the supported and the support. 
This relation is an existence by itself (it is called 
vaisistha) different from the non-existence as well as 
the locus.' 

The Vedantin follows the ancient Naiyayikas and consi- 
ders the non-existence to be non-different from its locus. 
But he insists upon conceiving zegafion or Abhava to be an 
existence different from positive existences though it may 
be identical with its locus. Although Adsava is sup- 
posed to be identical with its locus, still it is not locus 
itself. Had that been the case it would have been perceived 
or cognised, when the locus is perceived. It requires a 
direct and explicit perception, for it is related permanently 
to another term. It is not so much the perception of its 
locus as the non-apprehension of its object. It has a doutle 
reference—reference to the object, and reference to the 
support. The clear apprehension of this nature of Athara 
requires a form of knowledge which wou'd give us know- 
ledge not only of the locus, but of the ahsence. The percep- 
tion of the locus, minus the object, gives us complete 


knowledge of Aétava. Perception is not potentially 
competent to sive us this consciousness. It can give us 


t Vide Muktabali on Karik&é 12 (Bhasapariccheda ). 
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the knowledge of the locus or support in which the know- 
ledge of the absence or Adhava may be implicit. But to 
bring it out we require a separate mode of knowing. And 
this source is Anupalabdhir. It gives us knowledge of 
absence directly. 

It should be noticed here that the odject of Adhava or 
what is absent, must be capable of being perceived. It, 
like merit or demerit, should not escape our observation, 
In other words Abshava must belong to the same order 
of reality as locus, otherwise there is no meaning in 
the saying, it would have been seen if it were present. 
(azena, S944), r.e., otherwise the perception of the non- 
existence or absence cannot be held to be involved in the 
cognizance of its locus. 

The affirmation of the Vedantists that AéAava -or 
negation is non-different from its locus leads them to 
identify the negation of empirical existence with the 
transcendental oneness. The preception of identity, the 
corsciousness of transcendence can be negatively described 
as the negation of Avidya and of the empirical mode of life, 
for negation as held above is non-different from its locus. 
And this does away with the charge that can be possibly 
laid against Vedantism that in liberation it has to conceive 
the existence of consciousness in transcendence side by side 
with a blank negation (vide Chapter V). 

Curiously enough, among some of the Neo-Vedantists 
e.g., Sriharsa, Citsuka, Prakasananda, a tendeney is noticed 
to set aside the values of perception, inference, upamana, 
etc., as sources of knowledge. They seem to accept the one 
undeniable fact of consciousness as the ultimate reality 
which is self-luminous, and which, as such, does not require 
any other proof of its own existence. It is the datum of 
experience and is revealed in self-consciousness. Besides 
this direct implication and positive evidence of consciousness 
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these authors do not extend their acceptance to the ordinary 
sources of knowledge. They have pointed out nice in- 
accuracies in all of them. 

But this is going too far. To deny the validity of 
the sources of knowledge is almost to court scepticism, 
which, but for the ever-accomplished positive fact of con- 
sciousness, would have been the consistent goal of those that 
pursue the course. 

This tendency has, later on, a check from the author of 
the Adwaitasidhi who has accepted the more ancient division 
of existences, as transcendental, empirical and illusory and 
has shown that ordinary sources of knowledge have reference 
to the empirical order. We cannot make any transcendent 
use of them. But this does not necessarily indicate 
that they are quite useless. In fact, they are useful 
and necessary so long as empirical consciousness has a hold 
upon us. The protest introduced by the aforesaid authors 
has a meaning in that way. It removes the false notion 
that the absolute truth is open to the ordinary sources of 
knowledge. Sankar has the same thing in mind when he 
says “‘ that authoritative texts, ete., make the empirical 
existences their objects ” (=faanaefaaaifa arawu). 


*28 





CHAPTER IV. 


CULTURE. 


This Atman is not attained by sweet speech, nor by 
intelligence, nor by wisdom: to one who accepts it 
in life is revealed its real nature. 


This Atman is within the heart-cave of every creature. 


One who has forsaken all earthly desires can see the 
great Atman by its grace. 


He alone who is pure by wisdom can see in meditation 
the one without parts. 


Katha-Upanigad., 


Vedantism establishes the oneness of Being, and if all 
is, in truth, Saccidanandam, the world of appearance can be 
the effect, positive in practical 


sense, negative in essence, of a per- 
verted consciousness, which, for the time being, appears 


to have forgotten the transcendent oneness of its being and 
fallen into the error of division and partial experience. 
This divided consciousness brings in its train the dualities 
of the empirical order—the dualities of life and death, of 
good and evil, of pleasure and pain. The soul with the 
limitation of consciousness feels at every stage an oppos- 
ing force in nature, in society, in all that meets its ob- 
seure vision. It suffers and suffers through ages, until as 
a result thereof an expansive force begins to assert itself 
to destroy the false individuality. The theoretical under- 
standing of the oneness of existence is not sufficient to put 
off the sense of individuality and limitation. One should 
have illuminating consciousness of identity before one 
can hope to transcend the dualities of empirical order. 


A general outlook. 
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The Vedantism of the Sankar School recognises a dualism 
of pure and practical reason, of reason and will. 
The main ethical ideal will be to set aside this dualism by 
establishing the superior claim of 
the Identity—Consciousness over the 
solicitations of sense and the readi- 
ness of will to satisfy them. Vedantism does not accept 
the transformation of will as the ideal in moral life. It 
looks for a will-less bliss. This consummation may come 
in two ways :— (l) direct, and (2) indirect. 

The direct way supposes a deep understanding of the 
illusoriness of appearance and of the reality of Being-in- 
Identity and a discriminative consciousness which can 
penetrate through the appearance 
and apprehend the underlying essence 
or Reality. ‘This is the life of pure reason, where the 
sense and the will cannot demand any satisfaction, for, 
in the unobscure vision of pure reason, the Sacctdanandam 
extended in all beings and things is felt in widest com- 
monalty, impartial universality and transcendent Identity. 
The limitation of a perverted consciousness with all its 
practical effects disappears.‘ This may be called the 
Sankhyamarga. 

But everyone may not possess such a discriminating 
intellect, and in that case the search after liberation car 


Direct and indirect 
ways of Realisation. 


(1) Direct. 


only be indirect, for, the lower nature requires a satisfaction 


. wafer: anerdtatermreanfsraraigg: 1” —Sankar-. 
aaa a mzn ua adagang aaa ama mR AnNa NEA- 
qam infamai aa 

qa: gasamzangnqa ama Raama aaa TA faaaife- 
aqa aaan aagana a a Siddhanta Sidhanjanam. 


Part I, pp. 5-6. 
K3 
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before it can give way to the higher. Hence we find 
the meaning of progressive expansion as the right method 
of life and its evolution, because the satisfaction accom- 

(2) Indirect. panying every step in its course 

is fully felt and makes the succeed- 
ing stage in the order of development easy of reach and 
realisation. The step which falls behind in the course of 
expansive life possesses no real meaning for us and 
can actually be called illusory when we have passed 
through it. 

No doubt, to start with, we explain away all manifold- 
ness, all difference as not pertaining to the nature of the 
Absolute. We compare the world-process with a rope- 
serpent, and this is true when we speak of the Absolute 
and the relative side by side with a view to indicate 
transcendence. This is the demand of logic. But 
when we speak of the psychological revelation, the 
logic of Vedantism can hardly be useful. Our 
practical vision is far off from the Vedantie Ideal 
of Identity and the Vedantic teaching of the 
illusoriness of the world. The Vedantic teaching can- 
not be effective in calling forth that high form 
of renunciation which invariably precedes the life of 
complete giving up in the thought of Identity, unless we 
have already felt by experience the inadequacy of every 
other form of enthusiasm in sacrifice and love to bring 
in complete satisfaction. The para or superior vatragya 
which leads on immediately to the perception of Identity 
is a state that does not appear at our command and 
free will. Even aftera sustained course of Vicara, we 
feel attracted to the manifold. And, after we have gone 
through all possible courses of development gradually, 
the lower instincts of service and love cannot attract 
us away from the life of wisdom. The life of real 
° 
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renunciation, forsooth, comes only when we feel deep 
within us a resolve to go away from and transcend 
the empiric life in order to realise the Identity of Being. 
When such a state is actually attained, we can 
understand what we practically mean by the asser- 
tion that the world is illusory, and that not a moment too 
soon. This is the inner meaning of Saxkara’s system, and 
this is involved in his conception of Saguna Brahman. 
In retaining (even empirically) it as a part of his system 
Sankara admits the possibility of a life of love in 
service and service in love for the souls yearning for spiri- 
tual evolution. If we do not agree to this conclusion we 
cease to find any necessity of retaining the conception of 
Saguna Brahman as something real to one starting with 
egoistic consciousness. One may choose to call if a 
pragmatice necessity, but still the element is there. And 
Sankara clearly sees that the esoteric teachings of Vedan- 
tism cannot be revealed unto one who has not the 
sufficiency of this pragmatic satisfaction. 
There are three stages in the course of progressive 
realisation. We have the egoistic outlook to begin with. 
We have the dualities of life and 
Three stages in the s 
conrse of progressive death, pleasure and pain, good and 
evolution. evil, as the first formations of egoistic 
consciousness. In the second stage we have the dissolu- 
tion of this egoistie construction by the gradual self-open- 
ing of the individual to the universal life as the means of 
supreme fulfilment. Freedom lies in identifying oneself 
with the expansive life. The second step is a very impor- 
tant one, and none can at once transcend it. 
The first indication of the new birth of the soul within 
the heart-cave is the appearance of a loving heart and a 
willing surrender of its energy to the life of service. ‘Fo 


save the energy thus spent and to make it useful to 
+ 
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the higher forms of evolution and growth, the Gita urges 
upon us the necessity of working not for the realisation of 
sordid and selfish motives and intentions at the behest of 
animal instincts, but, for the sake of duty and service to 
the cosmic life expressive of a divine will and purpose. 
The life of sacrifice, Karma in love and faith, is the 
indication of the heart open to the expansive life. It is 
also a way and a path to make possible the inrush of such 
a life within us. We feel within that the life of sacrifice 
is an outlet of the Divine flow received in us, and again, 
this sacrifice makes the capacity of receiving and retaining 
within us such a life all the more possible. This may be 
called the Nestama Karma Yoga. 

A step higher, such an expansive movement originates 
in us the newer forms of heart-beats due to the hfe-cur- 
rent expressing itself in the form of love and glory and 
prepares us for mystic visions of sweetness and bliss. 
Here we are conscious of the finite life-current enjoying 
the stream of Delight which carries it up further and 
further, granting to us the possibility of enjoying the 
manifestation in a thousand ways. Every one of these 
eratifications, every experience of sweetness makes it 
possible for us to enjoy the still higher ones. 

This is the path of Devotion. Devotion may have 
two forms :—(1) Abheda-upasana in which the identity of 
Being is kept in view, where the seeker gradually loses 
himself in the object of love and worship. (2) Bheda- 
upasana in which a difference-in-identity is kept im view, 
where the seeker embraces the Delight-current, enjoys its 
soothing touch, and still keeps himself separate. In the 
former there is the possibility of attaining the Identity- 
eonsciousness. In the latter no such possibility can arise. 
Even in the first case devotion is a practice in deep concen- 


tration, and it cannot forego the necessity of reflective 
a 
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criticism and discriminating consciousness to destroy 
ignorance. Ignorance is destroyed by knowledge alone. 1 


It should be absolutely clear that devotion implies 
in the beginning the consciousness of duality. It neces- 
sarily refers to the Saguna Brakman. The transcendent 
eannot be the object of thought, far less of devotion. 
But some one, among the Vedantists, known as the 
vritti-kar, lends his support to the view that the transcen- 
dent can be the object of devotion. This view is not 
tenable, for, as pointed out above, devotion implies a 
duality and a relation—a conception hardly in keeping 
with the transcendent Identity.* 


A transformation of antahkarana takes place in devo- 
tion. This transformation is wrought gradually. The life 
of devotion has an inner history and development of 


its own. The finite throbbing 
Had eee of trans- pulse gives itself up to the sur- 

rounding expression of the Delight- 
current and realises a greater and more expansive being 
in this course. As the effect of such a complete surrender, 
a psychological transformation takes place. ‘The outer 
life no longer appears as something quite extra-mental. 


' Vide Brahmananda Giri Commentary on the Gita, p. 442. (By 
Venkatanatha, Vani Bilas Press, Srirangam.) 


vain āmata Ă aamua Radiata naaa, ara: 
yayaya faena wMarear—Chap. XIII, Si. 1. 


* Vide Apyaya Dikshit’s Nyaya-Rakshamani— 


qq yazaa sia Gave awfa fear safya wee afama 
ansi aama afar. 

Vide Anandamaya Adhikaran, where Sankar refutes the oppo- 
nent’s plea of the possibility of worshipping the transcendent. And 
this opponent, according to Vamati, is some one among the Vedantists, 
the Vritti-Kar. 

(d 
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The little self of ours in wise passiveness feels itself placed 
in an enveloping and _ all-pervasive 
ee process of consciousness. Feeling the i immanence 
of bliss the seeker gives up himself 
totally and completely. Every modification of mental 
being then acquires a new colour and meaning. Really with 
the intuitive vision of a life playing all round, everything 
is looked upon in its relation to and from its place in, 
the infinite. Everything appears delightful. We havea 
beautiful description of this beatitude in Sankar’'s Kodhasar.* 
As a result of this opening the adept begins to feel 
the ever-presence of Divine Grace. With the fullness of 
heart, with the deep satisfaction that ensues as the result of 
such a complete surrender, the seeker gradually forgets his 
finite self. With the intensity of devotion in love the sense 
of distance and difference absol ves itself into one of nearness 
and affinity paving the way for the final consummation. 
The finite self-conscious centre gives itself up, in the first 
stage, followed by the perception of an immanent expansive 
life in the second. Our consciousness becomes absorbed in 
the immanent expansiveness of conscious existence. 


ı Vide Bodhasar-Layaprakarana. 

faq aH gan azh faaashae | 

afrasa ya on ferent aat I 
ARC: gaT Gal aE ZN AA 
agg GA ga gt 

quia aca gan amfa ARa fe E 
ahaa: GO Ge aA amA aa: | 
afmaia: a Gan al awe: 4 A fra: li 
gmaim: GU A ST ATARAR | 
aða ata Gat aqaa aA 1 
mama saat few favsfaanfcore | 
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Apart from this, there is another form of culture 
leading on to the consciousness of Identity. This consists 
in the gradual ope ning of the sense of expansion, in think- 
ine oneself to be the immanent principle of the cosmos- 
Here the finite life is not given up (as above indicated) 
to a wider but outer self but to the truer nature of its 

own being. It constantly keeps in 
——— process of ë wiew its nature as an expansive con- 

sciousness in which appear the myriads 
of phenomenal existence—the sua, the moon, the stars 
above, the creatures below. ‘The sense of a finite existence 
is sought to be lost in the deeper and the truer self of 
Expansive Being. The self soon begins to realise the 
oneness of its being and its immanence throughout. It 
no longer feels itself placed in the vastness of existence. 
On the other hand it begins to feel within itself the 
entire existence—the one life, the one joy, through heavens 
and the earth. The seeker no longer feels helplessness 
and depravity. A calm and expansive existence of itself 
is felt to be permeating the mysteries of creation. The 
seeker gets over the deceptive knowledge that things have 
an independent objective existence. He soon finds the 
entire existence to be reflection of his own being, a picture 
held up in space, time and causality but possessing 
no independent being of its own. The sense of finite 
personality dissolves itself into an impersonal expansive 
existence. 

Of these two forms of devotion, the first will be 
naturally adopted by those that maintain the multiplicity 
of finite existence, the second by those that believe in the 
Eka-jiva. | 

We conelude: The path of wisdom begins when the 
satisfaction of will and heart has been consummated. It 
leads on to the realisation of the absolute behind the 

29 
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relative, the unconditional behind the conditioned. It 
proceeds from intellectual reflection 
to right discrimination (from vicara 
to viveka). In this stage the heart-beats are silent, the 
intellect with keen penetration sees through the appearance, 
through the flow of life. Though Vedantism in the later 
stages of its development has accentuated the importance 
of discriminative search, still the Upanisads have (e.g., 
discourse of sweetness) laid stress on the gradual progress 
from the life of love and delight to the bliss of 
Identity. 
Sankara has also recognised the usefulness of devotion 
The usefulness of in knowledge.' Vidyaranya has laid 
—— ai —— emphasis upon devotional pursuit as 
ranya. leading on to and helping the realisa- 
tion of the final bliss. He recognises two paths of search— 
the one aided by the devotional practices, the other purely 
independent of such a culture chiefly resting upon sustained 
reflection and discrimination. He accepts the validity 
and usefulness of each of them, but prefers the former one. 
The neo-Vedantists have stuck to the latter one and some 
of them have laid emphasis upon the latter as the direct 
way to bliss and knowledge.* In fact our experiences 
clearly teach us that the attempt to reach immediately the 
life of wisdom without the progressive evolution through 
successive stages may end in failure and premature decay. 


Conclusion. 


. aama saaana agaaa aera aaa 
unana faaan | 

2 Vide Jivanmuktiviveka, p. 34.—(Poona Anandasram Edition) 
aafes aam fefau:—aaifecnaintaata | adit sree 
qaman wal ate mA aaa ae cla bana th zeaa sates 
Stati aa ca faa: awa va maage 
| saiam par ea qaiqwalaia aça- 
asaan arentiaat dqreate | 
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When one has attained the last stage of development in 
conscious life, one no longer perceives the manifold. The 
meaning of life becomes totally changed. One then is 
fixed in the stillness of bliss. These—the life of will, the 
life of love, the life of wisdom—are the successive stages 
of growth of our empirical being preparing us for the 
final liberation by dispensing with the error of division. 
Love and devotion can only be useful in opening the 
spiritual consciousness, but liberation cannot be attained 
unless one has in the last stage of spiritual growth the 
vision of the Oneness. 

But this tendency to go deep within and realise the 
Vedantie eonception undivided bliss is often counteracted 
by the contrary tendency (due to the perversion of our 
view by Avidya) of thinking the manifoldness as real and 
the bliss and delight of existence as illusory. The vision of 

man has been obscured by innate 
The chief obstacles jgnorance. The direct result of this 
to knowledge. 3 
l is two-fold: (1) the tendency of 
thinking that Brahman does not exist: that Life bas no 
source in Delight (#amautaat), and (2) the false identifica- 
tion of body with soul, the psychical with the physical 
(maitama), the effect of materialistic cast of thought. 
The Vedantin points to the above as the chief obstacles in 
the way of realising the Identity. 

Apart from these, some minor forms of obstacles are 
mentioned in the later works en Vedantism.' These 
ean be regarded as the practical effects of the two main 
obstaeles :— 

(1) Actual obstacle—(ianfaaa) due to the conception of 
the world as real. It is the enduring effect of the realistic 
bent of mind and the materialistic mode of thinking. 


i Fide Mahadeonanda Saraswati'’s Tattva-Anusandhan. 
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(2) Possible obstacles (aratufaaar) due to :— 
(a) The effects of actions done in pre-natal exis- 


tences in a state of fruition. They are sup- 
posed to retard our attempt to get at truth. So 
long as one has not the retribution of one’s 
own deeds, one cannot get complete liberation ; 
inspite of one’s attempt to get freedom, 
one will be drawn away by these tendencies 
on the point of fruition. Even one who has 
occasional glimpses of transcendent vision can- 
not get rid of these obstacles. One must pay 
his full dues before one can pass into the silence. 


(4) The desire of progressive evolution (amaai). 


This stands in the way of our directly realising 
the Truth of Identity and of attaining final 
liberation. Vedantism can accept the life of 
spiritual evolution only as a further advance 
in the lifeof wisdom. If one seeks it without 
having the final end of transcendental existence 
in view and gets attached to this course of 
evolution, one will miss the possibility of 
attaining the freedom of existence. The 
Vedantin (especially the neo-Vedantist) does 
not attach importance to any other form 
of life but the life of intellectual discrimina- 
tion, for, with a penetrating understanding, 
the best way to feel truth is to see through 
the appearances. The desire of a gradual 
fulfilment constitutes a positive bar to the 
immediate realisation of the transcendent 
oneness.’ 


. amaA Asana aaa eat faa | 
amaa amaa Aq are ate tl 
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Ordinarily the Vedantin insists upon a course of train- 
ing mainly moral and religious which prepares the mind 
for understanding the highly abstract teachings of 

Vedanta and paves the way for realis- 
mina dine ing the Delight of Identity. Between 

the highly developed culture of 
Vedantism where the soul delights in the soarings of 
spiritualism and the mutilated hfe ef Egoism where 
relative verities and errors of practical reason pre- 
dominate, Vedantism urges upon the life of moral 
and religious discipline, the life of service and love, 
the transformation of egoistic will as the intermediate 
stages helping the soul perplexed with false and distorted 
vision to attain the Vedantic ideal of the oneness of 
existence behind the manifold. 

The high intellectual penetration persupposes a con- 

quest over the solicitations of the 


A course of training sense and the nervous being. ‘The 
to fit our physical be- . 


ing for higher intellec- food sheath and the vital vehicle 
tual and iritual . | 

Piiccacckicen ag constitute the gross body. The stable 
Hath-yoga. equilibrium of the gross body is the 


foundation of nature’s working in the human being. 
The equilibrium established by nature is sufficient for 
the normal vocations of life, but not for the higher 
form of intellectual and spiritual training. Hence 
one who has in view the realisation of self seeks to get 
at one’s command a larger amount «f vital force For this 
purpose a course of physical discipline is thought useful 
and often adopted, especially by those that are weak 
and incompetent in physique. This system of train- 
ing is called J/lathayoga. It increases vitality. It ives 
us vigorous health. The Hatha Yoga helps us to 
preserve within us a great quantity of energy. Our 
life or vital force is related to and is, in fact, the 
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eae individvalisation of the cosmic or universal Prana. 


Hathayoga is an art to open the valve that separates for 
the time being the individual and universal life-forees of 
Prana and to establish an equilibrium by which the physical 
body will be able to sustain the flow or in-rush of an 
increasing vital force. 

The chief processes of Hathayoga are asana (posture) 
and pranayama: Asana consists in putting the physical 

Moiar)prdcseaes ot body in numerous postures ; its im- 
Hathayoga,Asana and mediate effect is to cure the body of 
2 i r that restlessness which obstructs deep 
thinking. It helps us to get an uncommon power of 
fortitude and control over the different muscles of the body. 
(Fide Brahma Sutra, Ch. IV. 1, 7 Sankar Bhasya.) It 
brings the entire physical system under the control of 
will toa great extent. These postures and practices are not 
to be compared with any other kind of physical training ; 
they are adapted in such a way as to give a control over 
the physique and make the body best-fitted for the highest 
courses of discipline. Indeed they are never looked upon 
as possessing any value of their own. They are useful only 
because a keen meditative penetration can be undertaken 
in a well-regzulated and self-controlled system. By elabo- 
rate processes (¢.g., mudra, ete.) the Hathayogim continues 
to keep the body free from all impurities, the nervous 
system unclogged for the free exercise of expiration and 
inspiration. 

Pranayama is the method which helps one to control 
the vital power. It is a systematic art to bring under our 
control the Prana or Vital-current which is the main basis 
of our organic life. Pranayama keeps under check the 
automatic and spontaneous lfe-current. It helps us to 


? 


- get a command over the functions of the organism and 






leads to the complete assertion of the will power over 
* 
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the life-force, of the spiritual force over the physical. 
Indeed a stage may arrive when by a simple effort of 
volition the entire vital-process may be restrained in its 
activity- 

Pranayama serves a double purpose : (1) it completes 
the perfection of body, and (2) it helps to awaken the 
coiled-up serpent of the Pranie dynamism (generally called 
Kundalini—the base of the vast stored-up energy) which 
when fully stirred up and kept under the direction of 
will-power opens fields of extraordinary consciousness and 
ranges of wonderful experience denied to ordinary men. 
Nay it goes so far as to awaken the dormant moral and 
spiritual possibilities as the dynamic-current makes its 
way gradually through the higher centres of nervous 
energy generally called* Lotuses, and through the cerebro- 
spinal axis. It helps us to control the instincts, passions 
and impulses that often disturb the wise passiveness of 
mind. It is a discipline to bring under partial control 
the entire subjective mind and the forces playing therein. 
Pranayama can be practised in two ways: (1) purely 
physical, to keep the heart beats under control without 
any ulterior aim of the control of mind, and (2) psycho- 
physical to control the lower passions and to open up the 
higher sentiments, helping mental and spiritual culture. 
The latter is more useful than the former. 


In the course of self-discipline next comes the ethico- 

(aya ol) ul Rane religious training. This will include 
mental and moral dis- (a) the regulation of will and activity, 
cipine: (4) the system of self-control, (c) 
the practice of concentration. The first purifies 
chastens the mental consciousness, the second keeps it 
under check and prevents an active touch with the 
distracting surrounding, the third makes it penetrating and 
keen. 

2 


or 
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(a) The regulation of will and activity :— 

Human life is essentially energising. Three-fourths of 
life is conduct. The realisation of the Vedantie ideal 
requires a systematic regulation of our activities to bring 
them to bear upon knowledge 
deration of the law of duty. 

The Gita puts forth the two-fold path—(1l) the path- 
of knowledge, (2) the path of Karma or action. The. 
former is meant for those that have the purity and the 
tranquillity of mental consciousness. The latter is meant 
for those that are just on the way. They need to submit 
themselves to a course of discipliae to acquire mental 
calmness necessary to clear vision and reflective analysis. 
The latter is not strictly a distinet path, but is only a 
step to the former. The guiding principle in the life of 
action should be to do duty for its own sake. The thought 
of an end—and an end useful to one’s self—is to be deliber- 
ately set aside. The Vedantin accepts this law, for it 
helps to bring in unruffled consciousness. Indeed, when 
one works in this way, one really works according to 
reason. To work according to reason is not working for 


a selfish end, for, reason transcends subjective intentions. 


In Vedantie terminology actions done under the dictates of 
reason are Nitya, actions done for the gratification of 
subjective desires are Kamya. The Nitya Karma does not 
satisfy any definite purpose, but one is bound to do it, 
otherwise one acquires demerit. Besides this, there is 


ı Vide Brahmanandagiri, Gita-Bhasye, S1. 3, Ch. 3 (by Venkatanatha). 
Fem mayan: aren; aat SNRA- -o àq: WIRT- 
qa: aa faa aa aq Aaa aagana wh- 
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another kind of Karma, called Naimzttik, which is also to 
be done, if one is not to acquire demerit. The point of 


_ difference between the Nitya and the Narmttik is that the 


former is to be done every day, the latter on particular 


>á occasions. It should be pointed out that there is no such 


categorical divisions of Karma into tbe Nitya and the 
Kamya. The same action may be Nitya or Kamya, if it is 
not or is done for some purpose. ' 

The Nitya and the Naimittik Karmas have a bearing 
upon knowledge indirectly. They are necessary to make 
the heart transparent and the mind penetrative. 

The Kamya Karma is of two kincs. It may be virtuous 
or vicious. The one gives us merit, the other demerit. 
But none of tbem has any bearing upon knowledge. 
Actions done with bad intentions corrupt the heart and 
obscure the vision. Actions done with good intentions 
have likewise no place in the life of knowledge, for, the 
ideal of knowledge requires one to be desireless. The 
state of will-less bliss must be positively hazarded by a 
willing pursuit of a desirable end. The thought of a 
particular end naturally disturbs the mental calmness and 
equanimity. The Chhandogya has it “ nothing can cross 
the bridge and enter into the Srahman-/oka, not even 
merit” (Ch. VIII, 4.1). 

Knowledge can destroy Aamya-karma, for, knowledge 
is opposed to it. Nitya and Natmithik karmas prepare 
us for knowledge, and when we are in possession of it, 
they are no longer necessary.” 

This Kamya karma is of three kinds :—Sanerfa, 
Prarabjdfa and Kriyamana. Penance and expiation can 


i Fide commentary on the Gita by Madhusudhan, Ch, 2, 40. 
aanifas Nazan Rag aera fea oes: | 


a Vide Vamati, 59. Jiajiv's— Edition. 
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> eal 
destroy the Sancita karma. Hence they have also a place 
in the life striving after the Ideal. 

The direct effect of the moral discipline of Karma is 
to prepare one for the esoteric teachings of Vedantism by 
making oneself composed, tranquil and free from impulses. 
Karma has no direct and immediate effect upon knowledge. . 
It indirectly helps us in acquiring Vedantic wisdom. 

Some argue that karma gives us knowledge. There 
is no further necessity of reflecting and meditating 

! upon the teachings of Vedantism. 
Serenos oilo pinion Some are of opinion that the know- 
r AA surae pa Dr the ledge can be acquired by practical 

discipline without intellectual pene- 
tration, or it is a component element in the life con- 
ducive to knowledge. It is not knowledge alone, but 
knowledge as helped by action which is the true source 
of wisdom.’ The Vedantin holds that Karma can 
have no direct bearing upon knowledge. It prepares 
us for the still higher course of life revealing the truth 
before view. It helps us onward. The same thing is said 
in the Sruti—‘ T'he Brahmin wills to know Him through 
sacrifices, penance, charity, austerities and fastings,” ete.” 
The direct effect of these practices is the origin of a 
desire to know, but not knowledge. Vacaspati holds that 
they indirectly help us to know Brahman by purifying 
us and creating in us a strong desire to know. Though, in 
fact, we are in Brahman, yet the long acquired realistic 
tendencies stand in the way of our apprehending it, and so 
long as they have a hold upon us, it is very difficult to pursue 
steadfastly the course of life leading on to the attaintment 
of knowledge. The performance of sacrifices, the observance 


. aufxeqtasm aaa AIAR I 
fara: amfa Are afa aq aa l 
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‘of austerities, the regulated course of moral and spiritual 
life—all help us in dispensing with the materialistic cast of 
mind and in opening the door to knowledge by clearing and 
purifying the heart and removing obstacles from the way. 
Nobody can seriously maintain that these have any direct 
bearing upon knowledge. For in their very nature they 
are so far removed from it that any direct connection 
cannot be thought to exist between them. Knowledge 
can remove ignorance, Karma is internally incapable of 
_ removing ignorance, for, that which is opposed to ignorance 
can destroy it. But Karma is not opposed to it. Moreover, 
it is pointed out in the Prameya Sangraha, if the life 
of action had been conducive to knowledge, one could not 
have been asked to renounce it.' 

The Mimansa philosophy has two parts: (1) tbe one 
enquires into Dharma—the right regulation of conduct, 
and (2) the other into Brakman. The former is ethics. 
It lays down the course of action leading on to progressive 
evolution (324% as). The latter enquires into the 
ultimate metaphysical truth. It gives freedom and salva- 
tion (fa:aaaqe q amfisi). There are schools of thought 
who seem to think that they are successive forms of 
eulture—the one paves the way for the other and is an 
invariable antecedent to wisdom. The true foundation 
and explanation of our ethical life is to be found in the life 

of wisdom, so that both form parts 

Refutation of Jnana- of a life in which knowledge or 
—— Samuccaya- visdom has a place side by side 
with service. Hence it is supposed 

that the performances of sacrifices and the right regulation 


. warisrairaal gia haag faura a eA: p- 166. 
Vide Sidhanta Sidhanjan—(vide p. 2, foot-note. 
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of conduct have a direct connexion with the life of 
wisdom and lead on to the same as the explanation and 
fulfilment of themselves. The Vedantism of Sankara 
accepts all these with a qualification. It accepts all these 
as preliminaries preparing one for enquiry into Brahman 
by furnishing one with intelligence, purity and tranquillity 
necessary to the attainment of wisdom, but of wisdom 
itself they form no direct foundation or basis, and are not 
conditions absolutely necessary, for, one is seen to have 
acquired knowledge of Brahman, even when one has no 
culture of and practice in, performance of sacrifices, etc. 
And, moreover, the life of action and the life of wisdom 
aceording to Sankara, are distinctively different. 


One is 
the transformation of will, the other 


is eradication of 
will in the sense of attaining will-less bliss. Their 
natures are inherently different. The distinctive nature 
of knowledge and duty is drawn out beautifully by 
Sankara in a line in the Upadesa Sahasrt “ Knowledge 
simply reveals the nature of things but cannot freely deter- 
mine it. It can state only what it is, but cannot change 
its nature. Action or injunction to any form of action is 
purely dependent upon us. We can do it or not do it, choose’ 
it or not choose it, we have the power of free choice.” 
Action originates something not existing before or helps to 
evolve something potentially existing. Knowledge does 
not create anything new. The one is guided by the idea 
of realisation of the good, the other of Truth.” 


But any 
t Vide Naiskarmasidhi, 53. 
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form of enthusiasm, besides knowledge, has not an endur- 
ing effect since it is empirical; and all forms of culture— 
the training of will and the transformation of our moral 
nature help us onward to the perception of truth by cul- 
tivating purity of soul afd serenity of heart and thereby 
realising in the ultimate course of its evolution that the 
truth is the good, for nothing can permanently attract 
us and awaken our enthusiasm which is not frue. The 
truth is, therefore, the good. In the onward evolution of 
moral life, we come to identify the good with the truth, 
and the life of morality gradually transforms itself to the 
search after truth, for, it scon discovers that truth is our 
being. In the evolution of will, Will ultimately transcends 
its ordinary vocation in the search after wisdom where 
it finds its fullmess of realisation—not in the sense of 
widening its range of activity, but, in the sense of 
surrendering of itself through the course of expansive 
development. Moreover, the seeker soon discovers the 
transitoriness of the life of active pursuits and the fruits 
thereof ; he feels within himself the constant yearning 
after one that is of enduring interest and value. He 
wants to transcend the search after things that can 
satisfy the senses, delight the impulsive cravings and 
devotes himself to the course that can lead him to 
the realisation of permanent bliss. We may conclude that 
the performances of sacrifices, etc., purify the mental 
consciousness and help concentration and meditation by 
making the mind calm and quiet." Not only is this 
true of the Vedic sacrifices, but it is also true of the 


ı Upadesha Sahasri-Samyakamati Prakarana. 
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Yogic training—both of them having indirect bearing 
upon the life of knowledge—the former by cleansing and 
purifying the heart, the other by the course of training, 
promoting the keenness of penetration of the intellect. 
Sureswaracharyya in his Natskarma Sidhi has pointed out 
successive stages in Vedantic culture. The right regula- 
tion of conduct in the way as laid down in the sasfras—the 
observance of sasfric injunetions and prohibitions—vzdAér 
and xiskedia—the performance of religious sacrifices, 
penances and daily oblations lead on to the purification 
of mental consciousness by the destruction of sin. This 
purification begets clearness of vision. This brings in 
renunciation which originates a keen desire to attain 
liberation. Vacaspati has almost the same thing in hbis 
Famati. One attains merit by the performance of duties 
(for its own sake). This merit destroys sin which obscures 
the vision causing misinterpretation of the unreal as real, 
the impure as pure; this clear vision sees the unreality 
of the phenomenal order. It brings in consequence a 
keen desire to transcend this, and a way is soon found out. 
The seeker takes to the method of realisation. In this way 
a bearing of Karma on knowledge is traced out, 

But there is a difference of opinion regarding the 
bearing of sacrifices, penance, ete., on the life of knowledge. 
Vacaspatt thinks that the performance 
only creates a desire in us to know. 
It gives rise to an unseen possibility 
which originates in us a will to acquire knowledge. - It 
has no connexion with knowledge directly: it serves its 
purpose in creating in us a desire to know and that 
is all.’ 


Vacaspati’s affirma- 
tion. 


_— 
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_ Prakastaman Yati, the author of Vedanta Prameya 
Sangraha, on the other hand, thinks that the effect 
of sacrifices is primarily to beget a desire to know and 
through it, a desire to hear and reflect upon the Vedantic 
discourse without obstruction until the final stage of 

i knowledge is reached. They not only 
at — — “Ss oreate a desire but help us by remov- 
ing obstacles from the path of know- 
ledge. They not only give rise to an unseen possibility which 
dies away on the awakening of a desire, but also to some- 
thing which is persistent in its effect so long as knowledge 
is not obtained. This of course happens not directly but 
indirectly through the removal of possible bars to the attain- 
ment of wisdom, e.g., by securing the unobstructed devotion 
to the discourse on Vedanta, the company of good teachers, 
ete. The author makes the point clear by an analogy: just 
as it is not sufficient to create an intense desire in taking 
food and medicine for the complete recovery of a patient 
but an easy access to them is really conducive to it, 
similarly a mere creation of thirst after kvowledge is not 
sufficient, but we must have an easy access and a safe course 
to it. The sacrifices through the purification of mental 
consciousness originate an intense desire after knowledge 
and bring in the fruit, just as the elouds do at the end of 
the rains. í 


ı Fide Prameya Sangraha and Naiskarmasidhi 
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The Vedantin insists upon a course of rigorous dis- 
cipline to control the innate tendency 
— tend system of «of the internal and external senses to 
go out and record a world of sensuous 
experience and to enjoy it, which disturbs the equanimity 
of mind necessary to right understanding and diserimina- 
tion. This discipline aims at the perfection not of the bodily 
but of the mental being, the control and purification of the 
emotions, the mastery over the still higher life of thought 
and consciousness. It fixes its attention upon c/zfta, the 
stuff of mental consciousness in which all activities and 
desires have their origin. It wants to purify our emo- 
tional and volitional nature. It is most important for 
anybody aspiring after a high spiritual development. 
The normal state of man is a state of disorder, a state 
where the supremacy of the soul is transferred to the 
‘senses, where it is subjected to the senses existing in 
a state of freedom. In such a confused and disordered 
state the self gradually begins to assert itsIf, and the 
powers of order must be helped to overcome the instincts 
of disorder. ‘This implies self-discipline which institutes 
good habits of mind in place of lawless tendencies exciting 
the lower nervous being. This indicates the gradual 
elimination of impulses and desires stimulating the animal 
instinets and sordid fleshly motives,—if not a complete 
destruction of them (for sometimes they become necessary 
for self and race preservation), at leasta complete surrender 
of them to the will of the self. But in some Cases, e.g., 
those that have entered into the hfe . of renunciation 
(Paramahansa) a complete elimination is thought desirable 
and actually sought. 

The life of renunciation offers the best opportunity of 
pursuing the uninterrupted search after Truth. In fact, 
one who is looking forward to absolute freedom cannot 

ê 
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possibly find any serious meaning in the earthly ties and 
relations and will not hesitate to transcend them and 
begin to live a life of complete indifference to the environ- 
ment. Hence we find instructions to cultivate silence and 
to meditate constantly upon Atman. 

There are two forms of Renunciation. (1) Renuncia- 
tion for the acquisition of knowledge, generally called 

Fibidisa Sannyasa, It is the renun- 
Re. forms of ciation of the seeker. This is not 
enunciation. 

merely giving up of worldly desires, 
but it implies a systematic pursuit of and search after 
wisdom.! ‘Those who enter upon such a course of life are 
constantly absorbed in hearing and discoursing about 
Atman and concentrating upon it. 

(2) Renunciation after the acquisition of knowledge, 
generally called Vidwat Sannyasa. It is the renunciation of 
the adept. When the adept enters upon a life of inaction 
consequent upon the attainment of wisdom, his is a life of 
complete renunciation marked by freedom from desires.” 
This is a desireless existence. The former is marked by the 
keen and central desire of acquiring knowledge, the latter 
is characterised by the absence of this desire. It is a state 
of knowledge. If the former is a state of Vazragya, 
the latter is a state of VYairagya as well as of knowledge. 

Vidyaranya has drawn an effective distinction between 
the two forms of renunciation.” The seeker should 


ARAT] AUAA · · waa: 
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hear about and reflect tpon Atman. The seeker who 
intends to get complete freedom in life should go through 
a system of discipline helping the eradication of desires 
and the destruction of the mental being. 


But nobody should think renunciation to be an 
indispensable condition which under no circumstances 
can be set aside. Any one who has 
——— — his heart pure and mind unswayed 
for Enlightenment. by earthly motives can feel the truth 
of identity of existence. Knowledge 
does not depend upon any injunction or upon any conve- 
nient and auspicious moment of life. Wisdom does not 
depend directly upon any condition but solely upon 
the calmness and tranquillity of mental-consciousness 
admitting of sustained course of reflection. But this 
calmness, cannot be commanded in distracting surround- 
ings; hence arises the necessity of renunciation of the 
common form of life and of seeking to live in isolation 
from obstructive social environment. 


Here, again, there is divergence of views among the 


teachers of Vedanta. Some think that renunciation 
like the performance of sacrifices 
— — creates an unseen possibility which 


ing of renunciation on 


the life of knowleGge produces a destiny, as it were, for 


us clearing away the difficulties that 
may appear on the path of enlightenment. 


The author of the Var/zé thinks that renunciation berets 
a fitness and a destiny and this in combination with study 
and reflection is the cause of liberation. The Vivarana 
school thinks it to be a condition only helping the seeker 
to follow his own course uninterruptedly without creating 
any unseen possibility. We conclude in the terms of 
the Vivarana Prameya Sangraha * The life of active duties is 
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conducive to knowledge by the purification of mental being, 
the life of renunciation is conducive to knowledge by 
making it possible for the seeker to hear the discourse upon 
Atman and reflect upon it without any obstruction.” 
A course of training in concentration is important. 
It focuses the mental-consciousness 
(c) The practiceof and reveals the nature of anything 
concentration. . . 
however fine or minute it may be. 
It is a powerful instrument of knowledge. 

By concentration the mind acquires the capacity of 
withdrawing from its limited waking activities. The 
power of concentration gives us a double power of isolating 
ourselves from the distracting mental surrounding and 
of calling forth the higher capacities associated with 
perceptions of higher truths on supra-mental planes of 
existence. The energising towards self-realisation is always 
accompanied by a mastery over the subjective as well as 
the objective mind, and by a complete control of the course 
of thoughts in any plane of conscious existence—exoteric 
or esoteric. And this power of concentration yields us 
knowledge of all grades of existences—gross or fine, physical 
or spiritual, material or mental. This power of concen- 
tration has an indirect effect upon the mind. It increases 
the capacity of withdrawnness as a preparation for the 
higher mental efforts in meditation. Concentration is 
at once a negative and a positive effect; negatively itis a 
drawing away of the mind from its objects of natural and 
habitual occupation, and positively it is the convergence 
of attention (mind) upon particular thing of its own 
choice. 

Patanjali speaks chiefly of two kinds of Samadhi — 
(1) Concentration upoa objects of experience, (2) concen- 
tration upon self. The former, again, may be of four kinds 
according as the object is (a) gross or (4) fine matter, (c) the 
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senses, and (d) the—lI, the sense of personality.1 These four 
kinds give us clear knowledge of all things excepting 
Purusha. We, then, pass on to the next stage of concen- 
tration upon Purusha, the transcendent existence through 

the intermediate stage of discri- 
ae — e sone minatine consciousness (faaaenta:) 
centration. the self as reflected in Buddh: 

and Buddhi itself and their 
difference. A step forward and we have the knowledge 
of self. 

This account of Samadhi as given by Patanjali has been 
accepted in its entirety by the author of the Adwaita Brahma- 
sidhi in his classification of Samadhr as (1) concentration 
upon things knowable (aeraatafa:), (2) concentration upon 
the sense-organs (agagatafa), (3) concentration upon the 
subject or the “I” (s¥teaatafa:), (4) concentration upon 
Indeterminate truth (fala&aeqaaiofa:). But Vedantists 

generally accept only two divisions 
ane division accept- or kinds of concentration known as 
Bruhmasidhi. Savikatpa and Nirvikalpa. The former 

is accompanied by a modification, 
of mind-stuff, the latter, not. Really the first four 
forms of concentration as laid down in the Patanjali 
system come under the category of Savikalpa Samadhi, 
for, in them the chitta or mind-stuff is made to 
concentrate upon the objects besides self or Purusha, 
and the impressions of these concentrated states and 
knowledge obtained therefrom are left in form of 
Samskaras (permanent residues) too deep to be effaced. 
The effect of these forms of concentration is the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge of all things and beings, even of the 
clear discrimination between the Purusha and the Prakriti. 
Up to this point there is still some effort of citta. When 
one clearly understands the transcendent indifference of 
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the Purusha, the nature of its non-relational being, and 
its complete dissociation from the evolving Prakriti (or 
Buddhi) by one supreme effort of withdrawnness and 
renunciation, one attains freedom. The chitta with the 
impressions of the state of Nirodha is dissolved in its 
originative cause—Prakriti. 
The Vedantin wants to control his thought-process in 
a way little different from this and this difference iš due 
to the general trend of his thinking 
The generally ac- and the completely distinctive form of 
cepted forms of con- 
centration. his thought-culture. He centres his 
thought-consciousness on the truth of 
Identity immediately when he becomes practised in the 
art of concentration. The author of Laghuchandrrka 
defines Samprajfiiat or Savikalpa Samadii thus:' it is 
the continuity of the knowledge of one’s own self as 
ecnsciousness differing from body and mind. It can 
be best described as a stream of conscious flow in the 
form of Atman. The result is the understanding of 
the self as distinguished from its upadhis and as witnessing 
the mental consciousness. To this form of concentration 
one devotes himself after a course of intellectual training 
in Vedantism. But before one can clearly understand the 
teachings of Vedanta Philosophy and meditate upon them 
one must develop in oneself the habit of discrimination 
of the true from the false, or reality from appearance. 
Wha tinportande’ of This faculty of discrimination is a 
discrimination in great power, for, right knowledge 
— leads on to right conduct. Hence 
it has been said ‘‘ without a clear discrimination of the 
reality from the appearance, there cannot originate a will 
to give up all desires (pertaining to life here or hereafter), 


t anma safe-usiq aaeefaaar aifed)sia-sareag:,— 
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and, again, without such a will the control of nature 
within and without is a veritable impossibility.”’* This, 
in fact, is the supreme culture which brings about the direct 
realisation of the supreme self. It proceeds by the method 
of intellectual reflection (vicara) to right discrimination 
(viveka). 

When one is possessed of the high moral and intellec- 
tual adaptation, just noticed, one is thought fit to receive 
the esoteric teachings of Vedantism 
and can discourse about and reflect 
upon Atman». This is the direct 
method. ‘This direct method is hinted at by Yajnaébalka in 
the memorable saying. 

Sraéan displaces the crudest form of ignorance, viz.,— 
that Bratman does not exist. Manan fights out and 
logieally establishes the truth of Identity. This is the 
stage of critical discourse and reflection. Nididhyasan 
strikes deep the Vedantic wisdom into our heart. Ib 
eradicates the innate confusion of the body with the 
soul. | 

The direct method of meditation has two forms: (1) the 
one in which we are the witness of the modification 
set up in consciousness by the axiom of Identity leading 
on to, (2) the other where the consciousness is not 
characterised by any such modification. 

(1) Samprajiiat- The former is called Samprajfiat, 
Samapatti. This again may be of two kinds :— 

(1) In as much as if is characterised by some local 
mark due to the clear knowledge of the modifization of 
mental consciousness originated by the saving ‘ thou 
art that.’ This may be called the initial stage of media- 
tion where the adept is conscious of himself, of himself 


The direct method 
of Realisation. 


t Vide Vivarana Prameya Sangraha, p. 170, Benares Edition, 
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as a witness and of the modification set up at a particular 
moment by the axiom. 

(2) In as much as it is free from any thought regarding 
the origin of the modification of mental consciousness. 
This implies a great intensity of meditation in which 
the temporal and the spatial marks of modification are 
lost sight of. The two elements, the witnessing subject 
and the modifications, are alone left aside. 

The former is not free from the verbal suggestion. 
The latter is free from it. 

Next isthe higher stage of Asamprajiat Samadhi. It is 

the concentration wherein conscious- 

2) nape ness is free from all sense of duality. 

| It is indicative of the integrity of 

consciousness. Negatively it is the state in which mental 
consciousness with the modification has ceased to exist. 

The author of the Vedantasara holds that in such 
a state, a modification is set up in mental conscious- 
ness in the form of Atman, making Atman its own object. 
The ordinary stage of meditation implying the division of 
subject and object is passed over. The concentration 
is deep. This state differs from the Susupte. Samadhi 
is mental-concentration. Swsupli is absorption in Avidya. 
In Susupti there is no modification of mind, for mind 
does not then exist ; a modification, no doubt, is set up 
in Avidya. Samad/é (according to the author of Vedanta- 
sara) is transformation of mental consciousness in the 
form of Atman, a transformation which is set up by 
constant meditation upon the Identity implying the 
removal of the ordinary forms of thought currents 
and heart-beats.' In sucha state of high abstraction 
(in the thought of Aiman as undivided bliss), the adept 
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quite forgets the surrounding, his concrete being and the 
ordinary conditions of thinking activity. In this state no 
duality can exist in any form and the mind gets a complete 
transformation in the form of Atman. Outwardly the 
seeker is lost within thought process in the meditation 
of the absolute, but inwardly still the transformation 
lingers. 

The description of Asampragnuat Samadhi as given by 
the author of the Vedantasara cannot be accepted cate- 
gorieally. It is at best an advance in the acquisition of 
knowledge, but is not knowledge or liberation. The 
definition needs modification. The inherent defect of 
the definition is perceived by the commentator who con- 
ceives two stages in Nervikalpc Samadhi: (1) the stage 
where nothing exists but the transformation of mental 
consciousness in the form of Afman, (2) the stage where 
nothing but the self, the undivided consciousness and bliss, 
exists. * 

The foregoing division of the Nirvtkalpa Samapattt is 
hardly consistent with the general import of the term. 
Even if we accept that there exists nothing but the 
transformation of mental consciousness in the form of Afman 
still it cannot be called Nirvisa/pa, for some modification 
still exists, it matters not, if it be in 
K the form of Atman or otherwise. Such 
a state of transformation one actually crosses through to 
attain the final stage, but this should not persuade one 
to make a division of successive stages of the Nirvikalpte 


Our Conclusion. 


* Fide Subodhini farmama aa ncaa na Aaqa Aa Aaen 
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existence. Really in the way of reaching the final state 
of quiescence, a trausformation of mental-consciousness 
in the form of Atman actually takes place and is, as we 
shall see later on, the immediate cause of the cessation or 
destruction of Ignorance; butstill we should not make a 
confusion between the operative cause and the static 
effect, the Nirvita/pic state of existence. ' 


Three stages in the We meet three stages in the growth 


evolution of Identity- . T a 
israel iy of the consciousness of Identity :— 


(1) The first time one hears that Bratman as an undi- 


vided consciousness exists (afeaai), the crudest form 
of ignorance is removed, viz., the thought of its non-exis- 
tence no longer getsa hold upon the mind. In Vedantic 
terms it removes the Asambharva-bhabana. So far know- 


ledge is only indirect. 


1 Authorities differ here. Some think the Nirvikalpic Existence to 
be the state of knowledge. Others suppose it to be a state of profound 
meditation in which the mind is still, being free from all modi- 
fications (vide the Subodhini and the Ratnabali) (487 stä 


aaluq amasya akaanwd waqa —Ratnabali). The 
author of the Vidwatmanoranjini distinguishes it from Susupti and 
from both the forms of liberation—Jivan mukti or Videhmufkts 
aa afs: ca alfa, ge: amass gH: HeTaqs: | 
aig qat saana: aa sanaci Seria say saga sia ga: 
asna TIENT ZIARA Aur TAJA: Sela | These differences owe 
thetr origin to the careless use of the term Nirvikalpa. It connotes 
a highly concentrated state of mental eonsciousness in which 
it is free from all modifications. lt is perfect stillness of existence. 
This may be produced in many ways and as such shonld not be 
confused with Identity-conscionusness, which supposes the destruction 
of Ignorance, including the mental-being. Knowledge may pre- 
suppose a deep culture in concentration, but this culture itself is not 


knowledge. 
But it must bə conceded that the Niruikalpic existence actuated by 


the thought of Identity is destructive of Ignorance. 


32 
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(2) With the discriminative capacity more advanced 
one penetrates through the appearance to get to the essence. 
This process is called Drièyamarjana, the purification or 
more properly the distillation of the appearances. This 
removes the realistic effect of Avidya—that everything is 
material, 

(3) In the third stage we pass on to the inner being 
of consciousness, where by the effort of analytic attention 
we come to realise Identity with Brahman. ‘“ This 
Atman is Brahman.” ‘This removes the ignorance that 
Atman is different from Brahman. In the second stage 
we become clearly conscious of an immutable being, 
in the third stage, of the identity of being. The result is 
the sinking of the illusory difference in the consciousness 
of identity. This gives us the direct knowledge. * 

Besides this direct way of realising identity there are 
other forms of devotion leading on to the realisation of the 
same truth. The Gita urges Yoga 
in addition to dialectic or analytic 
thinking as a method of realisation. 
We have it also on the authority of the Aadpataru 
that those who cannot at once realise the undivided and 
transcendent consciousness of existence can acquire an 
aptitude and a fitness in that direction by a sustained 
reflection upon the immanent existence, the Saguna 
Brakhman.* No doubt we are required to meditate upon 
the Identity at once in the direct method, upon some 
form of symbol or some aspect of Brahman—qualita- 
tive or quantitative in the indirect one. This indirect 


The indirect method 
of realisation. 


'* Vide Pancadasi. 

sanii Mara arenes: 

saifa: ru ĝuafya n Chapter VII 56. 
* Vide Brahma Sutra, page 192, Bhamati Kalpataru Edition, 
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form of worship is of three kinds: (1) Pratik- Worship, 

(2) Sampat-Worship, (3) Ahamgraha- 

— forms of Wor- Worship. The first two are akin in 

nature, the third is somewhat different. 

The underlying psychological operation in Ahamgraha form 

is unique and it forms by itself a different method of 
worship. 

In the most crude form of worship we require a 
medium, which, for the moment, is the object of worship. 
When, for example, one meditates upon Brahman as identi- 
eal with the sun (which is regarded 
as the locus) and when the sun as 
the locus is predomioant in conscious meditation one is 
said to be performing or engaged in the form of worship 
called Pratik or Adhyasa. The devotee is more clearly 
conscious of the medium of worship than of the object 
meditated upon or the process of meditation. This forms 
the initial stage in the opening up of spiritual 


(1) Pratik. 


consciousness. 
The next stage is reached when the mind, with an 
advance in its capacity of meditation, can think upon and 
is directly conscious of the object of 
(9) Sampat. s . i oe An 
worship with the medium left in the 
background of consciousness (for the medium may be 
magnified and be thought identical with the object of 
worship). The mind with the intensity and depth of 
concentration has got the power of meditating upon 
abstract things or qualities. The sense of littleness of 
the form is removed, some abstract quality or the magni- 
tude of the object of worship is in mental vision. The 
logical basis of such worship is analogy or similarity in 
some point between the object and the medium. The 
former dominates in concrete consciousness, the latter, 
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in aéstract consciousness. This, again, may be ct two 
kinds according as one reflects upon Brahman in its 
quantitative or qualitative aspect. We may meditate 
either upon its magnitude (or Vastness) or upon some power 
or quality inherent in its nature. This latter form of 
worship is called—Sambarga Vidya." 
Besides these, there is a third form of worship, 
Ahamgraha, wherein the attention is not focused upon 
(a) Asan ore he: any external object, but upon the self. 
It magnifies the self as Brahman. 
This meditation is self-imposed and subject to the free 
will of the adept. It is not knowledge but a form of 
training and culture of Will. It should be distinguished 
from the direct method of realisation by reflective criticism - 
and discriminative consciousness. It makes it possible to 
acquire a greater effectiveness of will, for it is no longer 
the will of the individual self, but of the cosmic self. In 
this form of worship— rahman in its saguna aspect is 
thought to be identical with ‘1’. The ‘I’ is prominently 
before consciousness with tbe magnitude of Brahman’s 
Being, whereas in the direct method the sense of.) * Ly 336 
gradually lost in the immanent consciousness. * 


t Vide Parimal and Kalpataru, p.122. Slam sdefes 
saaiszie:—saag aay Asal aha aaa aa aed az... 
_..Pide Ratnaprava Yaaa afan e aaa a Ja AA: 
sewers aa sane aaga saa aaa arzan 
ga aa? sf gaannsaage aa an aaan anh: 
anfefa a 4a: ) waama wees ea, aAA aca: | 

2 we aguen Sao a Raffas | ...aga Aafa g seas asain 
faqquifeq: weIee ante aaa agy aagana faq s - 
qamnan SHISHA A STH NAHE A aA 
qafa uraaieaara Sia AGI: | 


Jivan Muktiviveka 231-33. 
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The medium ot worship generally is the symbol Om. 

it l It is described as the best and highest 
Medium of Worship. d . 

object to concentrate the mind upon 
to obtain spiritual benefit. In all the «panisads without 
any exception, the importance of meditating upon Om has 
been clearly brought out. 

“« The truth which the entire Vedas teach, the truth for 
which Brahmacarya is practised, I speak out that to you 
in brief, it is Om.” “This support is the best, this 
support is the greatest.” 

But there are differences in the form and method of 
meditation of Om. We may notice them. 

(1) The meditation of Om—as the symbol of being, 
immanent in and transcending, the manifoldness of exis- 
tence. This form of meditation is laid down in the Man- 
dukya Upanisad. It represents the word Om as indicative 
of the four stages of conscious existence, waking, dream, 
deep-sleep and Zuriya. In the first three the attention is 
directed to the immanent consciousness and not to the 


contents of these conscious states. In the last, conscious- 


ness in its self-effulgent essence and shining purity re- 
mains. 

(2) The meditation of Om asthe cosmic sound; here 
we have a kind of meditation whick proceeds in a different 
path. Concentration of mind upon such a symbol 
establishes a tranquillity, a calmness in the mental plane 
by producing the sense of vastness and by controlling the 
restlessness of mind. It opens to the seeker the grades 
of consciousness—buddhie, beatific and finally the Nir- 
vanie. In this connection we may also mention’ the 
form of worship of Brahman through the Gayatrr. 


Vide Sankar'’s Yoga Tarabali. 
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Sankara writes in his commentary of the Chhandogya 
that to those who cannot follow the direct method of 
understanding Brahman as ‘ not this’ ‘ not this,’ is recom- 
mended the forms of worship of Brahman through Gayatri 
which is most effective in bringing out the deep harmony 
within us. This Gayafri is all pervasive, it supports 
everything in existence. One is asked to think upon the 
Identity of being—when one reflects upon the Gayatri. 

The Gayatri has three parts :—(1) Pranaé is the symbol 
of Brahman. (2) The Vyafriti is Brahman manifested 
in the cosmic being. It places before the devotee the 
universal manifestation of Brahman. (3) This vision is 
presented with limitation in the Gayatri where Brahman 
has been represented as the Lord of the effulgent Sun, 
the Lord who is within us and who is more intimate to 
us in our inner consciousness. It is the conscious principle 
behind nature and man. ‘The Gayatri is the symbol of 
the infinite life in immanence. It presents before us the 
oneness of life in God, man and nature. 

Another form of devotion is the concentration 
on the Aeart-elher. This is technically called Dažar- Fidya. 
In the Chhandogya Upanisad we are told that one who 
is not able to think upon oneself as Identical with Brah- 
man should fix attention upon the heart-cave which is 
called Brahmapure, the inner ethereal expansion. Wherein 
appears tho lightning, the stars, the suns and the moons. 

These forms of meditations are recommended for those 
that do not possess the keenness of intellectual penetration 
to understand directly and immediate'y the axiom of 
identity and feel its truth. The attempt here is to give 
oneself up to devotional meditation and the immediate 


Vide Gayatri by T. Tarkabacaspati and Maitri-upanisad, ) 
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result thereof is the expansion of one’s vision, the dawn 
of a superior consciousness undisturbed by the over-ruling 
impulses. ‘They cannot give us direct knowledge of 
Brahman, but pave the way for its realisation by waken- 
ing up the sense of a vastness—the sense of an infinite 
presence giving way to the sublimity of silence as it 
crosses the borderland of immanent existence. 

The forms of devotion, noticed above, are not to 
the same purpose. We have it on the authority of Sankar 
that (1) some of them are conducive to progress in life, 
(2) some lead on to the gradual realisation of freedom, 
and (3) some to the attainment of particular end 
or purpose. The author of the Aa/patfaru thinks that 
Pratik form of devotion meets the demand of the 

first, Dahara-upasana of the second, 

Boogie utgeetha upasana of the third.' 

We have seen already that the direct method of reali- 

A sation consists in hearing about 
— ond | aria of Identity, in reflecting and in meditat- 
a — Nidi- ing upon it. Which of these three 

yasan., 
is the most important and useful ? 

Facaspati and his followers hold that the last one 
(meditation) isthe most important and useful in as much 
as it creates a different mentality conducive to the 
better understanding and immediate perception of Brahman. 
The author of the Aa/pataru says that 
the knowledge of Identity is acquired 
through constant meditation upon Atman. The intellectual 
culture in Vedantism changes the direction and character 


(1) Vacaspati School. 


1 Fide Sankar Bhasyn, p. 176, Jivaji’s Edition. Br. Su. 
Llli—aq alfaferasqaarereaeugaif, waaa magamata, 
aafaa 4 wahararaifs \—Kalpatarno—seaeqraifa watatqreata, 
magmai aeua, waana seat | 
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of thought-process. It produces a quite different 
universe of thought. Indeed a course of discipline 
(hearing and discoursing) helps the mind to assimilate 
the teachings of Vedantism, but continued meditation 
alone can set aside the long-acquired realistic adaptation 
or habit of thinking. Vacaspati writes: ‘the mind 
after it has assimilated the Vedantic teaching directly 
feels and immediately apprehends’ the identity of 
consciousness in ‘fat’ and ‘wam’ by setting aside the 
limitations of wpadhis.' 

The author of the Aa/pataru says that the mind having 
a culture and an adaptation due to constant hearing and 
discoursing about the truth of Identity acquires a compe- 
tency to feel and apprehend the truth of Identity. The 
direct or immediate cause of knowledge is reflection and 
meditation. Hearing and the discoursing are conditions or 
remote causes. Nididhyasan is the chief cause. Sraban 
and Manan check the tendency of thinking that Brakman 
does not exist. It promotes mental fitness for sustained 
meditation and final knowledge. Nididdyasan strikes deep 
the truth of identity into mind which ultimately succeeds 
in setting aside the innate error of mistaking body for 
soul and vice versd, 

Padmapada and the author of the Vivarana hold that 
Sraban (or respectful hearing) is the most imporcant of 
the three in as much as it is the direct and immediate 

cause of the perception of Identity. 
(2) Vivarana School. The other two help only by setting 
up a peculiar subjectivity and by 
removing the realistic bent of mind. In the case of an 


aafrars afs ã a qaan aa a4 


aana faa aq ge agencies | 
* Vide Kalpataru, p. 55, 56. Bombay Vamati Kalpataru 


Edition. 
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adept of a high order of capacity and intelligence free from 
the natural doubts of ordinary people, the instruction in 
Identity on a single occasion is thought sufficient for the 
acquisition of knowledge. It is said by the author of the 
Tattwanusandhan (Mahadeonanda Saraswati) that persons 
pure in heart, free from natural doubts—persons highly 
competent for instruction in Juanasanda can see and 
understand the truth of Identity and feel it immediately 
when they are told of it, it matters not if they 
have a course of intellectual training in Vedantism.' 
Those, who are not highly competent by their moral 
adaptation, who possessing the naturalistic cast of 
mind yet seek the light to put a stop to the 
painfulness of divided and partial existence, and in whom 
still the innate tendencies are effective, are in need of 
constant discourse and ceaseless meditation. ‘The former 
is necessary to deepen the notion of Identity, the latter to 
create a different cast of mind—a new subjectivity.” 
These two processes prepare the soil for the reception of 
instruction in Identity and for holding the message firmly 
within. When the mental soil is thus fully prepared, the 
seeker is given the final lesson. He is directly told ‘that 
thou art.’ This is the immediate cause of the disappearance 
of Ignorance. To put more logically Sraban is the direct 
cause, the other two are conditions or remote causes of 


knowledge.” 


ı agag ugam gafas zaa ss qam a maA 
SISA Al AWS AA | 


2 Vide Vivarana Prameya Sangraha, p. 102, para. 2, lines B, 4, 5, 
Benares Edition. 
2 Vide Vivarana, Prameya Sangraha, p. 103 and 104. 


ſee sada Waa Baa aaa Anag fae aE- 
gaat Alt Raga Raa Ret anaes eqa§ nfage a 
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The authors of the Panchapadika and the VFivarna 
think that the direct means of attaining knowledge is 
study of the Upanisads and constant instruction in 
the axiom of Identity. Brahman is sometimes called 
(safaae gad) “the Purusha of the Upanisads.” Of 
everything besides Brahman there are other sources of 
knowledge. The fruitful source of the knowledge of 
the illusoriness of the empirical and the oneness of the 
transcendental existence is the Srufi or the Vedanta.' 
Of the transcendent being we can postulate nothing 
more than its existence from experience. It is 
presupposed in all forms of thinking, but its being 
cannot be determined by the ordinary sources of 
knowledge, for these sources can have no transcen- 
dent use. The Srutz claims itself to be the only 
source which can give us right knowldge regarding 
the transcendent reality and the authority of the 
Srutz is beyond question in this respect. Reflective 
criticism and meditation are methods of preparing the 
mind for perception of truth and as such are important 
conditions helping to acquire knowledge, but not the 
direct cause thereof.” 


These different theories lead us to the consideration 
of the direct and indirect bearing of 
aoe —— Saöda upon knowledge—the doctrine 


_of immediate and mediate knowledge 
by Sağda: VFacaspati maintains that Sabda can give us 


i agfa sqaq ware sae stofaqd asada amaraia- 
BIH | 

* axcdigan=antanaeqaia «adsl ea — O itsukhi 
aaafafearen mmaa aaa Paaa qa- qa- aaa 
wade waaraf 4 fae | 
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only an indirect knowledge of things. Sadda is inherently 
(1) Vacaspati— Sab- incapable of giving us direct 
—— ` E si knowlege.’ The axian ‘ thou art 
that’ gives indirect understanding of 


identity but no direct perception. The effect of Avidya 
still persists, though our possibility of thinking the 
nonexistence of Atman is lost due to instruction in 
Identity. -But mere respectful hearing and reflective 
analysis are not enough to give us knowledge unless 
they are accompanied by sustained contemplation of 
Identity which removes Ignorance completely and reveals 
the Identity of Existence. We have it on the authority 
of the Kalpataru: “there is no inherent capacity in 
Sabda to give us direct knowledge. If Sabda gives direct 
knowledge where the object is immediate, then inference 
should give us direct knowledge of the distinetion of the 
soul from the body, for it has also subject matter within 
the direct cognisance of everybody. It does not follow 
necessarily that the directtiess of a source of knowledge 
consists in the immediacy of its object. This will set 
aside the distinction of direct and indirect sources of 
knowledge. The common analogy * thou art the tenth” 
does not prove the contention, for, the understanding of 
self as the tenth in the company requires the clear 
perception of one’s self by one’s own eyes (in addition 
to one’s being reminded of it).” Ifişis maintained that 
knowledge as originated by Seéda is immediate,—and 
this is specially true in the case where the object of 
knowledge by its nature is fit to be immediately percei ved ,— 


2 mamia mazas ees aA sazia aicafafa 1— 


Parimal, pp- 99. 
3 Vide Bhamati, pp. 55, 56, 57—Brahmasutra, 1. 1. 4, Kalpataru 


Parimal Edition, Bombay. 
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then we, to be consistent, are to hold that wherever know- 
ledge is possible through Saéda, it will be direct and imme- 
diate. And if knowledge is attained through Sadda, 
there is no future, possibility of mistaken cognition 
after instruction in Identity (Parimal).‘ But cases are 
not rare of persons instructed in the Identity still 
not free from the innate tendency of mistaking the false 
for the true. Hence it is maintained that the means 
of direct knowledge is to be sought elsewhere. The 
instrument is mind or Antakstaran which by gradual 
adaptation and culture may be fit to directly perceive and 
feel the truth of identity. And it is pointed out that 
final knowledge is dependent upon the transformation 
of mental consciousness, so that to hold, again, the 
instrumentality of Sağda at the time of direct perception 
in addition to the modification is an unnecessary 
hypothesis. 
Prakastman Yati, on the other hand, maintains the 
possibility of Sadda giving rise to the immediate and 
direct cognition of Identity. Every 
(2) Prakastman— form of knowledge implies some 
Sabda has a direct : : ` 
bearing on knowledge, Objsct which it reveals to us. The 
truth or falsity of knowledge is 
determined not by any inherent quality in itself but by 
the nature of the object it expresses before our view— 
if the object is false, the knowledge, though informing us, 
for the moment, of yonder existence is subsequently 
denied and is said to be false. If the object is real, the 
knowledge is true. And not only thischaracter but also 
the form of cognition as direct or indirect depends upon the 


ae Vide Kalpatarn,—Parimal Edition (Bombay), pp. 55, 56, Kalpa- 


tarn; WSS S-HHI-Gq: MH:.--.----. wagu; Parimal, p. 
55, lines 14-19, Bombay Edition. 
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nature of the object—immediate or mediate. If the 
object is present before us, the knowledge or the knowing 
process cannot be mediate. Where there is possibility 


_of knowing one thing directly because of its proximity 


of existence there can arise no necessity of proving its 
existence through inference. The immediacy of knowledge 
consists in the immediacy of its object. (sqdafaaae 
samtiad). If this law of direct perception is true, then 
Sabda must give us direct knowledge of Identity as the 
object thereof is immediately present. And Brahman 
is immediate and direct existence (aq 4141) SUIS Aa). 
The knowledge given by the axiom of Identity must 
necessarily be immediate. And this doctrine of immediate 
perception is supported by common experience. That 
we after some culture and instruction in WVedantism, 
remain quite ignorant of the truth of Identity is simply 
due to the fact that the innate tendencies are still effective. 
They must be uprooted by the two other processes before 
we can realise the truth of Identity. Nowhere do 
Prakastmanyati and others that hold the direct 
bearing of Saéda upon knowledge (¢.g., Citsuki, the 
author of Adwaita Brahkmasidhiit, Madhusudan Sarasvatt, 
Krishnananda Sarasvati, ete.) dispense with the usefulness 
of reflective criticism and meditation, they being instru- 
mental to uproot the realistic tendencies of mental 
consciousness, and when the mind is free, it immediately 
realises the truth of Identity. 

The charge of Vacaspati and his commentator in 
the Kalpataru (and of the author of Kalpataru- Parimal) 
that many persons even on hearing about the Identity 
do not seem to realise its truth is not to the point for 
it is never contended that Sağda by itself can give 
immediate cognition. It may be the direct cause but 
it is effective only when accompanied and helped by 
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the other two. These remove the obstacles and Satda 
gives us the knowledge immediately. 1 

We come across an opinion in the VFivarana and 
in the Siddhantalesa that Sadda (sraban) for the first 
time cannot give us immediate knowledge. It can 
five us only indirect knowledge and lead us to think 
of and meditate upon it constantly. When the mind has 
a course of discipline and culture, then, again, it stands 
in need of being instructed ‘thou art that’—to get 
direct knowledge. 

Nobody can assert that we are committing a circle in 
reasoning—that knowledge is direct because the object is 
immediate, and, again, the immediate cognition of the 
object consists in the directness of its knowledge, for, to. 
the Vedantin direct cognition of any object consists in 
establishing an identity between consciousness underlying 
the subject and the object, ¢.c., the direct cognition of an 
object consists not merely in the presentation of the object 
before view but in its being the object of identity-con- 
sciousness or itself being identical with Pramatri-conscious- 
ness. It indicates polarisation of mind-stuff to a fixed 
object establishing the identity of consciousness. The 
perception of a thing does not consist in its being the object 
of immediate direct cognition but in its entering into a defi- 
nite relation with the consciousness underlying the subject. 
The fallacy of begging the question does not arise in this 
ease. Similarly when one is reminded of his being the 
tenth, one becomes conscious of it immediately. The 
additional hypothesis about the instrumentality of eyes is 
not clear logic, for, as Arisnananda points out in his Sidhanta 


* Vide Vivarana, p. 103, Benares Lazarus & Co. Edition. 
aaner ania wareiai......qqafaaa fafau sfam 
Fasia waga freq fafa wadifa — 
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Sidhanjan the real understanding and direct cognition of 
oneself; as the tenth do require only a definite revelation 
of the object, by its being the immediate object of 
Pramatri-consciousness.* 

None can maintain that this wise Sa4da (as a source 
of knowledge) will be identical with perception, for 
it is contended that Satda, save the case where the object 
of cognition is self-consciousness or subject-consciousness, 
cannot give us direct knowledge of things even if they 
are immediate. In these cases we require the interven- 
tion of the senses inner or outer.” 

Moreover, if it is held that the knowledge which one 
acquires on one’s being reminded of Identity is only 
indirect we shall be bound to accept a somewhat curious 
position that a directly false idea or perception can be 
set aside by indirect knowledge. Even when a man is 
told that yonder object is not a serpent, but a rope, he is 
not freed from the illusory conception unless he has directly 
perceived it, for a false perception can be set aside by a 
true one. No doubt the keenness of intellect due to the 
reflective contemplation is helpful in the way of preparing 
the mentality and fostering discriminating consciousness. 
When the mental consciousness is thus thoroughly 
disciplined it can immediately feel the truth of Identity. 
No one can reason with accuracy that the senses external 
as well as internal are instruments of perception, Saéda 


1 Vide p. 140, Part I, Sidhanta Sidhanjan. agimfifaaq nrafa- 
magaga fagiiqema saga sfa waizefaesauriigiivad Ha- 
qcraratannfeara | 

2 Fide Adwaita Siddhi, p. 877, Jivaji’s Edition. 

aq—-od amaata mer anfefa aag; aba fazer a nefa- 
fRagla raaraa aaan Aà AHS | 
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is a mere condition—the mental consciousness is the 
direct cause of the cognition of Identity, the instruc- 
tion—‘ thou art that ’—is at best a condition—for it 
is often noticed that the blind man even in darkness 
acquires direct knowledge of himself as the tenth on 
merely being reminded “ thou art the tenth.” Prakasta- 
man and others conclude that when one has a 
cultured mind free from the inborn tendencies due to 
constant reflective criticism and contemplation, one can 
feel the truth of Identity. This difference of opinion 
on the indirect and the direct bearing of Sada on 
cognition owes its inception to the theories of percep- 
tion, as held by Vacaspati and Vivaranacharjya (vide 
Chapter 5). 
Vedantism as a philosophy has its origin in ana- 
lysis of experience and a deep- 
— is not seated pessimism—a pessimism based 
upon searching question into the 
meaning of the fleeting course of existence and 
failure to get a satisfactory solution in other directions. 
The human consciousness not being satisfied with 
the seen thinks deep to find out the meaning. of 
existence. So long as it has not its mission fulfilled, it 
cannot rest, the wailing within goads it on to find rest,— 
rest which it gets nowhere in empirical life. Such a 
pessimism is not a night-mare upon the human breast. 
It is a constant inducement to go deep within to find a 
solution. It leads on toa blessed optimism—an optimism 
not of the child, but of the seer, in whom the question has 
its answer, the doubt has its solution. The soul finds rest 
and peace in the beatitude of Identity. It becomes self- 
possessed, self-contained and self-delighted. Its mental- 
consciousness is no longer disturbed ; it feels a harmony 
everywhere—harmony within, barmony without. It is 
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just the stream of bliss. It is a silent flow of 
felicitous existence unperturbed by any external 
influence. - 


g “6 = benn M aa a p os ei a — — 
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We cannot close this chapter without considering for- 


a moment the important question of Free Will from the 

Vedantic standpoint. It is clear from the Vedantic 

doctrine of transcendence and quiescence of Being that 
* will does not belong to the self as 
reedom of will J ——— 

from the Vedantic an integral part of its being. The 

ape point: soul in itself as an identity of exis- 

tence is above all categories that can be applied to the 


phenomenal order. It transcends causal law and is * 


free existence. Therefore, if the controversy between 
freedom and determinism is ultimately the question as 
to self-activity being free from causal determina- 
tion or not, it may be answered that the question 
does not arise at all. The self in its essence is free from 
willing. Any conception of determination or freedom 
cannot be ascribed to it. Insofar as the willis an 
empirical fact it must be determined by the law of 
causation. Will is what we know and everything we 
know is within the empirical order and is rigidly deter- 
mined by the conditions of space, time, causality. The 
Vedantin, of course, maintains that there can be no action 
without motive (s<1) ; in so far every action is determined, 
But this determination is an act of rational choice and 
in this sense somewhat free. Vacaspati says that a person 
has the capacity of freely identifying himself with any 
course of action. The Sasfric injunctions or prohibitions 
present before us lines of actions. But they cannot influence 
our chdice which is free.t' The Kalpataru makes the same 


affirmation. Everyone has the capacity of freely acting ; 


* Fide Bhamati, p. 90, Jivaji’s Edition. 
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the vidhis and the nisedhas only hold up before us the 
lines of action sanctioned or not sanctioned by the 
Sastra,* 

The Vedantin maintains the predominance of reason 
(buddhi) over will or impulse and reason wants to assert 
itself in every action to see its conformity or harmony 
with the world of relations. Right conduct depends on 
right knowledge. The entire universe is a net- 
work of relations. Reason alone can understand the 
harmony of the universal order and can prescribe the 
right regulation of our conduct. To the Vedantists real 
freedom consists in the rational determination of our 
conduct. The Vedanta asserts the supremacy of reason 
over will. And in this constitutes real freedom, 
for reason belongs to our higher nature and is something 
more intimate to us and can regulate us in cosmic 
sense. Whenever we do anything which reason perceives 
as the right thing for us to doin the system of relations 
we, though strictly and logically determined, still feel to 
be free, for our individualistic and egoistie standpoint has 
been lost sight of and we feel an expansive movement of 
our being in such actions and, therefore, more free. In 
this sense, a child is more free than the tree, the tree more 
than the stone, the man more than the child, the saint 
more than anybody. We really feel ourselves determined 
when, in spite of the clear indication of reason, we go ina 
way contrary to it. The more we feel the impersonal 
indications of reason, the more we escape from the concert of 
agency, the more we are released from the fetters of ignorance 


. fafunfaaazta a aren fagdlsamaleqeaq sata, a4 gage 
faunani wafafaanicta ara naa (Bhamati.) 

awan wy aaatifa femia saaana, a fafafa- 
qa sağ: | 

2 qaan wel, Nirban Upanisad, 
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= 
and consequent action. In witness—consciousness we feel 
the transcendent isolation of the self, the freedom of 
indifference (as the self becomes clearly conscious of its 
transcendence over the phenomenal changes). Ignorance 
is the cause of our bondage and determination, and the 
more we realise the nature of our self as consciousness, the 
more we are withdrawn from the conflict of impulses, the 
more we feel ourselves free. Vedantism thus maintains the 
freedom of being, though, for the moment, the soul seems 
to be chained up in the bondage of phenomenal order. 
If the freedom of action is denied, the greater freedom 
of Being is retained. Tobe free one must know oneself, 
for one is essentially free, and that which is conducive to 
such knowledge helps one on towards freedom. When Will 
comes under the guidance and control of reason our 
conduct becomes somewhat free: WVedantism proclaims 
in no uncertain voice “f Virtue is knowledge, Ignorance 
is vice.” 

It will thus appear that essential freedom les in the 
attainment of knowledge and it is a question of degree— 
the more we get to ourselves, to our inner essence, the 
more we feel free. The more we get away from 
the centre of spiritual existence, the greater we feel 
the force of necessity and determination. Freedom is 
the possession of spirit. The more spiritual we are, 
the greater Is our freedom. The world of effects is 
governed by necessity. ‘The productive Being is free. 
Brahman has free move in the cosmic evolution ; the 
finite person, the reflection of Brahman, must be thought 
of as freely willing, if not freely creating. We must 
not suppose the uniformity of order immanent in cosmos 
to be a sign of determination, for order is not opposed to 
rational free choice and guidance. Itis the nature of a 
being essentially rational to move freely, though uniformly 
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or orderly. The argument from uniformity does not lend 

support to rigid determination. It is not inconsistent 
with the hypothesis of a rational choice. Brahman creates 
or evolves freely, and this freedom is not opposed to 
uniform order of becoming in cycles. ‘The finite person 
has no doubt the upadhi of Avidya ; still because of his 
transcendence in essence over Avidya, he must be thought 
of as a centre of power controlling himself and his desires 
and motives. If Brahman is absolutely free, finite units 
are relatively free in the sense of being somewhat deter- 
mined by Avidya and his freedom is greater when he 
attains to the stage of saksiz (witness) for there he 
perceives Avidya as upadhi, of which he can make use : 
in any way he likes. The Sruti also promises, that a 
spiritual entity as it grows in spiritual well-being gets 
freedom of movement. ‘The self-conscious existence is an 
intermediary between the state of absolute determination 
and complete freedom. The Vedantin thus accepts the 
possibility of a relative freedom. But it must be conceded 
that Vedantism thpugh it begins with and admits in some 
sense the freedom of will in its acceptance of the personality 
of finite units of conscious existence soon discovers that 
man’s freedom is not essentially the freedom of will, far less 
of action, but it is the freedom of Being, for, ultimately 
the Vedantin seeks to give up the sense of personality 
to realise the identity of Being. And he feels this kind of 
freedom can be attained more by giving up himself than by 
asserting his own. When the vision of transcendent 
existence appears, he feels clearly the quiescence of 
existence and feels the soul neither free not determined. 
To attain such a state he wants to give up all forms of 
willing, perceiving it to be no longer a part of self, but a 
fact in the empirical order. The Vedantic ideal of real free- 
dom consists in the extinetion of desires, the destruction of 
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ignorance. Before this state can be reached we try to 
identify our will with the cosmie force, which has capacity 
to carry us upward through the forsaking of individuality 
and the assertion of personality. 

We cannot ignore here the Vedantic divisions of Karma 
(more strictly—Aamya karma) into sancita, prarebdha and 
kriyamana. The sancita or the accumulated is karma done 
in previous births. It has not yet begun to bear fruits or 
operate upon the soul. The praraéd/a, the “ commenced ” 
is karma done in former births. It bas begun to produce 
results. The sériyamana is the present activity of the agent, 
destined to affect the soul in future births. The Vedantin 
recognises the free self-determination and holds every one 
responsible. for his action. The law of arma is stern 
and no one can escape the law, for every one is an 
active agent, and is creating a destiny well or ill 
for bim by his actions and thoughts. The Vedantin 
accepts the conception of self as active agent (empirically) 
endowed with the power of discrimination between right 
and wrong and the capacity of freely identifying 
itself with the one or the other. ‘“‘ The belief in the effect of 
self-discipline on 4arma is not merely a necessary postulate 
of theory of retribution but as well a chief condition of 
escape from the endless round of transmigration and all 
that go to make up the illusive phantasmagoria of life.” 
Vedantism throws all responsibility upon the agent for his 
deeds. It no doubt accepts a destiny for the individual 
but this destiny is the self-creation. Life is 
perpetual activity and our thoughts and deeds are 
forces that create for us an unseen possibility which 
bears fruit sooner or later. The Vedantin holds that these 
become, later on, forces that we cannot in any way transcend, 
We cannot escape them for they are our own creation. 
In this sense, man is the creatorof his own destiny. In 
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this light sancita and prarajdia karma can be regarded as 
the effect (visibly inoperative or operative) of the 
Kriyamana destined to bear fruits. 

God is the regulator of karmic effects, we, the creator. 
When different seeds produce crops in variety, the 
clouds cannot be held responsible for the difference, though ~ 
without the shower they cannot grow and be fructified. 
The seeds explain the differences, the shower, the 
fructification. God disposes of and distributes impartially 
the results of actions to their agents. He cannot be 
held responsible for the inequalities of capacities and 
conveniences, pleasures and pains. The stream of karma 
is eternal.’ . 

The karmic law to the Vedantists is one that cannot be 
broken. Even if the knowledge of identity is attained, 
the deeds already done must have their full effect. The 
intellectual illumination (identity) can putastop to the 
further course of life by destroying the germs of future 
xistence, but it cannot burn up the deeds which have 
commenced to bear fruit. Kuowledge can destroy 
‘accumulated’ karma, which has not begun to bear fruit. 
It can also destroy the future karma. The course 
of the present existence must fully run out before one can 
attain Videcha Kaibalya. According to some knowledge 
can mitigate the effect of Aarma ill or well, but it cannot 
immediately bring complete independence and liberation, by 
destroying the commenced Karma.” 

The author of the Yogavasistha, no doubt, agrees with 
our general conclusion that destiny is self-created—a . 
possibility reared up by our own thoughts and actions in 
the past. But if this destiny is a created pessibility,*® this 

i Vide Brahma Sutra 2. 1. 34 and Bhasya. 


3 Vide Brahma Sutra IV, 1, 19. 
2 Vide Yogabasistha, Book Chap. 9, Slokas 17-20. 
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ean be according tothe author, set aside tf one only tries. 
He seems to hold that the definite course of life (as deter- 
mined for it by his past actions) can be changed freely by 
self-determination and constant endeavour, The mould- 
ing of life’s course depends entirely upon our free will 
which is strong enough to upset the course destined by the 
previous sarma. l 

This conclusion upsets the general conclusion that the 
commenced arma cannot be destroyed. One is to reap 
its full consequence. To consider this point in detail we 
might divide Karmæ into two classes : 

(1) Karma for the sake of attaining the knowledge of 
Identity, and 

(2) Karma for the sake of progressive evolution. 

(1) One ean put forth one’s complete energies to attain 
knowledge, and one may be successful, but the seer 
is to reap the fruits of his own deeds done in the past 
life. Upon this point the VYedanfists from Sankar down to 
Madhusudhan agree. But still the knower, /rvanmudta, 
does not feel the sting of pleasure or pain so strongly as 
the ignorant feel, for he is within himself no longera 
person, but a seer, a witness— to him the facts of life 
are illusory. He feels them and feels not. This shows 
knowledge brings in a change in our life—it makes tarma 
ineffective practically though not literally. 

(2) The previous ‘arma creates a tendency in us 
and this tendency may be subsequently changed and 
life’s course may flow in another direction. , Even if it 
is thought possible this cannot be achieved at once ; some 
time must pass before one can eradicate the present 
tendency and replace it by a new one. It means the 
transformation of will. In some cases it is achieved 


ı Vide Gita Bhashya,— Chap. 4, Sloka 37. 
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only after a strong effort. lLife’s course to some extent 
must be run befote one can think of a change in 
the course of life. The law of karma in forming a 
destiny is effective, though the possibility of our creating 
further destiny is not precluded. But this ` possibility 
ean be not realised all at once. It indicates that the 
law of Aarma holds true in our mora llife. Man creates 
his own destiny and in fact is creating it every day. 
This does not make the previous Aarma inoperative. 

The Santara School does not accept the theory of grace. 

ie ablatay Oe erace No doubt we come across expressions 
not accepted by the in the Upanisads' which indicate 
Mrara the existence of the theory in 
them and which has received its full development 
in Vaigsnadism. ( aq nawra afena winaa). Vedantism 
cannot lend its support to such a doctrine, for it sees 
clearly that the bondage is self-creation, to be destroyed 
by the seeker himself by a clear, penetrative and 
discriminating consciousness. The well known passage 
in the Upanisad—Atman can be attained by on 
whom the Atman specially selects for its grace,— does not 
imply any theory of grace, forit means that one who 
accepts Atman in life can ultimately know it, one 
who forsakes everything and passes into the life of 
renunciation and deep meditation can ultimately 
realise the Identity of Being. The Absolute monism of 
Vedanta cannot accept Grace as causing liberation, for, 
it is logically incoherent with the central principle of 
the system of Identity. Salvation by grace presupposes 
the doctrine of eternal sin and the personalities of the 
finite and the infinite existences. But in the system in 


which the ultimate existence is will-less static consciousness 


ı Vide Setaswetara, Chap. I, i, xii, Ch. IIT, iv, v, Ch. VI, 10, 18, 23, 
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where the bondage is held to be not due to eternal sin but 
to ignoranee, the only possible way to get a release is to 
put aside the error of division and partial experience. 
There is no way of escape from the bondage save and 
except through Anowledge. The central teaching of 
Vedanta is “ know thyself.” Man is not a sinner from 
birth, requiring the intervention of grace directly through 
the Person of God Himself or indirectly through the 
person of inspired agents for salvation. 

While Vedantism dispenses with the necessity of special 
grace for redemption directly, it (more specially in its 
ancient form) lays emphasis upon the usefulness and 
importance of grace as helping us onward by purifying 
us and making us fit for the consummation. Really 
it is more prominent in the ancient Vedantic teachers, e.g., 
in Sankar, in Vidyaranya, ete., who insist upon the 
usefulness of devotion in the life of knowledge.' But 
even in this case the Vedantists do not believe in the 
theory of grace as the direct cause of liberation. It only 
indirectly helps us to acquire knowledge by promoting 
the habit of concentration and by purifying our mental 
being. It has even been pointed out by Sankara that 
the capacity of our receiving the grace of God is relative 
to our merit.” Man is to work out his own freedom 
and nothing can help him so much as his own intelligence 
and penetrative insight.“ 


. qHaaeaaA aa we. 
* In Book II, Chap. I, 36. 
3 Fide Book III, 2,4, 1, Sankar's commentary and Bhamai thereupon, 
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CHAPTER V. 


REALISATION AND FREEDOM. 


I have known the great effulgent Soul beyond 
darkness. Knowing it one crosses Death— 
there is no other way to proceed. 
(Svetaévetara) 
By knowledge they enjoy immortality. 


(Isa Upaniiad) 


We have at length come to the last part of our enquiry. 
We have seen what is the severe course of training which 
an adept has to go through to attain final liberation, and 
how again, in Vedantism the moral discipline has been 
subjected to an intellectual purpose. The moral and 
religious training prepares us for the transcendental teach- 

—* ings which in their way fashion the 
—— intellect to perceive Brahman imme- 
diately. We should now see what the Vedantin means by 
the knowledge of Bražłman and how he describes the state 
of freedom. Bra/man can never appear in its fullness of 
being in empirical consciousness as an object. 

The possibility of knowing Brahman as the — of 
knowledge is thus for ever excluded. Yet we cannot say 
that Brahman is completely unknown and unknowable. 
Brahman is immanent in experience. It is expressive 


_ of Nescience which screens it from our view. If we have 





igno orance regarding it, this ignorance cannot hide it 
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completely from our view but only its Identity and its 
Bliss. 

Of such a transcendental self we can speak only 
in negative terms. Our description of liberation will be 
naturally in empirical terms which cannot express it better 
than as the negation of concrete experiences. But no- 
body can describe the net result of such a process of denial 
and negation in concrete terms. Sankara himself has felt 
the difficulty of depicting the transcendental state of 
existence. ' 

“Brahman cannot be said to be one, for where is the 
second different from it; not to be alone, nor to be not 
alone ; not to be nothing, nor to be being, since it is 
oneness ; how can I describe such an existence which is 
established by the Vedanta.” Really any description 
of a transcendental existence in empirical terms will fall 
far short, for our mind in any stage cannot form 
a right conception of it and language fails to describe 
it. Such an existence can only be hinted at as the 
object of the undivided mental consciousness modified in 
the form of Identity. Madhusudhan Saraswati says,* 
“Though Atman is not an object of knowledge, still 
the ignorance regarding Atman» is set aside by the 

undivided but indeterminate mental 

In what sense Atman transformation. We may conveniently 
vr rg gba gd vache: ayn notice here the three stages in the 
process of modification of mental consciousness. The 
process is started. This is the first stage. Before it can 


— — — — — — — 
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take a firm hold upon mental consciousness, it must destroy 
the contrary modification of Anfakkarana in the form of 
the Samsara. This takes place some time after the process 
has begun. This is the second stage. The more the 
modification gains ground in us, the more we become 
self-introspective until at last the modification of mental 
consciousness itself dies out, and the self in its integrity 
reveals itself. This is the third stage. The third stage 
is proceeded by the negation of the manifold existence 
including the Vrettz itself. The first stage marks out the 
origin and the continuity of the vrrfti, the second, its 
final disappearance, the third is the stage of knowledge. 
Between the second stage and the expression of Atman 
in the third, if we can speak in such a way, there is no 
sequence in time. ‘They are simultaneous. Even if Aiman 
cannot be said to be known, its knowledge (in the sense 
of being indicated) may be furnished by the last stage of 
the transformation of mind-stuff. Atman is known only 
by implication as one invaribly associated with the denial 
of illusory forms of Avidya and of Avidya itself. And 
we have this denial in concrete form in the last (v.e., 
the second stage above indicated) stage of the writit 
which, after destroying the empiric concepts, is itself 
lost or destroyed. Strictly speaking, freedom or bondage 
cannot be attributed to Atman which by itself is eternally 
free. Nothing can restrict the freedom of self, for beyond 
it nothing exists. It is calmness and quiescence of exis- 
tence. The conception of freedom is relative to the con- 
ception of bondage. Freedom like restraint is an empirical 
conception and can be spoken of existences that were 





ı Vide Laghuchandrika—aqaaqe ame! zammas a aTa 
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previously in bondage. The bondage is indicated by our 
deep anxiety for fleshly existence, our anxious solicitude 
for earthly progress; freedom is indicated by utter 
indifference for the body and the 
Bondage or freedom : i 

attributed to Jiva and progressive evolution of self. It 
———— implies a clear vision of ourselves 
as distinct from the fivefold sheath. Indeed, the 
eonception of bondage and freedom is understood and 
felt by the intellect (Suddfz).1 When the mind-stuff is 
controlled by operations of a not-self, the finite ego feels 
itself determined bv circumstances and reaps the fruits 
thereof in the form of pleasure or pain. And when the 
mental consciousness is modified in form of Atman, it 
understands the nature of relative freedom as compared 
with its former state of bondage.* The habit of frequent 
meditation on the Identity brings it down from its nature 
as an abstract concept to a fact of direct and immediate 
cognition. We conclude: Realisation of freedom means 
the cessation of Avidya. Atman is itself free, bondage is 
only apparent. The knowledge of Atman as indicated by 
the last writfz implies the destruction of ignorance, or 

knowledge connotes the destruction of ignorance. 
Vedantism draws a distinction between the perception 
of Atman and the perception of concrete facts. In the 
perception of concrete things the mind-stuff goes out, 
takes on itself the determinate form of the object. The 





a — 


' Vide Upadesh Sahasri, 50. Parthib Prakarana,— 
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. object is technically said to be Falavapya. In the percep- 


i tion of Brahman, the mind-stuff does 
Knowledge of Atman not take any concrete form, for Brah- 

as diferent from the y ` 

knowledge of other man has none; Brahman is said to be 


ee —— VPrittivapya. Inthe former case the 
iw Vritti process set up is definite and ex- 

pressive of a concrete existence imply- 
ing the removal of the concrete ignorance, in the latter 
case the process set up is indeterminate and expressive of 
an abstract existence implying the complete destruction 
of ignorance. | 

A pot is the object of consciousness qualified by the 
destruction of ignorance due to the modification of mind- 
stuff in the form of the pot. We should note the elements 
of the process : 

(1) the mental consciousness goes out through the 
senses and takes on itself the form of a pot, 

(2) this modification removes the ignorance of the pot, 

(3) the invariable associate of the mental stuff, 4.0.5 

consciousness expresses the object. 

The process is somewhat different in the perception of 
Brahman. Brahman is the permanent hold (masara) 
of the destruction of Nescience. Here the mind does not 
go out through the senses, but is transformed in the 
form of Atman.' 

This modification puts an end to Ignorance or Ne- 
science and the consciousness accompanying the process 





1 Vide Pancadasi, Chap. VII, Slokas, 90, 91, 92. 
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is identical with the one expressed by the annihilation of 
Nescience, so that the modification is also destroyed with 
the removal of ignorance. Thus what exactly we mean by 
freedom cannot be made definite in the sense of knowing 
Atman, but ean be indirectly hinted at as a state of exis- 
tence indicated by the destruction of Ignorance. 

A doubt may be entertained that as soon as the trans- 
formation of mind-stuff in the form of Atman is lost, the 
knowledge of Afman also comes to an end. ‘This is not 
true. False ideas are set aside by true perceptions. 
And these perceptions cannot be replaced by false ideas. 
No doubt,even after the perception 
of identity the previous notion of 
the manifold existence usually retains a hold on the 
mind. But it makes no effect upon Atman. Change 
may take place in the modification of mind, but 
it cannot touch Atman, even remotely. Moreover, the 
impression that one gets in Nirvikalpic existence is too 
deep to be effaced, and though the empiric consciousness 
may return, it cannot make any change in the vision which 
one gets. The empiric consciousness does not then possess 
any serious meaning and the wise work unaffected by 
circumstances agreeable or disagreeable. It may be more 
in fitness to describe them as watching or witnessing the 
changes and movements of mind-stuff without being 
affected well or ill by them. Citsuki truly says,’ ‘* The 
false idea of silver, which is destroyed by the process set up 
in consciousness in the form—‘ this is not silver,—has no 
possibility of coming back upon it even after the process 


A doubt—set aside. 
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is destroyed. If, again, we mistake another thing for 
silver, this can again be set aside. But when the entire 
Nescience has been set aside by the modification of 
consciousness in the form of Afman there is no possibility 
of false ideas again getting hold over us.” 

We read in almost all books of Vedanta: Altman is 
the cessation of Ignorance, indicated as if known. When 
the indication is lost, it is still free.' 

We are now to consider how Nescience or Avidya is 
destroyed. Atman is expressive of the existence of Avidya, 
it cannot by itself destroy Avidya. Indeed it is expressive 

— of everything and does not contain in 
Ignorance: the factors fs transcendental nature anything to 
—— destroy ignorance, for, in so far it is 
transcendental, it has no relation with it, and in so 
far as it is immanent, it is expressive of the manifold 
including Nescience. Consequently Atman in itself 
cannot be destructive of it. But it can destroy 
ignorance through the undivided and continuous 
modification of mental consciousness in its own form. 
Just as the Sun, which is expressive of pieces of paper, 
can burn them up when its rays are focussed upon them 
through a glass, similarly Atman, which is expressive of 
a show of manifold being, can destroy it and its cause 
Avidya when it is helped by the continuous undivided 
modification. The Samsara or becoming is destroyed 
by the contrary tendency of the 
thought of identity. And this 
contrary tendency checks the habitual way of think- 
ing the world as real and independent of consciousness. 
This with the reflection of Atman is thought sufficient to 
(is 
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put a stop to the “flow” of Becoming. Hence it is 


said! that consciousness as reflected in the modification, 
or modification holding in it the reflection is the cause 
of the removal of Avidya. The Vedantist does not argue 
from an empirical fact to a transcendental reality but 
more properly from concrete existences to their nega- 
tion. The negation of becoming is non-distinct from the 
affirmation of Being. 

Some may contend that the modification of mind in 
the form of Afman is enough for the purpose. What is 
the necessity of introducing the other-element, the reflec- 
tion of Afman upon the modification ? In what way does 
it help us? Consciousness in itself is transcendental. A 
modification by itself is purely inert. Each of them 
separately cannot remove or destroy ignorance. The modi- 
fication of mind in the form of Afman and a reflection 
of consciousness upon that transformation expressing 
the different stages of the process are necessary for the 
removal and final destruction of Ignorance. 


No one should think that concrete transformation of 
mental consciousness is adequate to reveal Afman for 
it is not warranted to dispel Ignorance in totality. 
Nescience has two forms: (1) primal, and (2) secondary. 

Brakman is the object of the for- 
Why the transforma- A s 
tion in the form of mer and its knowledge would imply 
“thought — — the removal of primal ignorance or 
removing ignorance in Nirvikalpic Nescience. A concrete 
totality ? ; t- ; ; 
modification in no way can contribute 


to the removal of primal ignorance. To this end the 
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indeterminate modification of consciousness is necessary. 
Brahman is the object of this undivided transformation 
of consciousness (s@estaitafa)- No doubt in every percep- 
tion we have some knowledge of Being. Such knowledge 
is indirect. But the ideal of knowledge requires us to 
be knowing Brahman not in the manifestation, but in 
itself. And this requires a Vrefti in the form of Atman. 
Indeed, the Vedantists never deny that some knowledge 
of Brahman is implied in all knowledge and as such we 
are really living, moving and thinking in it; still the 
knowledge of Brahman as Anandam or Bliss requires the 
perception of identity. 


What then do we mean by the removal of Ignorance ? 


What is meant by What is the exact significance ? 
the destruction of igno- 
rance ? 


Avidya is empirically real. We can conceive it (the 


T AT E AEN denial) in three ways :— 


(1) The denial of empirical order with its root cause is 


different from Afman. sim saner- 
(1) The negation 
co-existing with con- faafa:. 


sciousness. 

The negation of Avidya like its position is empirical 
and does not touch the transcendent reality of Brahman. 
But this negation cannot be real, for it admits of two real 
existences—Brahman and the negation of empirical 
existence—not unreal or purely imaginary or illusory, 
for an imaginary being cannot be conceived to be really 
existing and being destroyed, nor both real and unreal, 
for they are mutually contradictory and exclude each 
other; not purely mysterious (¢.g., rope—serpent) for 
everything mysterious has its existence in Avidya, and if 
liberation in the sense of destruction of Ignorance be 
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conceived as mysterious it will presuppose the continuity 
of Avidya in liberation. Hence Anandatodhacharyya con- 
ceives and describes the destruction of Avidya as some- 
thing different from all these and yet not identical with 
Atman,—something implying the denial of concrete 
modes of existence, itself a blank ora barren negation of 
existence unable any longer to hold up a show of 
existence. ' 

(2) Some say that the negation of Avidya is different 
from Atma n, though the negation in itself like Avidya is 
a mysterious existence. The negation of Avidya is to 
be conceived just like its position as a mysterious entity 
considered empirically. 

The negation of Nescience—another form of existence— 
is inherently incapable of producing an illusory existence. 
The state of liberation would imply the simultaneous 
existence of Atman in its integrity and a negation which 
is mysterious in nature.“ 

(3) Yet another description is possible. The destruc- 
tion of Aridya is identical with the attainment of know- 
ledge.” When Ignorance is dispelled by the knowledge of 





— — — — — 


de Nyaya Makaranda, pp. 353 to 355— 4q W ufmsa ale: 
su ules naamaa ofciadt fasta aa «faa facta 
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ai aw: SEASISAS TAHITI yaiua a fadigieaas | 


2 Vide Sidhantalesa :-— Twa waan mafaia a arairarra a a · 
auai afaq wefan sf ae qa yañ agaaa 


wfaera fa saaana: | 
s. Vide Adwaita Cinta-Kaustav, p- 10, gA aaga: | 
qaaa ata Fa, a MSA AHANY: | afaasia 
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Vide Chapter III, the Vedantic Theory of Abahara. 
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Identity what remains is the purity of being without any 

form of modification. The destruetion 
anA with con. of Avidya is the negative description 
aciousness. of the attainment of knowledge, It 

is not different from Atman, even 
empirically. This theory would maintain that since, besides 
Atman, nothing truly exists except the empirical forms 
due tothe ignorance of Atman and since ignorance in its 
nature is an empirical existence, the negation of ignorance is 
not an entity—it is indicative of the transcendent existence 
of Atman and the knowledge thereof. The position of an 
empirical mode of existence may imply some positive 
conception of Avidya, without which this very mode connot 
be conceived as an object in experience, for none can 
think of even an apparent existence issuing out of nothing. 
But when any such illusory existence is denied, we 
have not merely the impression of a negation left upon 
consciousness, but of something positively existing as 
its background. The negation of Avidya is not by itself, 
a reality apart from Atman—it is Atman itself for the 
position of Avidya is taken in empirical sense ; its 
negation, in transcendent sense. To understand the import 
of this conception we should bear in mind the Vedantic 
conception of AčĀava or non-existence as identical with 
the support and not in any way related to it. Applying 
this law, we get, the negation of empirical existence 
as identical with its locus, Brahman. 

OF these three forms of deseription of the state of 
liberation the first two may be taken as of one kind, the 
latter of a different kind. The first type may be regarded 
as conceiving the negation of Avidya in empirical sense, 
the second type may be regarded as conceiving the negation 
of Avidya in transcendental sense. ‘The first admits of 
some form of duality in the conception of a blank negation 
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co-existing side by side with the transcendental existence 
of Atman. The second does not admit of any such duality. 
It also conforms to our ordinary experience. When the 
false appearance of a serpent is set aside by the removal of 
ignorance we no longer perceive the serpent but the rope. 
It will no doubt be a circumlocution to say that we do 
not see tbe rope, but the negation of serpent. The 
negation of serpent is nothing different from the rope, 
for, the serpent, strictly speaking, has no existence, but is 
only an appearance of existence and as an appearance it 
is nothing real, and its negation cannot be taken to be 
real. Similarly when the totality of experience is denied, 
the negation or the denial has no existence beside the 
permanent background—the self or Aiman. The reality 
that is noticed in appearances is not the reality of 
appearance, but in so far as it is real, it is the reality of 
Being ; the appearance is only illusory. The appearance 
seems to be real, for it stands apparently identified with 
the background, vefz.—Reality. Avidya as the material 
cause of the universe is real in the sense of causing the 
appearance of manifoldness. In fact standing on the 
empirical level of consciousness we cannot call it a pure 
negation, for pure negation cannot be instrumental in 
the bringing out of manifold modes and forms. The first 
two alternatives keep up the somewhat positive character 
of Avidyaand regard its negation as something empirically 
different from Atman (waana wigan faa: a 
saraeq:). The negation in the sense of destruction is a 
positive existence, having a definite beginning but no end 
(aaa). It originates in time, but preserves its con- 
tinuity through eternity, as if the negation of a thing is 
as much real as the thing itself. The second alternative 
emphasises the fact that between the empirical and the 
transcendental existences there is no intermediate stage of 
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being, so that the denial of the empirical necessarily implies 
the position of the transcendental, for what is this empirical 
mode of existence but the ignorance of the transcendental ? 
When we acquire the knowledge of the transcendental 
existence, the empirical or phenomenal dies a natural 
death. We may require Nescience to explain the course 
of the fleeting existence and empirically we do conceive 
it as a positive fact of experience. But when we are 
engaged in the contrary process of seeing through appear- 
ances—we resch a finality in the process when we fail 
to see anything but Being and Blessedness. We have 
seen already that according to Vedantism we think of 
manifoldness only to deny it subsequently to understand 
the complete integrity of existence. Position has, therefore, 
less value in Vedantism than negation and if the former 
is taken in empirical sense, the latter must be understood 
in transcendental sense. And in the transcendental 
sense the last denial is identical with the first affirmation. 
Ignorance may seem to us as something positive, but 
with advance in knowledge it appears 
as mysterious—and with complete 
enlightenment it vanishes. To retain the denial and 
negation of Avidya as a mode of existence side by side 
with the most positive of beings is to violate the law of 
parsimony and to make a simple conception complex. 
We conclude that freedom implies negatively the 
destruction of ignorance, positively the attainment of 
light. 

When the adept has attained freedom, we expect to 
find him in a state of transcendental consciousness purely 
unconscious of the empirical order, for to him the empirical 
order has neither value nor any existence. His vision is no 
longer obscured by Ignorance and the empirical order with 
its variety of phenomena cau have no meaning for him. 


Conclusion. 
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‘Such a state of consciousness can hardly be described 
in positive terms, for it surpasses all 

Dne description. In the Afmaprobodh- 
opanisat a beautiful picture of such a 

state has been outlined, a free translation of which is 


given below :— 


My Nescience is dissolved, I am now consciousness 
itself stripped of all fickleness. 


My sense of personality is eclipsed, the sense of the 
distinction between the individual and the uni- 
versal self has been lost to me. 


I am not distinct from the absolute self, Sastric 
injunctions and prohibitions are inapplicable to 
me. 

The perception of the different stages of empirical 
existence is extinguished in me—I am now 
consciousness of bliss in widest commonalty 


spread. 


I am distinct from a witnessing consciousness, I am 
fixed and established in my own glory. 


I am devoid of old age, and decay, I am above the 
strife of contending parties. 


I am alone, and constant, I am the very image of 
‘ purity ’ and ‘ Nirvan.’ 

I am without a body, or birth, I am only the essence 
of being, I am pure, I am one without a 

- second, I have lost the threefold sheath, I 
am enlightened and free, I am a wonder of 
existence. 


I am pure, the inmost essence of myself, I am 
eternal consciousness, I am the ultimate truth, 
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I am the very image of consciousness and 
bliss. * 


Sometimes an adept is seen to reach such a transcen- 
dental summit of being and to continue existing therein. 
To him the empirical order of existence is lost for good. 
He is said to be awakened from the illusory vision. With 
the perception of Identity is promised 
the freedom from the fetters of 
ignorance. Avidya with all its effects 
is completely destroyed and the possibility of the dream of 
personal existence is altogether lost. Such an adept is 
said to have attained Vidaikaibalya freedom of aloneness 
accompanied by the forsaking of flesh and of future life. 
Some define Videhkaibalya as the denial of all possibility 
of a future birth. Such a state is simultaneous with the 
perception of Identity. In order that one should attain 
Videhamukti one should forsake the fleshly covering the 
moment when one has the clear vision of Identity. The 
Karmic seeds leading to future birth have been destroyed 
by knowledge and the past deeds have had their full 
fruition, and there remains nothing in the individual to 
cause the continuity of personal existence.” The Videha- 


Types of liberated 
Souls. 
(1) Videhmnkta. 


Co O T — — — — — 





s Vide Atmaprobodha U panisat—Slokas, 1-1 ', Chapter 2. 
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muktas pass into the calm and are lost for the empirical 
order.t He shakes off his artificial personality. (fa@eaae4,) 
An adept attains the knowledge of Identity. He does 
not feel the existence of manifold beings. Still does the 
. sense of manifoldness come upon him 
implying a loss of and a break in 
the continuity of his transcendent existence. Such souls 
‘are said to have attained J/theration-in-life. ‘The constant 
meditation on the identity of existence pursued with 
vigorous devotion produces a flow of thinking in a 
direction contrary to the habitual one causing the revelation 
of Aiman in its transcendent glory. The sense of perso- 
nalitv, no doubt, vanishes; but from such a stillness of 
transcendent consciousness sometimes the adept is seen to 
return to the consciousness of the empirie manifold. The 

stream of personal existence is still kept in-flowing by the 

acquired tendency due to the course of life and ‘adaptation 

in previous existences. When the soul, liberated in life, 

has run the entire course of the present earthly existence and 

reaped the fruits of Praravdha or “commenced” Karma, 

it passes into the freedom of aloneness after death. The 

difference between the Ignorant and the Wise is that the 

former regard the manifoldness as real and is attached 

to it, the latter know it to be false or illusory. It is to 

the knower an appearance, a dreamlike existence—the false 

notion of its being a reality has been denied, but the 

remembrance thereof lasts for sometime (aifwarqata). Even 

toa Jzvanmukta nothing is real but Afman, for to him ts 


(2) Jivanmoakta. 


lost the sense of an independent reality beyond self. Truly 


— — — — — — —— — 
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it is said,* “This knowledge is non-different from its 
object. The object of knowledge is knowledge. Hence the 
knower is free from any pulse of desire or aversion.” To 
the seer, nothing is acceptable, nothing unacceptable, 
for to him nothing really exists but an undivided bliss 
and consciousness. To him the construction of concepts 
and the world of values are meaningless. Ignorance 
in its totality is destroyed by the attainment of knowledge. 
There is no possibility of thinking that it is being lost by 
degrees.? 

The form of renunciation known as Fidvat Sannyasa 
should not be confounded with the state of liberation in 
The distinction be. lfe- This kind of renunciation is 
tween Vidvat San- conducive to the fixity of existence 
ownage aii inthe consciousness of Identity. It 

becomes necessary to eradicate all 
desires and to destroy the mental being. Renunciation 
is thought desirable and actually sought to bring in 
complete rest and tranquillity.” Both of them, ¢#e 
Jivanmukta and the Vidvrat Sannnyasi, have attained the 
consciousness of Identity, but the VFidvat Sannyasin 
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stands in need of some culture to attain Jivanmukti. The 
former is a stage leading on to the latter, wherein 
knowledge is attained with the killing of desires and of 
the mental being. 


Indeed in any form of liberation nothing remains buta 
positive consciousness of Bliss. The life of knowledge is 
contrary to the life of action which implies a sense of 
duality and a constant adaptation to the environment. 
The knowledge of identity, if it is once attained, does 
not fail to put a check upon the course of active life. 
But still in some cases where the life-current is strong 
involving fruition of some pre-natal deeds in the immediate 
future, the knowledge of Atman cannot permanently 
destroy the usual tendency to active adaptation. ' 


The fact of a liberated soul coming down to the level 
of empirie consciousness requires the hypothesis of the 
existence of Avidya as a residual phenomenon. An objec- 
tion may be put forward : how can we speak of the destruc- 
tion of Avidya when the empirical order seems to have a 
meaning to, and a hold upon, the liberated soul? How, 
again, if we once grant the actuality of attaining know- 
ledge, can we speak consistently of Avidya superimposing 
the illusory shọw of manifold existence upon the liberated 
AS n pri soul? The author of the Sankshepa 
forth by Sarbajnat- Sarirak, Sarbajuatmunt, denies the 
ee state of existence called (/r4eratton-tn- 
life. He asks, how one can consistently assert that Avidya 


— — — — — — — - — 


. This is generally expressed by saying that the consciousness of 
Identity can destroy the possibility of a future birth by burning ap 
ignorance, the Sancita and the Kriyamana Karma- the inner poten- 
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(Sanker) chap. IV, 37- 
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is destroyed when its effects still persist. If the cause is 
destroyed, the effect should simultaneously cease to exist. 
How again, does there arise the possibility of Avidya 
getting a hold upon the liberated soul? To put the thing 
more clearly how can we speak of liberation in life, since 
liberation implies the perception of identity and the for- 
saking of flesh—the threefold sheath of the soul. The 
author thinks that with liberation ends the continuity of 
personal existence, and to be consistent, the possibility 
of personal existence again reappearing must also be 
denied.! 

To this it may be replied that the conception of 
liberation-in-life is not altogether improbable. We have 
seen already that Avidya has twe effects: (1) obscuration, 
and (2) distention. Liberation in life connotes that the 
effect of Avidya ceases permanently. Really the 
adept has felt the transcendence of soul 
and a clear discriminative knowledge 
still persists. The clear vision of the soul as reality 
is never lost in a liberated soul though it seems to be 
conscious of an empirical existence.* It is, therefore, 
more correct to say that Avidya no longer persists, 





Sankshepa Sariraka. 4, 39. 


232 Prakastman says that a Jivanmukta is generally aware of and 
directly feels the Identity. He occasionally feels it not, when the 
irical sense gets a hold upon him aa the effect of long-acquired 
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but its effects in the form of tendencies still continue in 
operation. The Jivanmusta after the preception of identity 
continues to feel the apparent existence of concrete 
things. Once the truth is perceived, a tendeney is 
set up which retards the natural and common habit of 
thought. But it requires some time to put a complete 
stop to the process of thinking and living to which 
we are usually accustomed. The capacity of Avidya to 
keep away truth is destroyed. We cannot, therefore, 
say that dAvidya has still an existence. What really works 
upon us is the effect of previous adaptation which after 
some time is spontaneously lost. '? 


This conclusion about liberation in life is a matter of 
technical dispute among the Vedantic thinkers. Whether 
even after the destruction of Avidya in one capacity, the 
other capacity exists is a matter of nice theoretical 
analysis. But as the effect of constant culture, it is 

not impossible to reach a state of 

Conclusion. A 
existence whence the panorama of 
wosmic existence seems to be a shadowy and unsubstantial 
appearance vanishing in the glory and the freshness of 
perpetual light. ‘The mind within gets an altogether 
different colouring and never sets a value upon the mani- 
fold of experience. The whole existence appears as illu- 
sory and the soul comes within the direct vision of the 
adept. Such a state is highly delightful. It is a source 
of unbounded joy in comparison with which other forms 
of pleasure dwindle into insignificance. The experiences 
of such a state are too deep for words, they are feelings 
too sublime to find any expression. Call it liberation or 


— ll — — 
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anything. But there is no question that in such occasional 
visitation of the living soul “thought is not, it expires in 
blessedness and love.” And these visitations are inform- 
ant of the existence of a transcendental bliss and con- 
sciousness. 

But we must be careful not to make any difference 
in the conception of freedom, be it liberation complete 
or liberation in life. The conception of freedom is 
identically one. It does not matter whether it is imme- 
diately followed by the forsaking of flesh or by the 
continuity of it, as it makes no difference in the quality 

of water being water, be it calm 
NSE ardent citer- Freedom is one and 


ence exists between n OF wavy- 
on — Vi- identical implying the transcendence 
equally free. Thedis- of Aiman over flesh, whether Atman 
Somon: ey adage vy; is conceived to be existing in or 
dehamukta as drawn out of flesh. Once one attains the 
ny lg aaa spiritual vision the possibility of 
confusion of Atman with body, of reality with appearance, 
dies for ever and whether the empirical facts enter into 
knowledge or not, the vision of truth is never lost. 
Had there been any possibility of enjoying the concrete 
joys of life in a state of liberation in life there would 


have been a chance of difference in the conception of 


freedom. One who is liberated in life has no cause of 


either enjoyment or depression for pleasures or pains of 
flesh (just like one who forsakes the body in 
liberation). So far as liberation is concerned both are 
equally free, for both have realised the conception of 
self as one undivided bliss. 

An effective distinction has been brought out in the 
Yogabasistha between Jivanmukta and Videhamukta. Both 
are free from earthly desires and are not affected hy 
the mental being which is completely destroyed in the 
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Fidehamukta, destroyed in reality as well as in form, but 
partially destroyed in the Jtvanmukta,—destroyed in 
reality (z.¢., in its practical effect) but not in form." In 
the former case the mjnd with its effect is completely 
destroyed, in the latter case, the mind exists, but its effect 
is lost upon consciousness. 

We conclude: A Jivanmukta has no desire, no action 
in any real sense. He is really conscious of the trans- 
cendence though the life and the thinking process continue 
to work in the usual way. It cannot make any difference 
in the clear knowledgeof identity. The course or direc- 
tion of his life and activity is determined by the latent 

tendencies. No definite law can be 

ria aaa stated down as to how a Jivanmuskta 
should behave himself. Madhusudhan Saraswati in his 
exposition of the Gtia says—‘‘ There is no definite law as to 
how a person should act when he comes down from the 
state of transcendental existence for his conduct is directed 
by the natural bent of mind and the forces of 
environment.” Examples are given of /Jagnavalkya 
who forsakes the active life and enters into fourth 
stage of lifc, and of Janaka who leads a life of useful 
activity. The vision of identity makes them utterly 
indifferent to the environment. They remain unaffected 
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by the force of circumstances good or evil, the sastric 
or ethical injunctions and prohibitions have no 
meaning for them. They love but love not, they 
kill but kill not. *A knowerif he kills does not really 
kill.” 

But this is what we can infer deductively from the 
general train of thought of Vedantism. The rule that 
every one who has seen the light of identity should be 
indifferent to every worldly concern 
does not find its application in every 
concrete case. We have two types of liberated soul: (1) A 
class mostly indifferent to all concerns of life and hidden 
in the mood of thought of Atman. They are really lost 
to the world and centered in the bliss of an awakening 
existence. Indeed they have a course of empirical 
existence, but in it they are mostly unconcerned. (2) A 
class actuated by a universal sympathy due to the 
perception of the all-pervasiveness of Being. With 
such liberated souls the will and tendency of being helpful 
to others are natural. In some cases we can notice that 
they have a natural bent of mind in this direction 
if we only trace their life-history. The perception of 
truth has a direct effect in widening the scope of 
practical sympathy. It has a force of expansion. The lives 
that have attained the consummation are actuated by no 
mean selfish desire, but always by a cosmic sense to do 


Types of Jivanmukta. 


good to others. In fact they feel the vastness of existence“ 
and their action is stimulated by the one desire of — + 


serving others. They live for others, because others are a 
part and parcel of the cosmic existence. They love others, 
for in them they find the identity of Being. In this 
way they work and move freely without any sense of 
restraint until the oecasion arises when they enter 
into the Deep and forsake the flesh and the acquired 
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personality. The Jivanmuktiviveka and the Tatwanusandhan 
Wale aaia of have laid down certain duties for 
Jivanmukta.'* the Jivanmukta : : 


(1) duty to his own self: (1) to preserve the know- 
ledge of Identity, to leave no room for doubt by 
the constant meditation upon Atman known as 


Tapa. 


(2) duty to others: (1) to teach those that are fit for 
instruction, 

(2) and thus help to preserve 

knowledge for the good of 
humanity. 


These duties are meant for the second type of the libe- 
rated souls who are still active and have not fully passed 
into the life of silence and complete indifference like the 
first type. 

A question arises how men who are going through the 
same course of discipline to attain the same kind of know- 
ledge differ among themselves even after the illumination. 
The only possible answer is that the Jivanmuéta can impose 
a task freely upon himself (e.g., to uplift humanity, to 
preach the gospel of truth), but he can give it up whenever 
he desires it and enter into the Nirvanic calm. ‘The 
author of the Jogatasistha has set aside this apparent 
difference between the two types by introducing three 
progressive stages in the life of complete fulfilment. 
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The life of Enlightenment has been divided into seven 


stages, of which the first three are 
—— — stages stages of culture and preparation, 

the rest are progressive stages of 
knowledge. The following are the stages :— 


The first one is an intense desire to realise the con- 
sciousness of Identity. 

The second one is the stage of discrimination of the 
reality from the appearance—the truth from the 
illusion. 

As the effect of the above two, we have the third stage 
called Zanumanasa—the tendency of mental consciousness 
to go away from its natural occupation. The mind be- 
comes keenly introspective and introspection becomes 
easier owing to the intense thirst after knowledge and to the 
power of discrimination which has the direct effect of pro- 
ducing a general aversion to the natural accommodation 
and habit of life. 


In the fourth stage the adept attains the complete _ 
knowledge of Identity or Being. It is called Sattvapatte. 
The stages that follow are stages of Jivanmukti where 
the intensity of tranquillity and peace varies directly 
with amount of absorption in and concentration upon 
Atman. 


In the fifth stage, the adept, as the result of the tran- 
scendent vision, becomes free from all attachment to the flesh 
and desires pertaining to it. It is called Asansatéi. He is 
always clearly conscious of his isolation though some- 
times he appears as engaged in outward or external 
activities. | 

In the sixth stage the adept is full of the consciousness 
of Identity and hardly perceives the existence of anything, 
besides Brahman. It is called Padartha Vabini. 


-< 
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In the seventh stage he is absorbed in the consciousness 
of Identity and is completely lost to the empirical order. 
It is called Turyyaga—the stage of final consummation. 

The seeker feels and clearly apprehbends the truth of 
Identity in the fourth stage. Up to the fifth stage the 
liberated soul can freely impose any task upon itself. 
There is still the possibility of active initiation. The 
second type of liberated souls belong to this class. 

In the sixth stage the seer forgets his personality and 
remains in the state of transcendent isolation if he is not 
disturbed from without. The possibility of a break in the 
continuity of transcendent consciousness due to any active 
initiation from within is completely destroyed, though the 
possibility of such a break from without still exists. 

In the seventh stage the seer passes into the calm and 
there remains no cause, inner or outer, of returning to 
empiric consciousness. He has attained the quiet of 
Nirvana completely. '! 

Logie apart, if we look to life we can readily under- 
stand that the fourth stage cannot be the final stage in 
the life of knowledge. One may pass into the silence 


1 Fór reference, vide Jivanmukti Viveka, pages 90-95, Vicar- 
candradoya, the last Chapter, Jogabasistha, the Book VI, 120 — 
maamaa: MRANA fae ae | 
waa afaanarm area a ait: 1 
aman ritena sata HHA | 
fand squlara mamn faeaiferar 1 
yg sfamaaeer nafa qg | 
qiguan sta w sa refa i 
eeaaeaqurs ast wafa Hafan | 
SITS RAAT Hynsewfeta: wi 
aaaea aftae Fae | 
Saal gwa Sten aaa alan Haq n (Jogabasistha) 
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but one cannot remain long therein. The Jivanmukta 
is to go through a course of discipline to bring in the 
ultimate consummation and this becomes possible only 
when he has the immediate vision of this oneness in 
everything of the empiric order. He actually feels within 
himself the truth of Identity. He still requires to feel 
the oneness of Being through the cosmic existence. The 
cosmic life is to be understood and directly felt as identical 
with Delight, every mode of existence as a part and 
pareel of his own self, for the self is Delight. The 
mere intellectual understanding of the oneness has to 
be assimilated in life to secure the permanent fixity of 
Existence in Bliss by completely doing away witb the 
realistic bent of mental being. In the fifth stage the 
adept by an intellectual sympathy feels the all-pervasive- 
ness of Bliss. He enters into the ‘ bliss-mine.” There is 
no longer the keen intellectual discrimination. Intuition 
displaces discrimination. In this stage the adept acquires 
the power of directly comparing the Bliss of Nirvikalpic 
existence with the Bliss of Sabikalpic existence—of 
the bliss of Identity with the bliss as manifested in 
variety. In the sixth stage he apprehends the Identity 
of Bliss co-existent with the variety of Bliss. He 
has an existence purely meditative. In the height of 
meditation he understands himself to be the stream of 
Bliss-Existence in which the ripples of Delight appear and 
disappear. This is the stage where one understands the 
deep-significance of life as čřča in Bliss. When one has 
made the most of such a life, when the inner being has its 
deep satisfaction in the fullness of life in variety, the vision 
of the immanent oneness dawns more clearly upon conscious- 
ness paving the way for passing into the silence of tran- 
scendence in the seventh stage. The adept in the fourth 
stage is called Brahmadtt, in the fifth stage is called 
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Brahmatit bara, in the sixth, Brahmabitbariyan, in the 
seventh Brahmadbitbaristha.* 

The Neo-Vedantists would naturally fight shy of the 
above conclusion. Let by the rigid logie of absolute 
monism they cannot naturally accept the possibility of 
enjoying Bliss in variety -in the fifth stage. MKrisnananda 
Saraswati in his Sidhanta Sidhanjanam has put different 
meanings on the terms S&rahmadtit, Brahmatitébara, 
Brahmabit-dariyan and Brahmabit-baristha., 

These words according to him indicate the intensit, of 
ilevotion in the stage of culture but do not denote any 
difference in the life of knowledge. One who has finished 
hearing discourses on Identity is callad Brahmatit. One 


i gaya: MATEA SRETEAI | 
Aaea aA agn aAA I 
gaufa iari si an aR | 
qaaa ast aa gam ETN i 


Jsa aquafaat nA amara) qasanan aaa 
Haaataraaez | aa afaa aaa afamada Hq- 
al qaa aaan afagäl disi anit amfage: : 
qaa miedu afaa Asi amaz) aafaa 
aqiaaieaaiatcaaiediaa | 

* Vide Manduka Sruti, 3. 1.4. Taitiriya-Brahmanandaballi 7, 8, 
Virapakshapanchasika—Chapter IV, Slokas 42, 43, 44. 

ASH azma naga Rma Ai S| 
amire feas fafa aware ne au 
sufaat aa faaan: ge emaa | 
aiaa aaan afa o>: ge ween 


oo gage waa aff ga wat aama fafafaaaa 
gafada a q aq udtaa aae nel aca Praag Panua wafa, 
sága amat setetaaqqaeats feanfefas aaen azPnafa, 
gafar @ aa fafauatfa: (Page 23, Virapakshapamohasika.,) 
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who is engaged iu critical reflection and free from the 
natural doubt about the existence of Atman is Brahmadit- 
bara. One deep in meditative penetration is called 
Brahmabit-bariyan. One who is conscious directly of the 
truth of Identity is Brahmadit-daristha." 

It may be doubted whether a. liberated soul when he 
has forsaken the fleshy existence still continues to work in 
cosmic sense. This hypothesis is denied by the affirmation 
of Vedantism that in the transcendental purity of being 
nothing exists but consciousness and blessedness. 

It should be noticed here that those who adhere to the 
doctrine of the empiric-soul (exclusive of separate souls) 
can also maintain the possibility of liberation in life. 

Here, again, the world-soul through 
The possibility of Vedantie culture may attain a state 
jivanmukti recognised: 3 | 
(1) Fromthe stand- of existence where the world seems 
point ot eee ib an illusory show. It is also 
an attempt to get liberation complete but the liberation 
of such a soul would mean the disappearance of the world 
process once for all. But since the world process is still 
in existence, we cannot ascribe complete liberation to 
such a soul, for this would suggest the co-existence 
of the transcendental consciousness and the empirical 
consciousness even in the state of liberation. But 
this existence of the empirical - self is no obstacle 
to the transcendental nature of Atman. It cannot 
be any bar to its being transcendentally free. The 

O Ő - —— — 

' Fide Sidhanta Sidhanjanam, Part I, page 83. 

zau faawt anfaq: aaa nast awfaec:, fana amram 
feu fetaaswan: Praa af S maa aAa arereanic- 
Taa... -aa mR A rana niagara 


adaami gafa amA afesisfirttaa—araea: naraca | 
` Vide Sidhanta Sidhanjana, Part I, page 83. 
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possibility of the world soul attaining liberation is not 
denied. Otherwise the axiom of identity will be com- 
pletely useless and meaningless. But it is asserted that 
when such a self, in which is contained the world of 
‘existence, attains liberation by constant meditation upon 
the principle of identity the whole order of complete 
existence comes to an end. Nobody can strictly 
maintain that any particular body has attained freedom 
for in this conception there is no particular “any ” body 
but only one body. This conclusion is forced upon us by 
the theory that Nescience is an existence having no definite 
beginning though an end of it is sought and thought 
possible. At least from the Vedantie standpoint it is not 
improbable. “ Brahman envolves the cosmic process by 
its own ignorance and gets liberation by its own knowledge. 
This does not seem impossible from the standpoint of the 
doctrine of oneself.” 

The other theories of finite units of existence as 
reflected or divided consciousness ascribe some distinct 

* reality to finite selves. We can think 

(2) From thestand- of them as attaining freedom in life. 

ain —— And their freedom does not conflict 

with or retard the course of the world 

process which remains real to those that have not attained 
knowledge. 

But we must be careful enough not to consider such a 
state of realisation as something obtained which was not 
previously in sight, as something newly wrought in the 
course of evolution. It is not an effect produced by any 








ı Vide Citauki :— 
age afan awa dati) afan = qe a cafe gen 
afac, Page 345. 
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cause which has been long ata distance from us. This 
freedom if accepted would make it 
The conception of an object of transitory concern. For 
the gradaal realisation 3 : | : : 
— doniad. whatever is accepted as having an 
origin in time must be conceived as 
dying in time. Sucha conception would shear away all 
the charm of the promise of an eternal life. In the growth 
of being our vision may be drawn towards a perfect state of 
manifestation as the ideal. But can we think consistently 
of any state where we get perfection in manifestation? 
Perfection is infinite, Manifestation implies limit; they are 
contradictory and mutually exclusive in their import. 
Manifestation implies an expression of being in space and 
time. The Vedantic perfection is not a state that can be 
attained progressively. It is not something which grows 
every day. It is from the nature of the case one, of which 
we are already in complete possession. It is a permanent 
existence, though for the moment, it seems to be out of 
sight. We come to realise it and its permanence by 
destroying ignorance. It is no perfection, but emancipation. 
A question arises:—how are we to characterise this 
state of liberation? Is it to be described in negative or 
in positive terms? There seems to be a complete diver- 
gence of views on this point among 
Liberation—a posi- the Indian thinkers. The one point 
tive or a negative con- : > 2 } 
ception. in which the six systems of Philo- 
sophy agree is that freedom is obtain- 
ed by the knowledge of Atman though they offer different 
descriptions of it. And their ideas of liberation differ 
accordingly. There are chiefiy two conceptions : (1) the 
conception of liberation as freedom 
—22 peperen study from pain, and (2) the conception of 
liberation as realisation of blessedness- 
The former is a negative conception, the latter a positive 
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one. The first alternative is ae | by the Natyaytkas and 
the Mimansakas generally, the latter by the Vedantin. 
The Mimansakas hold that liberation is the absolute 
cessation of the body caused by the 
(1) Mimanasaka. disappearance of Dharma and Adharma. 
It is a negative conception. Other- 
wise, they assert, it (liberation) cannot be eternal. It is 
not a mere escape from pain but also an escape from 
pleasure. It is, no doubt, the existence of Atman in itself ; 
but since in such a stete the Atman is devoid of the mind 
and senses, it cannot have any knowledge of itself or of 
others. Bliss or Anandam is an experience requiring the 
functioning of mind and senses. And since it is accepted 
that in liberation none of them can exist with Atman, 
Atman has no possibility of knowing itself in a state of 
blissful existence.’ 
Sankhya and Patanja/a hold that liberation is existence 
in one’s own self effected by a clear 
(2) Sankhya. discriminating consciousness between 
Purusha avd Prakriti. A clear dis- 
crimination of the self from the non-self is invariably 
followed by the destruction of A/esas and Karmas which 
are sources of ignorance and _ = suffering.* From this 
standpoint too, the ideal in life is to put an end to all 
miseries and sufferings by obtaining a discriminating 
knowledge leading on to transcendent existence. The self 
is consciousness, (gf ) but not bliss. Emancipation is 
a state of no positive delight. 


a = = — —— — — — — — — — 
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alafo ost 3 wafa: Aaa sawed 4 qeaar: | 
3 We have in the fourth chapter of the Patanjali. 
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~ 
The Natyayikas maintain that liberation is the complete 
destruction of pains due to the knowledge of Atman-in- 
itself, It is not so much the attainment of anything posi- 
tive as the complete destruction of the 
(3) Naiyayikas. sufferings due to the ignorance of the 
real nature of. self. Self is existence 
without any inherent properties of knowledge, will or 
bliss. These are accidental qualities which are set aside by 
the knowledge of self. To them the state of liberation is 
one of pure existence of self without implying blessedness 

or consciousness. 


Apart from these negative conceptions of liberation 
we have a positive idea of it in the S/okavarttk of 
Kumarila. The mind is supposed to be co-existing with 
Atman or self in the state of liberation. It thus grant 
the possibility of knowing the inherent nature of Atmats 


as possessing bliss. For to tbn 
——— aia * Mimansakas all knowledge is possible 


by the contact of things (self or noth 
self) with the mind. But this conception of enjoying bliss 
in liberation is set aside in the Sastradipifa as belonger. 
not to the author (Kumarila) himself but to othise- 
Liberation has been understood in a negative sense as net 
existence of self without the knowledge of its own nature 
as possessing bliss. For the organ of perception, manas, 
does not exist in the state of liberation. 


The Fedantin like other thinkers hold that liberation 

is the existence in one’s own intimate 

(6) Vedanta. being or essence. But such an exist- 
ence is identical with bliss, for, to the 

WVedantists bliss like consciousness is identical with Being. 
« Anandam Brahma.” Atman is bliss, for it is the object 
of love and care to every body. We have already shown 
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that everything has an acquired attractiveness due to its 
being associated with Afman, and that an object which by 
itself is of indifferent concern to us acquires a new mean- 
ing and an attractiveness as soon as it enters into some 
relation with self. No doubt the Yedantin agrees with 
the Mimansaka in holding that in liberation one trans- 
cends both pleasure and pain, but this does not necessarily 
imply that such a state is a mere negation of them. It is, 
no doubt, a negation of pleasures and pains that we feel 
in the course of empirical life, for they are mere transfor- 
mations of antakaranam. But even a state of pleasurable 
consciousness is due to the withdrawal of the veil of 
ignorance for the moment. It implies the expression of 
our inmost being for the time. A mere transformation of 
mind-stuff by itself is inert and colourless. Its appearance 
as pleasure is due to the momentary expression of Being. 
When it is mixed up and gets confused with the transfor- 
mation, we mistake that the transformation is causing 
pleasure, whereas, in fact, pleasure is only grafted upon 
it. The delight of transcendental existence does not bear 
any comparison with the ordinary joys of life. 

There is no meaning in the assertion that even if 
Atman is bliss none can feel it as itis beyond our percep- 
tion. The philosophy of Vedanta looks upon Atman as 
not merely bliss of existence but consciousness as well ; 
so that to say “ Atman cannot know itself’ as bliss is to 
fail to understand the true import of Vedantism. We 
have already made references to the states of consciousness 
where we transcend the duality of subject. and object. 

Atman is Bliss. Liberation is the forsaking of an 

accidental personality caused by ignor- 

—— E ance. When this ignorance is set aside, 
we attain apparently lost identity 

with Bliss. When such a state is attained we are free 
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from the illusory conception of the world as real and 


of ourselves as workers therein reaping the fruits of 


our own deeds. Such a knowledge of identity of exist- 


ence alone brings to us rest—a rest which we are in 


eager search of as the necessity of our being. The world 
of becoming presents, no doubt, a. panoroma of scenic 
beauties but the beart within cannot get satisfaction with 
them. It enjoys them, but it still hears the ery of bitter 
agony within itself, for its nature for the moment has 
been limited and restrained. It aspires eagerly after an 
infinite expanse which it cannot get unless it feels and 
perceives the Identity of Being behind the surface show 


of appearance. 









CONCLUSION 


It is one next to which nothing exists—nothing less or 
nothing greater. It is still like a tree. It is one—the 


entire cosmos is full of it. 
( Setaswetare) 


So long we were concerned with the exposition of 
the development of thought in WVedantism. We have 
seen how it has two sides of enquiry in the solution of the 
two chief problems of life:—the problem of knowledge 
and the problem of duty. It establishes absolute monism- 
and inspires us to the realisation of bliss consequent upon 
transcending the empirical show of existence and feeling 
the truth of identity. Of the cosmic life expressing itself 
in differences and innumerable forms, of the vastness of 
existence in all grades of being, Vedantism as a theoretical 
attempt has accentuated the oneness exclusive of difference, 
the identity exclusive of manifoldness. It converges all 
its attempts to combat any opinion which affirms the 
duality or the plurality of existences. Jn this aspect it is 
a search after the transcendental aloneness and it lays 
down forms of conduct leading to the high visitation of 
the soul where thought is not, and everything dissolves in 
blessedness and joy. This vision of spiritual oneness 
through all beings and things and the last intuitive vision 
of this oneness in completeness and by itself are the soul 
of the Vedanta Philosophy. Every form of serious think- 
ing has a touch of transcendence in it. 

The Sankhya preached a sort of metaphysical dualism 
and spiritualistic pluralism. ‘The soul or more properly 
Purusha is defined as a conscious existence transcendent 
in nature having no relation with Pra&rett which evolves 
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the cosmic system when the reflection of Purusha is 
set upon it, and throuvh the want of discrimination 
Purusha appears as united with Prakriti. The Sankhya 
maintains the existence of two ultimate realities—a posi- 
tion irreconcilable with the deep-seated tendency in man to 
seek for a unitary being or substance. Buddhism preached 
the Philosophy of Void in the sense of constant succes- 
sion of the states of consciousness without any permanent 
backzround underlying them and the conception of 
freedom from the show of life due to Avidya in Nervan, 
Buddhism is silent about any positive deseription of Nirvan 
which is defined as the negation of all forms of existence 
including the myth of an existence of self.* 

Sankara ? seems to have drawn a novel conception 
out of the partial truths involved in them, He sees clearly 
that experience speaks of an existence directly felt by us 
and such an existence cannot be conceived of as having 
its background and origin in the nothingness of Buddhism. 
He therefore does not accept the Buddhistic conception 
of everything coming into being from nothing. He sees 
clearly in the Savkhya Philosophy the conception of. 


LLL — — — —â—— 


2 We have here the commonly accepted theory of Buddhism. In a 
recent publicativa of the Calcutta University —the System of Buddhiatio 
Thoughts by Yamakanai, Buddhism has been presented in a completely 
different form—a presentation which bardly leaves any difference. 
between Buddhism and Veduntism. 

2 No doubt the concept of oneness of self is very old in its origin... 
It makes ite first apperrance in the Upanisads. It must have gone 
down to the time of Baddha, who apparently seems to have offered a 
new theory of life, but hie is nothiog new but an old theory based 
upon psychological analysis and ethical consideration. The picture of 
Nirvana as drawn in Buddhism ia substantially non-different from the 
conception of liberation as depicted in the Upanishads. The conception 

of absolute monism first appears in philosophic garb in Gourapada’s 
Karika; Seokera received his inspiration from it. He gave the system 
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Purusha as a transcendent realitv. Here, again, he does 
not see any meaning in the multiplicity of beings in their 
nature transcendent and with the clear force of logic 
establishes that Being, if it is transcendent, must be one 
and not many. Besides this logical acumen he has the 
Upanisads to support him and to lead him to the concep- 
tion of oneness of being. His conception of being as 
transcendental and cne without many is the logical goal 
of the Sankhya conception. And, morcover, he does not 
fail to perceive the profundity of the conception of 
Buddhistic A#rvan as the denial of concrete forms of exis- 
tence. He combines in him the positive and negative 
conception of the ultimate existence of Sankhya and Bud- 
dhism respectively in the conception of Brahman which 
positively is immanent in all forms of concrete existence 
and negatively implies the denial of these very conerete 
modes of existence. If we look to Brahman trom the 
positive aspect it is the Being of all beings, tre Mode of all 
modes; if we look to it from the negative standpoint, it is 
the blank negation of concrete forms of existences. And 
that which remains after the negation doves not enter into 
the conditions of positive thinking and may be equally said 
to be identical with negation, so far as positive knowledge 
is concerned. In fact both Buddhism and Vedantism have 





— — —— 


of absolute moniem an ex*raordinery impetus and based it upon low'eal 
consideration. He is therefore rewarded as the chief representative 
ef the System. The later Vedantists followed bhim clorely. In 
tracing out the history of thought, we do not mean forn moment that 
Sankara offers nothing new; what we want to impress is that the 
course of Upanishadic thought was the min basis of Sankarn to work 
upon, though the Buddhistic and Sankhya systems helped him philo- 
sophically to work out a syster atic philosophy upon the Sruti in 
which the truths of these aystems have been reconciled and cast into 


mn new mould. 
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described this transcendental existence in similar terms as 
the solemn, sublime state of existence, but when they 
attempt to conceive it logically they come to different des- 
criptions—one calling it the most positive of all beings— 
in fact, the underlying essence of Being ; the other calling 
it the transcendental negation of concrete existences. But 
does not this negation of concrete forms lead to the affir- 
mation of Being as an underlying existence, presupposed 
in all forms of being? And so far as Being in its integ- 
rity is concerned, is it not equal to non-being from the 
empirical level of knowledge ? Empirically that which is 
above limit and contrast passes beyond our comprehension 
and to-us such a notion of Being is tantamount to non- 
being. We do not say that non-being means the absence 
of all conception of being but only of the forms and modes. 
And when these modes and forms are denied, what remains 
is something beyond the common understanding. Sankara 
is here most eloquent in saying that even after the denial 
of concrete modes, what remains must be conceived of as 
the concept of substance, a concept which above all others 
is presupposed in all forms of thinking. It is no doubt 
sound logic that underlying concrete forms of being and 
consciousness there must exist one which should be con- 
ceived of as the permanent background of existences and 
the permanent background of all beings cannot pass for a 
non-being. But so far as the understanding in concrete 
terms is attempted cf this Being, it is nothing more than 
the negation of eonerete forms of modes and in this sense 
it is identical with the non-being of forms of existence. 
The state of Nirvana in Buddhism has’ been described in 
negative terms as the denial of self—the illusory substra- 
tum of the states of consciousness. Vedanta seeks to 
describe it in positive terms as understanding of the iden- 
tity, and an identity that does not admit of any difference 
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is one that transcends all conceptions of reality in the 
empirical sense. 


Again the same synthetie insight of Sankara leads 
him to abolish the duality of Sankhya and interpret the 
world-process as due to the will to becoming. Sankhya 
after maintaining a Purusha which by its own affirmation 
is non-relational cannot but accept the hypothesis of 
Prakriti as the material cause of the universe. The 
system where the souls are devoid of all willing and 
in nature absolutely transcendent cannot seek to explain 
the evolution of the world-process without a material 
which is offered in the theory of an additional exist- 
ence— Prakriti, Vedanta sees the difficulty of Dualism 
as a metaphysical hypothesis and seeks to find its 
own conception upon a monistic principle. And led by 
this instinct, it at once interprets Maya and Prakriti 
not as a second substance co-existing with Atman or 
Purusha, but as a principle of becoming, the will of 
Brahman to become many. Vedanta thus holds the 
empirical order to be an objectification of will, which, 
in cycle after cycle of existence, brings forth the 
manifoldness of concrete beings, just as the spider ema- 
nates out of it threads and constructs a web with them. 
So’long as the empirical order holds upon us, Sankara 
thinks we cannot offer a better explanation than this. 
Vedanta accepts the hypothesis of Maya to explain the 
cosmic order and ascribes to it an existence which is 
constantly changing, but not purely illusory. No- 
where do we find the attempt to deny the world of 
experience and so long as it holds upon us, we cannot 
but aceept it as a fact of existence. ‘To avoid any misin- 
terpretation upon this point Vedantism characterises the 
empirical order as relatively non-real and relatively real. 
And if the empirical order has its origin in any other thing 
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besides Brahman, it would necessitate the hypothesis of 
two substances,—a hypothesis which puts difficulties in 
the way of explaining the origin and order of the world 
system and the final liberation; for, if Prakritr exists 
along with Purusha the erroneous identification of Purusha 
and Prakriti will not cease. This duality will negative 
the possibility of liberation. Prakriti as a substance 
if it continues to exist side by side with Purusha will not 
cease to cast reflections upon Puruskha which would always 
be entrapped in the whirlwind of manifold existence. The 
empirieal order with all its wealth of existence has gota 
place and meaning, perhaps a value in Sankara’s system, 
and Sankara and other Vedantists lay down a clear line of 
evolution and progress in this way unti! one has reached 
liberation and freedom. The joys of life, the onward 
strivings of the soul in the course of evolution are set at 
nought in Buddhistic philosophy, but in Vedantism 
they have a distinct value, for they are not com pletely 
unreal. In the estimation of values, they are agreeable to 
us as they embody in them an emblem of Being, a repro- 
duction of it. In this way nothing to the Vedantists is 
insignificant, as all existence points to the ultimate reality 
of Brahman as its basis. Herein a meaning is found for 
love, devotion and active service as distinctly helping us 
onward to the understanding of the truth. They some- 
times open up in us the thousand avenues through which 
the infinite existence is revealing itself—a grade and 
hierarchy of existences in a harmonious setting all enjoying 
the infinite expanse of existence surrounding them. ‘The 
Vedavtists accept them all. Not being satisfied with 
the manifestation he still pursues the search and ultimately 
seeks to lose himself in the vastness of existence. The 
intellectual sympathy with the immanent life leads on to 
the intuitive apprehension of the transcendental Identity 
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of Being. Solong as the seeker was only feeling the 
pulse of an immanent existence, he had still a feeling of 
limitation, a painful consequence due to his inability to 
grasp the entirety of being. And in the process of thus 
taking in the entire existence, the adept forgets himself 
and loses his personality in the ever-permanent impersonal 
background. Vedantism does not shrink from giving a 
value to the empirical order and interprets it as the „Ziza 
of Brahman. In fact, the joys of love, the purifying in- 
fluence of grief and the inspiration of service are all 
accepted as higher forms of sentiments but Vedantists 
take care to add that they do not represent the deepest 
feelings. The blessedness it affirms which results from 
the perception of Identity can have no comparison with 
anything of the empirical order. Anandam or bliss is per- 
vasive of all existence, but axzaxdam in itself or undivided 
bliss can be reached only in a state where the empirical 
forms Cease to have any meaning and sense. And so long 
as our Consciousness is dominated by the empirical bold, 
the possibility of intuitively realising this absolute blissful 
existence is out of the question. And it is, avzain, true 
that so long as we do not get to such an existence, the soul 
within has not its full satisfaction and rest. In the ever 
expansive form of existence the soul can find no ab- 
solute satisfaction until it reaches the finality in expan- 
sion wherein it becomes identified with bliss itself. 
Vedantism sees clearly the difficulty of insisting upon 
a gradual expansion and fulfilment of our being as 
the ideal of life, for, however we may gain in inward 
being, it remains a finite existence commancii: a finite 
bliss, for itis removed from the infinite expanse of life 
and blessedness. This ideal to the Vedantists is the ideal 
of progress. Buta progress which is in nature dyuamic 
is ever becoming, but never completely is, and as 
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such it is a life expanding every moment, but “never : 
attaining complete expansion. It is in this sense a will — 
always to be, but never a complete being, and as such 
it falls short of attaining to the absolute where alone 
can we getan infinite expanse of existence and blessed- 
ness. Bliss is existence and so long as we are existences 
in concrete, we, in the forward march of glory, can 
never realise in us the summit of existence and shall, 
always fall short of bliss mm foto. Vedantism sees this 
inward defect of a system that requires us to be always 
developing our potentialities but is very loath to part 
with the stamp of individuality or personality. Such a 
life in the eye of WVedantists, is a life of continuous 
development. It is the silent stream of existence which 
can ultimately come into the “Kingdom of Blessedness” 
(the abode of Brahman) partaking in mutual interchange 
of love and blessedness with the centre of existence 
—the God-head. But so long as it remains finite it 
cannot be in possession of absolute bliss and there 
lies the possibility of a break in such a life of love and 
joy unless and until as result of such a progressive 
evolution it loses its acquired personality and be once 
again identical with Bliss—a state whence we cannot 
conceive any separation, for any such separation is 
denied in the conception of Identity. Vedantism sees 
in clear light that the problem of life is not solved 
unless one sees the truth of Identity and pursues a 
course of discipline for the assimilation of this identity 
in life. We may extend the field of our practical vse- 
fulness implying a love unto all creatures and beings, 
the vision of an immanent principle in all grades of 
existence may come to us, but stili we cannot 
have the perpetual enjoyment of bliss for OUT, 
conception though high, still represents an attitude 
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— — “of consciousness more in communion with the im- 
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-mensity of existence as revealing itself through the 


universe than as representing the transcendental essence. 
The mind as it reflects upon and comes to the under- 
standing of the true nature of empirical existence, 
gradually acquires ani aptitude to penetrate the appear- 
ance in order to find the underlying truth. Vedantism 
does not stop until the eternal background is reached. 
Clearly apprehending the utter futility of appearances 
in totality to give any permanent satisfaction, it seeks 
to transcend the empirical order and the empirical mode 
of life. The value of such a transcendental height of 
existence cannot be overrated. It surpasses all other 
values of life. Hence it is the Summum-bonum to the 
Vedantists. 

Vedantism is a form of noble enthusiasm to feel the 
all-pervasiveness of peace, so that we may get peace in 
life and peace in death, finally passing into peace 
itself—the Nirvanic calm of existence. 

« Peace be unto the heavens, Peace be unto the upper 
ether, Peace be unto the earth, Peace be unto water, 
Peace be unto herbs, Peace be unto large trees, Peace 
be unto the Gods of the Universe, Peace be unto Brahman, 
Peace be unto all, Peace be unto Peace itself.” 

Rik-Peda. 


PEACE. 
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